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PREFACE. 


IN  a  few  years  it  will  excite  great  surprize 
in  every  reader,  to  karn,  that  until  the 
publication  of  the  present  work,  there  did 
not  exist  a  single  book  in  the  English  lan- 
guage, which  treated  of  the  Elements  of 
Commerce,  for  the  use  of  young  persons 
designed  for  Trade. 

Hitherto,  boys  intended  for  every  kind 
of  employment,  have  received,  without  va- 
riation or  discrimination,  the  same  course 
of  education.  They  have  been  limited  in 
their  pursuits,  either  to  the  arts  of  reading, 
writing,  and  arithmetic,  or  to  the  study  of 
the  dead  languages.  The  latter,  and  the 
more  favourite  system,  had  its  origin  in  the 
monkish  ages,  when  our  law,  physic,  dU 
vinity,  and  literature,  were  wholly  Latin. 
This  language  contributed,  no  doubt,  to 
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the  gradual  developement  of  science  in  Eu- 
rope ;  but  the  studies  of  a  monkish  age, 
sanctioned  at  the  time  both  by  custom 
and  necessity,  ought  not  to  be  conti- 
nued after  Uieir  usnge  and  utility  have 
ceased.  It  is  absolutely  ridiculous  to  whip 
dead  languages  into  boys  for  seven  years 
together,  whose  business  it  must  be,  through 
life,  to  forget  them,  and  who,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  glaring  inutilily  of  such  learn- 
ing, become  disgusted  with  literary  pur- 
suits, and  with  books  in  general. 

Happily,  however,  this  stultifying  system 
is  beginning  to  give  way  to  another  more 
rational,  and  the  time  which  was  formerly 
(leveled  to  the  attainment  of  Latin  and 
'Greek,  is  now  appropriated  to.  the  liberal 
and  useful  sciences.  A,  mere  English  edur 
cation,  therefore,  which  formerly  meant 
nothing  beyond  reading,  writing,  and 
accounts,  by  being  extended  to  objects 
which  unite  elegance  with  utility,  is  foiu;<i 
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to  send  into  the  world  young  persons  better 
qualified  for  its  business,  and  possessed  of  a 
greater  variety  of  attainments  for  profit, 
use,  and  amusement.  The  L  itin  and  Greek 
foundation-schools,  which  were  well  enough 
conceived  in  the  semi-barbarous  age  of  Ed* 
ward  VI.,  begin,  in  consequence,  to  be  de- 
serted, and  they  are  every  where  moul- 
dering into  ruins,  like  the  monasteries  from 
which  they  sprung,  and  whose  gloomy  sys- 
tem they  sttougly  resemble. 

We  are  greatly  indebted  to  Bishop  Lowth, 
for  placing  our  own  language  on  a  footing 
which  renders  it  practicable  to  attain  a  cri- 
*ical  knowledge  of  it,  without  the  intei> 
vention  of  Latin  or  Greek;  and  this,  perhaps, 
was  a  principal  step  towards  the  change 
in  the  system,  of  education,  which  has  been 
gaining  ground  for  the  last  twenty  years. 
All  that  was  wanted,  was  the  introduction 
of  other  subjects  which  would  fill  up  the 
period  of  education,  previously  devoted  to 
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the  dead  languages,  which  would  keep  the 
mind  fully  and  usefully  employed,  and 
store  it  with  knowledge  of  real  importance 
and  utility. 

Hence  it  is,  that  we  have  recently  had 
Grammars  of  GEOGRAPHY,  HISTORY,  PHI- 
LOSOPHY, CHEMISTRY,  ENGLISH  LAW, 
GEOMETRY,  BOTANY,  AGRICULTURE,  and 
finally,  this  of  COMMERCE. 

These  subjects,  united  in  a  course  of 
education,  to  a  critical  knowledge  of  our 
own  language,  and  of  the  works  of  its  best 
authors,  with  the  acquirement  of  the  living 
languages  of  France,  Italy,  Spain,  or  Ger- 
many, a  familiar  acquaintance  with  arith- 
metic and  the  principles  of  book-keeping, 
and  perhaps  also  some  practice  in  the  art 
of  drawing,  are  considered  as  more  than 
a  counterpoise  for  seven  years  drudgery, 
passed  in  learning  Latin  and  Greek. 

The  author  considers  the  change  as  a 
subject  on  which  the  present  age  deserves 
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to  be  congratulated,  and  he  is  convinced 
that  nothing  will  be  lost  by  it,  either  in 
refinement  or  in  liberal  sentiments. 

Our  language  and  literature  will  be  Jike- 
ly,  in  consequence,  to  attain  an  independent 
character,  and  to  become  themselves  the 
classics  and  the  standards  of  future  ages. 
Hitherto  we  have  written  and  thought  in 
a  slavish  dependence  on  the  models  af- 
forded by  Greece  and  Rome  ;  but  having 
passed  through  a  pupilage  of  three  centu- 
ries, it  seems  to  be  high  time  that  we  set 
up  for  ourselves,  assert  the  worthiness  of 
our  own  language,  the  originality  of  our 
own  conceptions,  and  the  maturity  of  our 
rational  character. 

Let  a  commercial  or  English  education  be 
ornamental  as  well  as  useful:  let  it  extend 
to  the  liberal  sciences  just  enumerated,  and 
to  the  study  of  the  best  English  authors ;  let, 
in  fine,  about  half  the  time' be  devoted  to 
these  objects,  which  has  hitherto  beep  de* 
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voted   to  dead  and    useless  languages,    and 
the  student  cannot  fail  to   be  a  wiser,  and 
more  useful   member  of  British  society,  as 
well  as   a  more  enlightened  citizen   of  the 
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world. 

In    regard    to  the   use  of  this   work    in 
schools,  it   may  be   considered   as  an  indis- 
pensable   companion  in  the  study  of  arith- 
metic and  book-keeping,  and  as  essential  to 
every   youth    intended  for   trade.     All   the 
leading     definitions,    facts,    maxims,    8u*. 
should  leisurely   be  committed  to  memory, 
and,  at  the   same  time,  one  of   the    ques- 
tions, at  the  end,  should  every  day  be  fully 
answered  in  writing. 

By  constant  exercise  of  this  kind,  and 
by  a  sedulous  attention  to  every  part  of 
the  book,  a  young  person  will  anticipate  at 
school  half  the  business  of  an  apprentice- 
ship. 

September  21tf,  1809. 
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COMMERCIAL  GRAMMAR. 

GENERAL  DEFINITIONS. 

1.  COMMERCE,  or  Trade,  in  'its  general 
sense,  is  the  barter,  sale,  or  purchase  oi  com- 
modities. 

2.  In  a  peculiar  sense,  Commerce  applies 
to  transactions  between  the  people  of  different 
nations,  and  Trade  applies  to  the  intercourse 
between  the  inhabitants  of  the  same  country. 

3.  Foreign  commerce  is  carried  on  by  means 
of  ships,   and  the  persons  engaged  in  it  are 
called  merchants  and  mariners. 

4.  Domestic,  or  Inland  Trade,  is  carried  on 
by   means   of  canals,    coasting  vessels,  and 
waggons,  by  wholesale  dealers,  and  retailers. 

5.  The  Phoenicians,   Egyptians,  and  Car- 
thaginians, were  the  first,  the  ablest,  and  the 
most  adventurous  traders  of  antiquity. 

6.  The  Italians,  the  Dutch,  and  the  Eng- 
1  ish,  have  been  the  greatest  commercial  na- 
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tions  of  modern  times  ;  but  the  trade  of  jhe 
English  is  now  far  greater  than  that  of  all 
the  rest  of  the  world  put  together. 

7.  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  own  at  present 
nearly  12^000  merchant-vessels,  the  burthen 
of  which  is  about  1,500,000  tons. 

8.  "Great  Britain  and  Ireland  likewise  em- 
ploy annually  upwards  of  4,000  foreign  ves- 
sels. 

9.  All  the    other  trading-vessels    in  the 
world  do  not  equal  in   number  those  which 
belong   to  Great  Britain  and  her  dependen- 
cies. 


PRODUCTIONS,  &c.  OF  VARIOUS  COUNTRIES 
CONSIDERED,  WITH  REFERENCE  TO  THEI» 
EXPORTS  AND  IMPORTS. 

10.  England,  produces  and  EXPORTS  wheat, 
rye,  oats,  barley,  &c.  besides  pease,  beans, 
and  various  other  kinds  of  pulse. 

n.  The  fruits,  produced  in  England  are 
apples,  pears,  plums,  apricots,  peaches,  nec- 
tarines, currants,  gooseberries,  raspberries, 
strawberries,  &c. 

12.  England  likewise  produces  hops,  po- 
tatoes, oak,  beech,  pine,  poplar,  elm,  ash, 
fir,  and  other  species  of  wood. 

13.  The  liquors  made  in  England  are  por- 
ter, ale,  cyder,  perry,  spirits  distilled  from 

malt, 
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malt,  su^ar,  or  molasses  ;  and  wines  rnade 
from  currants,  gooseberries,  &c. 

r^  The  chief  manufactures  of  England 
are  woollen  cloths,  baites,  kerseymeres,  blan- 
kets, flann-I,  stockings,  muslins,  calicoes, 
fustians,  silks  of  every  kind,  linen,  china, 
pottery,  hardware,  cutlery,  paper,  toys,  trin« 
kets,  leather,  glass,  &c. 

15.  The  metals  of  England  arc  silver,  iron, 
lend,  copper,  &c.  ;  the  mixed  metals  pewter, 
brass,  and  steel.  The  minerals,  coals,  stons, 
marble,  lime,  chalk,  potter's  clay,  &c. 

16  The  prin  ipal  provisions  of  England 
are,  beef,  pork,  bacon,  hams,  butter,  cheesa, 
lard,  fish,  £c.  &c 

17.  English  animals  produce  wool,  horse- 
hair, hides,  horn,  and  sundry  other  articles, 
highly  useful  in  manufactures. 

18  Ireland  furnishes  vegetables,  and  other 
natural  productions  nearly  the  same  as  En- 
gland, but  it  affords  almost  ten  times  as  much 
flax  as  England,  and  annually  distils  and 
exports  vast  quantities  of  a  male-spirit,  called 
whiskey, 

19.  Linen  is  the  chief  manufacture  of  Ire- 
land, but  there    are   likewise   various  other 
maiiufdctures,siiiiilar  to  the  English,th rough- 
oiu  the  kingdom. 

20.  Ireland  abounds  in  metals  and  mine- 
rals.    There  is  a  gold  mine  in  the  county  of 

B  2  Wicklaw 
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Wicklow,  and  iron,  tin,  &c.  have  been  found 
in  many  parts  of  the  country,  though  these 
metals  are  not  worked. 

21.  The  chief  branch  of  Irish  commerce, 
is  the  export  of  salted  provisions.     Beef  and 
porkareannually  sent,  in  immense  quantities, 
to   the  West  Indies  and  other  parts  of  the 
world,   as  are  butter,   tallow,  &c. 

22.  Scotland  furnishes  black  cattle,  sheep, 
horses,  oatmeal,  cheese,  kelp,  and  hair,  and 
manufactures  muslin,   linen,  cambricks,  silk- 
handkerchiefs,    stockings,    thread,    carpets, 
whiskey,  besides    plaid,    and  coarse    linen 
goods. 

23.  England,  Ireland,  and  Scotland,  IMPORT 
the  merchantable  commodities  of  every  other 
part  of  the  world  ;  such  as  the  sugar  and  rum 
of  the  West  Ind\es  ;  the  calicoes,  drugs,  £c. 
of  the  East  Indies;  the  wood,  cotton- woo], 
&c.  of  America  ;  the  tallow,   hemp,  &c.  ot" 
Russia,  &c.  &c. 

'  24.  The  L';W  Countries,  or  Netherlands, 
now  incorporated  with  France,  EXPORTS  ver- 
digris, linen,  laces  thread,  tapestry,  damasks, 
rags,  ribbons,  and  wax. 

25.  Holland  EXPORTS  grain,  quicksilver, 
vermilion,    juniper-berries,    lead,   madder, 
toys,  staves,  planks,   colours,  geneva,  linen, 
threads,  ribbons,  and  laces. 

26.  The  Low  Countries  and  Holland  IMPORT 

the 
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the  chief  articles  of  English  manufacture, 
provisions,  East  and  West  India  produce, 
wines  and  spirituous  liquors  of  France,  Spain, 
Portugal,  &c.  and  the  wood,  tallow,  metals, 
and  other  commodities  of  the  North  of  Eu- 
rope, &c.  &c. 

27.  Germany  EXPORTS  grain,  shot,  madder, 
timber,   alum,  wrought-iron,   pewter-vessels, 
steel,  staves,  oak- planks,  pasteboard,  enamel, 
toys,    ashes,   hides,  leather,  linens,  hempen 
cloths,  rags,  and  sausages. 

28.  Denmark  and  Norway  EXPORT    iron, 
timber  of  all  kinds,  grain,  and  cod-fish. 

29.  The  Eastern  Side  vf  the  Baltic  AFFORDS 
timber  for  ship-building  and  carpenter's  use 
in  general,  corn,  rich  turs,  flax-seed,  feathers, 
planks,  masts,  yards,  beams,  pitch,  tar,  tur- 
pentine, tallow,  potash,  wax,  horuey,  starch, 
£c. 

30.  Dantztc  EXPORTS  potash,  hemp,  flax, 
timber,    and  grain  ;    Lubeck   and   Konigsberg 
nearly  me  same  species  of  merchandize  as  the 
eastern  ports. 

31.  Germany,   Denmark,  Norway,   and  the 
Count  rii-s  seated  upon  lie  Baltic,  IMPORT  cloths, 
hardware,   with   small   assorted  quantities  of 
most  pan  of  our  manufactures,  Kast  and  West 
India  goods,  the  wines,   fruit,  &c.  of  Spain, 
France,  and  Italy,  and  some  gold  dust  and 
ivory  frvm  the  African  coasts. 

'*  3  32.  Russia 
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32.  Russia  EXPORTS  iron,  hemp,  flax,  tow, 
furs,  hog's  bristles,  flax-seed,  raw  hides,  rhu- 
barb, ticking,  sheeting,  coarse  linen,  rushes, 
sail-cloth,   tallow,  deals,    isinglass,  leather, 
glass  beads,  and  w«ix. 

33.  Russia  IMPORTS  coarse  wool!  en -cloth, 
cotton,  hardware,  rip,  lead,  tobacco,  East  and 
West  India   produce,    mathematical  and  op- 
tical instruments,  strong  beer,  toys,  trinkets, 
watche.s,  wine,  spirituous  liquors,  and  fruit. 

34  France  EXPORTS  wine,  brandy,  lacfe, 
cariibrick,  lawn,  silks,  embroidered  velvets, 
and  various  other  articles  of  diess,  besides 
watches,  toys,  and  trinkets. 

35.  France  IMPORTS  East  and  West  India 
goo-'S,  especially  coffee  ,  the  best  manufac- 
tured'goods  of  Great  Britain,  Irish  provi- 
sions, Rhenish  wines,  Levant,  or  Turkish 
commodities,  the  merchandize  of  Italy,  and 
the  merchanrable  commodities  of  ihe  nor- 
thern parts  of  Kuropc. 

36  Spain  EXPORTS  almonds,  nuts,  lemon?, 
oranges,  limes,'  wool,  saffron,  raisins,  cork, 
wines,  brandv,  oil,  druggets,  sulphur,  man- 
na, lawns,  jui.-Iper-berrics,  anchovies,  lamb- 
skins, silk,  cotton  thread,  and  glass  beads. 

97.  Spain  IMPORTS  the  merchandize  of 
South  America,  broad-cloth,  coar-e  linens, 
cottons,  salt,  fish,  tin,  lead,  hardwaie,  and 
East  and  West  India  goods. 

38   Portugtl 
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38-  Portugal  EXPORTS  lemons,  oranges, 
figs,  almonris.  cork,  port-wine  and  brandy. 

39.  Portugal  IMPORTS  East  and  West  India 
goods,  South  American   commodisies,   wool- 
len cloths,   baizes,   linens,  cottons,  cutlery, 
hardwarr,  toys,  trinkets,  leather,   lead,  salt- 
fish,  and  Irish  provisions. 

40.  Italy   EXPORTS     coral,    sheep -skin?, 
fruits,  olives,  anch  >vie?,  dye-stuffs,   aniseed, 
drugs,   gum,     sulphur,    raw-silk,    spun    and 
wrought  silk,  straw  and  chip  hats,  glass  beads, 
wine,  rags,  oil,  soap,  cream  of  tartar,  juniper- 
berries,  marble,  a  variety  of  works  in    glass, 
and  preserved  fruits  and  flowers. 

41  litily  IMPORTS  broad-cloth,  linen,  cot- 
ton, leather,  tin,  lead,  hardware,  cutlerv,  salt- 
fish,  Eart  and  West  India  goods,  Turkish 
commodities,  especially  coffee,  and  French 
wines  and  brandy. 

42.  Hungary  EXPORTS   the  wine  called  to- 
kay,  grain,  wood,  tobacco,  saffron,  medicinal 
herbs,  gold,  silver,  copper,  lead,  salt,  wool, 
leather,  tallow,  honey,  and  wax. 

43.  Hungary  IMPORTS  nearly  the  same  spe- 
cies of  goods  as  Italy. 

44.  Turkey     and     Arabia     EXPORT    An- 
gora gont's  and   camel's  hair,   coffee  of  the 
finest   quality,    gums,  wax,     morocco-skins, 
shagreen,    sponge,    rnastich,    saffron,  galba- 
ni»m,    galls,   ashes,    box,    aniseed,   carpets, 

silk, 
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silk,  scap,  amber,    musk,  diamonds,   rubies, 
and  pearls. 

45.  Tu>  key  and  Arabia  IMPORT  cloth,  linen, 
cottons,    paper,  cochineal,  verdigris,  indigo, 
and  different  species  of  dye  stuffs,  sugar,  cut- 
lery, hardware,  tin,  lead,  iron,,  dollars,  wines, 
spirits,  and  provisions. 

46.  The  East  Indies,    China,  and   Persia, 


grow  ^d  EXPORT  tea,  raw-silk,  sugar,  cot- 
ton, indigo,  carmenia  wool,  cinnabar,  cin- 
namon, cloves,  mace,  nutmegs,  and  other 
spices,  opium,  rhubarb,  senna,  aloes,  benja- 
min, China-root,  coffee,  galls-,  ginger,  gum- 
arabic,  hernp,  flax,  red-wood,  rice,  sapan»- 
wood,  and  sago,  &c. 

47.  They  furrmh  also  diamonds  and  pre- 
cious  stones,  elephant's    teeth,    quicksilver, 
tortoise-shells,    pearls,  salt-petre,   camphor, 
borax,  myrrh,  shell  lac,  turmeric,  &c. 

48.  Tho:>e  countries  also     manufacture 
silk-stuffs,  muslins,  calicoes,  nankeens,  china- 
ware,  &c.  &c. 

49.  The  East  Indie!,    China^    and    Persia, 
IMPORT    woollen  -  cloth,    stationary,   books, 
hardware,  cutlery,  works  of  taste,  great  quan- 
tities of  bullion,  lead,  clocks,  watches,  wine?, 
spirits,  &c. 

^.^  North  America  EXPORTS  masts,  yards, 
staves,  timber,  iron,  lumber,  provisions, 
salted  beef,  pork,  butter,  cheese,  tallow,  grain, 

flour, 
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flour,  fish,  copper-ore,  flax-seed,  cotton -wool, 
tobacco,  tar,  pitch,  ashes,  rice,  indigo,  es- 
sence of  spruce,  and  the  finest  furs. 

51. North  America  IMPORTS  woollens,  linen, 
silk,  East  and  West  India  goods,  hats,  tools, 
military  stores,  hardware,  copper,  leather, 
shoes,  gloves,  sadlery,  paper,  stationery, 
'books,  china-ware,  tea,  spices,  colours,  drugs, 
wines,  spirits,&c. 

52.  South  America  JEXPORTS  wool,   hides, 
various  sorts  of  skins,  cochineal,  indigo,  cot- 
ton,  silver,  pearls,  emeralds,   bezoar- stones, 
amethysts,  and    other   precious   stones,  log- 
wood, oil,  quinquina,  cayenne- pepper,  gum 
lac,  cacao,  sugar,    salt,    pimento,  ambergris, 
sweetmeats,    ginger,     balsam-capivi,    Brazil 
wood,  brazileLto,  gold,  tobacco,  fustic,  ipe- 
cacuanha,   and  medicinal   drugs  of   various 
kinds. 

53.  South  America  IMPORTS  woollens,  linen, 
laces,   silk,  hats,  copper,  tin,  iron,  and  lead, 
wine,  vinegar,  biandy,  &c. 

54.  The  West  Indies    EXPORT  sugar,   rum, 
cotton,  coffee,  pickles  of  various   kinds,  gin- 
ger, shaddocks,  indigo,  drugs,  mahogany,  and 
other  sorts  of  wood,  with  a  very  great  variety 
of  preserved  fruits. 

55.  The   West  Indies  IMPORT  all   sorts  of 
English  manufactures,  cloth,  woollens,  linen, 
cotton,  hardware,  porter,  beef,  pork,  butter, 

hams, 
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hams,  bacon,  machinery  for  the  sugar  works, 
staves,  shingles,  lumber,  pu««c»  tons,  hogs- 
heads, wine,  and  East  india  comm-  dit;«. 

56.  Africa   EXPORTS  elephant's  teeth,  rice, 
civet,    ambergris,   gold-dust,    jasper  Atones, 
leopard-ski,:s,  honey,  copper,  and  some  other 
metals  and  minerals. 

57.  Africa  IMPORTS  cloths,  muslins,  Indian 
goods,  turnery,   hardware,  toys,   bugle?,  spi- 
rits, wine,  copper,   fire-arms,  flints,  gunpow- 
der, shot,  porter,  provisions,  &c. 
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ENUMERATION 
OF  THE 

PRINCIPAL  BRANCHES 

OF 

TRADE   AND  MANUFACTURE 

IN 

GREAT  BRITAIN  AND  IRELAND. 

BANKING. 

,58.  AS  other  traders  detfl  in  their  parti- 
cular articles,  so  do  bankers  deal  in  monne, 
bills  of  exchange,  notes  of  hand,  and  other 
Regociable  securities. 

59.  A  banker  is,  or  ought  to  be,  a  man-  cf 
property  and  credit,  and  it  is  his  business  to 
keep  in  security  the  money  lodged  with  him, 
by  his  customers,  and  to  answer  their  drah& 
on  demand. 

60.  He  is  useful  to  the  public,  if  he  assists 
on  good    security,    such  as  are  out    of  cash, 
by  means  of  the  balances  of  those  who  have 
property  in  his  hands. 

01  A  country  banker  gains  largely  by  means 
of  the  notes  which  he  issues  as  cash  fre- 

quertly 
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quently  for  large  amounts,  of  which  he  ob- 
tains the  use  at  no  cxpence  beyond  that  of 
stamps  and  paper. 

62  The  number  of  bankers  in  Great  Britain 
are  about  five  hundred.  The  Bank  of  Eng- 
land is  the  government  bank,  and  pays  the 
interest  of  the  public  funds,  discounts  bills, 
issues  notes,  &c.  £c. 

THE  BREWING-TRADE. 

63.  Brewing  is  the  art  of  making  beer,  or 
ale,  by  infusing  malt  in  warm  water,  boiling 
the  wort  with  hops,  and   then  submitting  the 
liquor  to  the  vinous  fermentation. 

64.  Various  soVts  of  beer  are  brewed   in 
England,  the  general  denominations  for  which 
are,  ale,  poner,  and  table  beer. 

65.  Table  beer  is  almost  entirely  consumed 
in  this  country  ;  but  of  the  two  former  kinds, 
besides  the  great   consumption   at  home,  we 
export  vast  quantities   to  all  parts  of  EUTO;'%, 
to  America,  the  East  and  West   Indies,  and 
to  Africa. 

66.  About  800,000  barrels  of  porter   are 
annually  brewed  in  London,  and  perhaps    as 
much  more  throughout  Great  Britain. 

THE  DISTILLERY. 

67.  Distillation  U  the  art  of  extraciing 

spirits 
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spirits  from  vegetable  substances,  by  means 
of  fire.  The  materials  employed  for  this 
purpose  are  boiled  in  large  coppers,  called 
stills. 

68.  On  the  top  of  the  still  a  metal  cover 
or  cap  is  placed,  from  which  a  worm,  or  ver- 
micuiated  tube  passes. 

69.  The  worm  is  immersed  in  a  hogshead 
filled  with  cold  water.     The  vapour  or  steam 
which  rises  from  the  boiler  passes   through 
the  head  into  the  worm,  is  cooled  by  means 
of  the  water  in  the  hogshead,  and  the  con- 
densed spirit  drops   from  the   mouth  of  the 
worm,  which  comes  out  at  one   side  of  the 
vessel. 

70.  Spirits  are  either  Foreign  or  British. 

71.  Foreign    spirits    include  a;  rack,  the 
produce   of   rice,    imported   from  the  East 
Indies  and  America  \  brandy,  distilled   from 
wine,  grapes,  and  the    husks  of  grapes,   and 
Bought  from  France,  Spain,  and  Portugal  ; 
rum,  obtained   from  sugar,  and  made  in  the 
West  Indies ;  and  geneva,  distilled    in  Hol- 
land, from  juniper-berries  and  corn,  particu- 
larly rye. 

72.  British  spirits  include  gin,  and  the  va- 
rious species  of  malt  and  molasses,  or  sugar- 
spirit,  made  in  England,  Ireland,    and  Scot- 
land.    The  malt-spirit  made  in  Ireland  and 
Scotland,  is  called  whiskey. 

c  BRICK- 
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BRICK-MAKING. 

73.  Bricks  are  masses  of  clay   formed  into 
parallelograms,  or  oblong  squares  ;  these  are 
dried  in  the  air,  and  burned  in  kilns  to  serve 
the  various  purposes  of  building. 

74.  In  this   country,    the  most   beautiful 
white  bricks  are  made  at  Woolpit/m  SufFolk. 

75.  The  manufacture  of  tiles  is  connected 
with  the   trade  of  brick  making.     Tiles  ars 
a  sort  of  thin  bricks,  made  use  of  in  paving, 
and  for  covering  houses.     Of  these  there  is 
a  largejnanufactory  at  Bagnigge  Wells. 

76.  Dutch  clinkers  are  long  narrow  bricks 
of  a  brimstone  colour. — As  their  name  de- 
notes, they  are  imported  from  Holland. 

CABINET-WARE. 

77.  Cabinet-ware    includes  all    sorts  of 
works  in   mahogany  and  other  fine    woods, 
which    are  formed     into   various  articles  of 
household  furniture.     This  business  is  carried 
on  to  considerable  extent   at    London,  Lan- 
caster,  and  some  other  cities   and  towns  of 
Great  Britain. 

CAMBLETS. 

78.  Camblet  is  a  stuff  made  of  wool,  silk, 
and   sometimes   of  haic,  especially   that  of 
goats. 

T^ 

79.  The 
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79.  The  real  oriental  camblet  is  made 
from  the  hair  of  the  Angora  goat. 

So.  There  are  no  camblets  made  in  Eu- 
rope from  goat's  hair  alone.  France,  Hoi- 
land,  Flanders,  and  Great  Britain,  are  the 
chief  seats  of  this  manufacture. 

CARD-MAKING. 

81.  The  appellation  cards,  is  applied   as 
well  to  those  pieces  of  painted    pasteboard, 
used    in  games  of  chance  and  skill,  as  to  in- 
struments  composed    of    a   piece  of  wood, 
stuck  over  with  sm<*IJ  pieces  of  iron  wire. 

82.  These  cards  are  employed  in   separat- 
ing the  fibres  of  wool  ;  or»  as  it  is  called,  in 
carding  wool,  cotton,  &c. 

83.  Wool  cards   are  made,  in  the  highest 
perfection,  at  Halifax,  in  Yorkshire. 

CLOCK  AND  WATCH-MAKING. 

84.  Clocks   and  watches  are  well  known 
instruments,  so   contrived  as  to  exhibit  the 
progress  of  time. 

85.  Very  excellent  clocks  and  watches  are 
manufactured  at   London,   especially  in  the 
parish  of  Clerkenwell,  and  in  other  parts  of 
England  ;  as  also  in   France,  Germany,  and 
Switzerland. 

86.  With  the  exception  of  the  last  men- 

c  2  tinned 
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tioned  countries,  we  export  clocks  and  watches 
to  all  parts  of  the  world. 

THE  COTTON-TRA'DE  AND  MANUFACTURE. 

87.  Cotton  is  a  soft  downy  substance,  pro- 
duced by  the  cotton-tree,  which  grows  in  the 
East   and   West    Indies,    North   and  South 
America,  Turkey,  and  Africa. 

88.  The  cotton  tree  is  extremely  small, 
and  produces  pods  about  the  size  of  ordinary 
apples,  which  are  closely  filled  with  cotton. 

89.  The  manufacture  of  this  article  is  ef 
great  antiquity  in  India,   which  has   always 
been  noted   for  producing  fine  muslins,  but 
it  has  lately  become  a  most  important  manu- 
facture in  Great  Britain. 

90.  Mills  for  spinning  cotton  have  been 
erected  in  many  parts  of  this  kingdom,  more 
especially  in  Lancashire,  Derbyshire,  York* 
shire,  an'd  Nottinghamshire. 

91.  Sir  Richard  Arkwright,  a.  country  bar- 
ber, was  the  inventor  of  the  spinning  jennies, 
or  cotton-reels,    and   by   the   mere  effort  of 
ingenuity,    aided  by  industry,   rose  from  his 
humble   situation    to  such   a  state  of  opu- 
lence, that  he  died  worth  half  a  million  of 
money. 

92.  The  cotton  manufactures  of  this  king- 
dom,  give   employment   to  one   million  of 
persons,  of  both  sexes.      The   weaving  of 

cotton 
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cotton  is  performed  by  looms,  in  large  ma- 
nufactories, or  in  the  private  dwellings  of  the 
weavers. 

93.  A  pound  of  raw  cotton,  worth  half-a 
crown,  when  manufactured  into  fine  muslin, 
is  worth  five  or  six  guineas. 

94.  Of  the  articles    manufactured  from 
conon,  the  principal  are  :  Calico,    originally 
manufactured    at    Calicut,     in    India,     but 
which,  within  the  last  twenty  or  thirty  years, 
has  been    imitated  and  brought  to  great  per- 
fection in  England,  though  still  vast  quanti- 
ties are  imported. 

95.  British   calicoes  are  manufactured  at 
Manchester,    Glasgow,  and  Paisley.       The 
greater  part   of  the  British  calicoes  is  sent  to 
ihe  continent  of  Europe. 

96  Muslin,  a  species  of  fine  cloth,  loosely 
woven  of  the  finest  cotton-yarn,  and  is  made 
in  India,  and  at  the  same  towns  in  Great 
Britain  as  calico. 

97.  Fu:tian,  a  species  of  cotton  stuff,  which 
appears  to  be  ribbed  on  one  side  :  Manches- 
ter is  the  principal  place  for  the  manufacture 
of  this  article. 

98.  There  are  also  velvets,  made  of  cotton, 
which,  in  appearance,  come  very  near   silken 
velvets,  but  arc   not  so   durable,     fclverets, 

03  antf 
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and  velveteens,   arc  inferior  kinds  of  cotton 
velvets. 

THE  FISHERIES. 

99.  The  most  important  fisheries  in  which 
this  nation  is  engaged,  are  the  whale, -the  cod, 
the  hen  ing,  and  trie  salmon-fisheries. 

100.  These  constitute  a  very  considerable 
source  of  British  wealth,     The  Greenland, 
the  Davis's  Strcights,  and  the  Southern  whale 
fishery,  employ   about  7,000   men,  and   up- 
wards of  230  ships. 

101  These  are  very  profitable  fisheries,  a 
good  whale  being  valued  at  £1000,  and  a 
full  ship,  of  300  tons,  is  estimated,  clear  of 
all  expences,  to  be  worth  at  least,  ^5,000. 

102.  There  are  two  kinds  of  salt  cod  ;  the 
one  called  green,  or  white,  and  the  other  dried^ 
or  cured,  though  it  is  only  the  same  fish,  dif- 
ferently prepared. 

103.  The  chief  fisheries  for  green  cod,   are 
the   banks   of  Newfoundland.      The  vessels 
employed  are  from  100  to  150  tons  burthen, 
and  each  of  these  will  bring  from  30,000  to 
35,000  fish.  The  dried  cod-fihery  is  upon  the 
coast  of  Placentia. 

104.  The  herring-fishery  is  carried  on  to  a 
wonderful  extent  along  our  coasts,  but  prin- 
cipally upcn-  that  of  Norfolk  in    which  the 

Dutch, 
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Dutch,  as  well  as  the  English,  share.  There 
is  also  a  considerable  fishery  of  this  sort,  off 
the  Shetland  and  Western  Isles. 

105.  White  herrings  are  those  which  are 
pickled  and  barrelled  in  brine.  Red  her- 
rings are  first  salted,  and  afterwards  dried  by 
smoke. 

io6.The  pilchard, mackarel,  and  oysterfish- 
eries,  are  of  considerable  importance  to  the 
English  nation. 

107.  The  chief  pilchard -fisheries  are  along 
the  coasts  of  Cornwall  and  Devonshire.  Pil- 
chards are  mostly  salted  and  barrelled.  The 
principal  salmon  fisheries  of  Great  Britain, 
are  carried  on  in  the  rivers  Tyne,  Trent,  Se- 
vern, Tweed,  Tay,  Dee,  and  Don. 

THE  MINING-TRADE. 

io3,  A  mine  is  a  deep  pit  under  ground, 
whi'pce  various  kinds  of  minerals  are  dug 
out;  but  the  term  is  more  particularly  applied 
tc  'hose  pits  or  mines  which  yield  metals. 

109.  Where  stones  only  are  procured,  the 
appellation  of  quarries  is  universally  be- 
stowed. 

no.  The  difference  between  metals  and 
mineral?  is,  that  the  former  arc  distinguished 
from  tl.e  latter  by  their  weight,  malleability, 

ill.  Metals 
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111.  Metals  comprise  gold,  platina,  silver, 
co-?-'cr,  iron,  &c. 

112.  Minerals  include   coals,  alum- rock, 
chalk,  marble,  &c, 

113.  In  the  class  pf  metals,  gold  holds  the 
first  rank.     This    precious  metal    is  found  in 
many  parts  oF  the  worl-j,  more  especially   in 
Africa,    the   Brazils,   Chili,    Peru,    Prussia, 
and  Hungary.     There  is  no  gold  mine  known 
to    exist    in   Great  Britain,     hut    in   Ireland 
pne  very  productive  has  been  discovered,  in 
thfe  county  of  Wicklow. 

114.  Platina  is  found  in  South  America,  and 
is  highly  useful  tq  make  vessels  for  chemists. 

115.  Silver  is    the  whitest  of  perfect  me* 
tals,  and  is  principally  found  in  South  A  me*, 
rica    and    Germany.        It    is     harder    than 
gold,   to    which,    however,   it   is  inferior  in 
malleability-     Poth  gold  and  silver,    besides 
Affording  a  circulating  medium  as  money;  are 
employed    in    various  manufactures,  such  i5 
watch-making,  plating,  gilding,   and  in    the 
formation  of  various  articles,  useful  an.d  or- 
namental. 

116.  Gold  or  silver,  when  molten  in  bar*, 
or  mass,  is  called  bullion,    nnd  its  value    is 
pstimated  according  to  the  standard  value  of 
the  sterling  coin.     Bullion  can  only  be   ex- 
ported with  permission  of  the ;  government,  but 
when  this  is  obtained,  it  goes  duty  free. 

1 17.  Ctpptr  is  one  of  the  finest  metals  found 

in 
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in  the  earth;  the  principal  parts  of  Great 
Britain  which  furnish  it,  are  Cardigan, 
Chester,  Cornwall,  Derby,  Devon,  Cumber- 
land, Northumberland,  Lancaster,  Salop,  So- 
merset, Stafford,  York,  Warwick,  West- 
moreland,  the  isles  of  Man  and  Anglesea, 
and  Scotland.  Copper  is  used  for  various 
purposes,  principally  in  the  manufacture  of 
household  utensils. 

1 18.  Iron  is  the  hardest  and  most  durable 
of  metals  ;  it  is  naturally  of  a  livid,  whitish 
grey  colour.     Iron  ore  is  found    in  various 
parts  of  Britain,    and  in  great  abundance  in 
America,  and  the  northern  parts  of  Europe. 
The  Swedish  iron  is  esteemed  the  best  in  the 
known  world. 

119.  Lead  is  a  metal  of  a  dull  white,  in- 
clining to  a  blue  colour,  and  is  the  heaviest 
of  metallic    bodies.      It   is,  found   in   many 
parts  of  England  and  Wales. 

120.  Tin  is  an  imperfect  white  metal,  found 
in  abundance  in  Cornwall. 

121.  %The   minerals  of  England  are  coal, 
fi/nt,  crystal,  alum-stone,   chalk,  free-stone, 
fire- stone,  marble,   slate,  lapis   calaminaris, 
ochre,  and  pipe-clay. 

122.  Diamonds,  rubies,  emeralds,  and  to- 
paz-es,  are  likewise  minerals.     They  are  most- 
ly found  in  the  East  Indies,  in  South  Ame- 
rica, 
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rica,  and,   in    very   small  quantities,  in  the 
north  of  Europe. 

123.  Coal    is  the  most  useful  of  mineral 
productions,     It  is    found  in    abundance  in 
the  northern  parts  of  England,  in    Scotland, 
and  in  Wales. 

124.  The  chief  part  of  the  coals  consumed 
at  London,    are  brought  from  Newcastle,  in. 
Northumberland,    where    upwards  of  4,000 
persons  are  employed  in  the  coal-trade, 

125.  Above  60,000  chaldrons  of  coals*  are 
annually  exported  from  Newcastle,  and  near- 
ly twice  as  many  chaldron*   from  other  ports 
of  Great  Britain. 

126.  The  vessels  employed  in   the   coal- 
trade  are  called  colliers.,  and  the  pits  whence 
the  coals  are  dug,  arc  denominated  collieries. 

127.  Collieries    may    be   worked  by   any 
person  who  happens  to  possess  such  valuable 
property  ;  but  the  working  of  copper,  tin,  and 
lead  mines,  is,  for  the  most  part,  vested  in  the 
hands  of  companies,   who  have  the  exclusive 
privilege  of  carrying  on  these  branche^of  trade, 

THE  FUR-TRADE. 

128.  The  denomination  fur  extends  to  the 
wool  or  hair  of  aniavls,   used   in  the  manu- 
facture  of  hats,   muffs,  trimmings  for  caps 

sjnd  clothes,  &c.  &c. 

. 

*  A  cliai.iron  of  coals,   Nev.ca.itje  mca;ure,  is   nearly 
UK;  L.iltk.n  diaitiru;j. 

129.  The 
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129.  The  beasts  which  yield  tbe  most  va- 
luable furs  are,  the  bear,  the  beaver,  the  er- 
mine, the  sable,  the  hare,  and  the  rabbit. 

130.  The   bear  inhabits  the  northern    parts 
of  Europe  and  America.     The  skin  of  this 
animal  is  of  three    kinds  ;    namely,  brown, 
black,  and  white  :  of  these  the  last  is  held  in 
the  highest  estimation. 

131.  Thebeaveris  a  quadruped,  likewise 
inhabiting   the     northern   parts  oi    Europe, 
Asia,  and  America. 

132  A  distinction  is  made  in  commerce  be- 
tween fresh,  dry,  and  fat  beaver-skins.  The 
first  of  these  are  obtained  from  animals  \\_hich 
are  caught  in  the  winter,  the  second  sort 
from  those  taken  in  the  summer,  and  is  only 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  ..hats ;  and  the 
third  sort,  are  such  as  have  been  worn 
for  some  time  on  the  bodies  of  the  American 
Indians,  from  which  it  is  also  called  old  coat, 
A  full  grown  beaver  yields  about  twenty-four 
ounces  of  fine  hair. 

133.  A  society,  called   the  Hudson's  Bay 
company,  engross  the  beaver  trade. 

134.  Ermine   and   sable  skins  are  brought 
from    the    same   countries   as    beaver-skins, 
vhich, though  estfemedmore  valuable,  do  not 
give  rise  to  so  important  a  trade  as  the  latter. 

135.  Hare's   and  rabbit's  wool   are    very 
plentiful  in  England,   and  are  imported  in 

abundance 
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abundance  also  from  Ireland.  The  white 
rabbit-skins  are  in  higher  estimation  than  any 
others,  because  they  are  either  capable  of 
being  dyed  any  colour  with  the  utmost  faci- 
lity, or  kept  their  natural  colour. 

GAUZE. 

136. Gauze  is  a  thin  transparent  stuff,some- 
tiines  woven  of  silk,  and  sometimes  only  of 
thread. 

137.  Formerly,  gauzes  were  made  only  in 
France  and  Holland,   but,  at   present,  there 
are  large  manufactures  of  chat  article  at  Pais- 
ley in  Scotland,    and  in  other  p^rts  of  Great 
Britain. 

GLASS-TRADE. 

138.  Glass  is  a  solid,   transparent,  brittle 
substance,    produced    by     melting  together 
sand,  flint,  and  alkaline  salts. 

139.  Glass  may  be  divided  ir*to  round-glass, 
such  as  phials,  bottles,   drinking-glasses,  &c. 
Window  or  table  glass^  and  plate-glass. 

140.  There  are  different  species  of  window- 
glass,  the  principal  of  which  are  crown-glass, 
which  is  the  best,  and  Newcastle  glass,   or 
that  in  common  use. 

141.  Plate  glass  is  so  called  from  its  being 
cast  in  plates  or  large  sheets.     This  is  almost 
exclusively    employed   for    looking-glasses, 
and  for  tire  windows  of  carriages. 
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GUNPOWDER. 

142.  This  destructive  composition  is  formed 
of  saltpetre,  sulphur,  and  charcoal. 

143.  Great    quantities  of  this  article   are 
made  in  different  parts   of  England.      The 
roost  esteemed  sorts  are  those   manufactured 
at  Dartford,  in  Kent  ;   at  Wahham  Abbey, 
in  Essex  ;  and  at  Battle,  in  Sussex. 

GUN-FOUNDER  Y. 

144.  Guns  consist  of  cannon  or  great  guns, 
more   properly  denominated    ordnance ;   and 
small  arms,  such  as  firelocks,  muskets,  mus- 
ketoons,   carabines,   blunderbusses,  iowling- 
pieees,  &c. 

145.  Great  guns  are  made  either  of  trass  or 
of  iron.     The  barrels  of  small  arms  are  com- 
posed of  the  same  materials,  but  more  com- 
monly (with  the  exception  of  blunderbusses] 
of  iron. 

146.  Cannons  are  cast  principally  at  Wool- 
wich, Sheffield,  and  at  Birmingham.    In  the 
latter  towns,  every  other  species  of  fire-arms 
are  made. 

THE  HARDWARE-MANUFACTURE. 

147.  The  appellation  hardware,  is  applied 
generally  to  most  kinds  of  gpods  manufac- 

D  tured 
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ttired  from  iron,  bras?,  and  other  strong  me- 
tals ;  such  as  knives,  forks,  cocks,  keys,  pots, 
kettles,  holts,  £rc. 

14.8.  Birmingham  and  Sheffield  are  the 
principal  seats  of  this  manufacture,  and  the 
business  done  in  those  places,  in  time  of 
peace,  is  very  considerable. 

149. In  Birmingham, about  6o,pco  persons, 
ol  both  sexes,  are  employed  in  the  hardware 
manufactures.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  this 
town,  are  the  famous  Snho  works,  belonging 
to  Messrs.  Bolton  and  Watts,  forming  one  of 
the  most  extensive  manufactures  in  the  king- 
dom, as  well  for  the  number  of  hands  it  em- 
ploys, as  for  the  variety  of  articles  it  produces. 

150. In  Sheffield, upwards  of  9,000  persons, 
of  both  sexes,  are  employed  in  the  hardware- 
line. 

151.  Both  Birmingham  and  Sheffield  have 
communication  with  the  chief  sea-ports  of 
the  kingdom,  through  the  medium  of  canals, 
whereby  goods,  destined  for  foreign  parts,  are 
forwarded,  at  about  one-ihird  of  the  expence 
of  land-carriage. 

THE  HAT-TRADE. 

1^2.  Hats  are  composed  cither  of  wool, 
straw,  chip,  silk,  or  feathers. 

153.  The  rr.ost  valuable  and  esteemed  hats, 

both. 
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both  for  men  and  women,   are   those  made 
from  heaver  and  wool. 

154.  The  best  beaver  hats  are  called  casters, 
from  castor  a  name  of  the  beaver.    These  are 
made  in  the  greatest  perfection  at  London. 

155.  P-aicd   hats    are   such   as  are   only 
slightly  bcavered  over,  the  body  of  the    hat 
being  composed  of  coarse  wool,   into   which 
the  beaver  surface  is  lightly  worked.     These 
hats  are  principally  ma-Jc  at  Manchester  and 
Stockport,    and    in    the    vicinity    of   these 
towns. 

.156.  Felt  hats  arc  the  coarsest  kind, 
made  from  wool,  and  are  principally  ma- 
nufactured at  Newcastle,  in  Staffordshire. 

157  Benver  and  plated  hats  are  exported 
to  all  parts  of  Europe,  to  North  and  'South 
America,  and  to  ihe  East  Indies. 

1,58  Straw  and  chip  hats  ot  very  fair  qua- 
lity are  made  in  England  ;  hut  the  finest  lists 
of  these  kinds  are  imported  from  Leghorn 
in  Italy. 

159.  Two  or  three  houses  at  London  have 
obtained  patents  for  the  manufacture  of  silk 
hats,  which  are  in  very  good  repute  on  the 
continent.  '1  he  bodies  of  these  hats  are 
Composed  of  pieces  or  cane,  cemented  toge- 
ther with  glue,  and  covered  \\irh  silk. 


i)2  E  AlI-ir.T 
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BASKET.MAKING. 

1-60,  Basket-making  is  an  ingenious  and 
useful  employment,  ot  which  there  are  va- 
rious descriptions.  Baskets  are  composed  of 
twigs,  rushes,  or  straw,  interwoven,  and  are 
shaped  either  according  to  the  fancy  of  the 
maker,  or  in  conformity  to  the  uses  for  which 
they  are  intended. 

161.  Some   basket-makers  confine  them- 
selves to  the  manufacture  of  baskets  of  green 
willow,  for  general  purposes,  whilst  others 
make  a  finer  sort,  of  twigs  which  are  stripped, 
split,  shaved,  or  dyed. 

162.  Wine  irerchants,  those  in  the  retail 
line  especially,  use   deep    baskets,   made  of 
willow-branches,    for   sending    out   bottled- 
wine.     These  are  usually  denominated  ham- 
pers. 

163.  Great  numbers  of  women  and  girls 
are   constantly   employed   in  making  ladies' 
work- baskets,  of  straw  and  chip. 

PIN 'AND  NEEDLE  MANUFACTURES. 

164.  Pins  are   small  instruments  made  of 
brass  wire,  and  are   principally  used  by  fe- 
males, in  adjusting  their  dress. 

165.  Needles  are  pieces  of  steel,  rounded 
and  highly  polished  :  they  are  pointed  at  one 

end 
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end  to  pierce  cloth,  and  perforated  at  the 
other  to  receive  the  thread,  and  are  used  in 
sewing. 

166.  The  sizes  of  pins  are  distinguished  by 
numbers;  the  smaller  are  called,  No.  3,  4, 
5,  to  14,  whence  thev  go  by  /was,  vr/,.  16,  18, 
&rc.     Besides  the  white  pins,  there  are  blaclj 
ones,  inade  to  be  u?ed  in  mourning,  from  No. 
4,  to  No    10. 

167.  The  sizes  of  needles  are,  from  No.  I? 
the  largest,  to  No.  25,  the  smallest. 

JAPANMXG. 

168  Jnpanned-ware  consists  of  tea-trays, 
breadbaskets,    clock- dials,     plate-warmers, 
candlesticks,    and  a  great   variety  of  good.-, 
made  either  of  iron,  copper,  or  papier  mache, 
and    varnished   over    with   several   coats    of 
lacker. 

169  The  trays,  &c.  the   bodies  of  which 
are  made  of  iron,  are  called  iron- trays >  &c 

170.  Papier  mache  is  a  substance  compose4 
of    the  cuttings  pr  white  or    brown    paper, 
boiled  in  water,  and  beaten   to  a   paste  in  a 
i"'.>rtar  ;  after  v.'hich  it  is  boiled  with  a  solu- 
tion of  gum  arabic,  or  size,  to  communicate 
sufficient  tenacity  to  it. 

171.  Trays,  &c.   made   of  papier  mnche, 
yre  called  paper-tray*.     These  aic  far  suue-- 

D  rior 
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rior  to  the  iron-trays ;  first,  because  they  are 
lighter  and  more  elegant  than  the  latter,  and 
secondly,  because  they  are  more  durable, 
their  varnish,  or  surface,  not  being  broken  or 
impaired  by  contact  with  hot  liquors. 

172.  Birmingham  is  the  chief  seat  of  this 
manufacture.  Pontypool,  in  Monmouthshire, 
is  also  noted  for  the  manufacture  of  a  beauti- 
ful   species  of  japanned-ware,   to   which  it 
gives  name.     Our  japanned-ware  is  exported 
to  all  parts  of  the  world,  some  parts  of   Asia 
excepted. 

GILT  AND  PLATED-WAHE. 

173.  Copper  and  other  metals  are  gilt  and 
plated  either  with  thin  leaves   of  gold  or  sil- 
ver, or  are  washed  over  with  a   solution  of 
the  latter   metals,   in  such   a    manner  as  to 
have  the  appearance  of  solid   gold  and  silver.' 

174.  There  are  many  articles  of  household 
furniture,  such  as  candlesticks,  bread-baskets, 
spoons,  &c.  plated  and'giU,  as  are  al=o  watch- 
chains,  watch-cases,  spurs,  buckles,  &c.     If, 
however, the  edges  be  not  strongly  covered  with 
the  gold  or  silver,  the  coarse  metal  of  which 
the  articles  are  formed,  will,  in  a  very  shoit 
time,  appear  through  the  gilding,  or  plating-'. 

175.  Of  late  years,  plated- ware  has   been 
rendered  extremely   durable,  in  consequence 

of 
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of  the  edges  of  the  articles  being  formed  of 
olid  silver. 

176.  Birmingham  and  Sheffield  are  the 
chief  seats  of  these  branches  of  industry. 

THS  LINEN  TRADE. 

177  Linen  is  a  texture  made  of  hemp,  or 
flax. 

178.  After  the  filaments  cf  the  hemp  and 
flax  have  been  properly  dressed  and  combed, 
they    are  spun   inro  yarn,    by  the  hand,  or 
machines ;   the  yarn  is  then  conveyed  to  the 
loom,  where  it  is  woven    into  cl<>th,  which 
is  afterwards  bleached 

179.  The  chief  articles  of  the  linen  manu- 
facture   are,    linen,   properly  so    called,   of 
which  shirts,    sheets,  napkins,  and   the  like, 
are  made  ;  as  likewise  cambrick,   lawn,   and 
damask 

180.  Cambrifk  is  a  species  of  very  fine  white 
linen,  and  derives  i;.s  name   from  Cambray, 
in  the  Netherlands,  where  it  was  first  manu- 
factured 

lot.  Laivn  is  a  fine  open-worked  species 
of  cambrick,  remarkable  for  being  used  in 
the  s'ceves  of  bishops. 

182  Damaskha  very  fine  kind  of  linen, 
into  which  different  sorts  of  figures,  &c.  are 
woven.  It  is  chiefly  used  for  table  cloths. 

183.  Germany 
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183.  Germany  and  Ireland  arc  noted  for 
producing  the  finest  linens  in  Europe  This 
is  the  staple  article  of  Irish  commerce  and 
manufacture,  and  immense  quantities  of 
it  are  annually  exported  to  most  parts  of  the 
world. 

LACE-MAKING. 

184  Lace  is  a  loose,  open  texture,  com- 
posed qf  many  threads  of  gold,  silver,  silk, 
flax,  of  cotton. 

185.  Lace  is  either   worked  on  a   cushion 
with  spindles,  or  in  a  loom,  according  to  the 
patterns  designed. 

186.  Thread,  or  flaxen  lace,    is  of  various 
kinds,  named   either  from  the  place  where  it 
is  manufactured,  or  from  the  particular    me- 
thod of  working  it.     Such  as  pvint,  Brussels^ 
or  Flanders  lace,  made  in    the  Netherlands  ; 
and    bone  lace,   manufactured    with    bobbins, 
made  of  bone*9 .  principally  ip  Buckingham- 
shire.    Blend  lace  is  that  which  is  com^ose<4 
of  silk  only. 

187.  Till    within  a  few  years,   nearly  the 
whole  of  the  fine  laces,   used  in  this  country', 
were    bio'ight    hither     clandestinely     from, 
France;  but,  at  present,  the  Buckinghamshire 
laces  are  held  in  almost  as  much  estimation 
as  the  French. 

188.  The  great  difference  beiyvcen  French 

and 
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and  English  laces  is,  that  the  former  are,  or 
at  least  are  thought  to  be,  superior  in  durabi- 
lity to  the  latter.  This  quality  in  the  French 
laces,  is  attributed  to  the  mode  in  which  the 
makers  knot  or  tie  the  stitches,  and  in  the 
strength  of  the  thread. 

SAIL. CLOTH,  OR  CANVAS. 

189.  Sail  cloth  is  a  strong  texture,  made  of 
hemp,  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  ships  with 
sails. 

190.  Large  quantities  are  annually  made 
in  Great  Britain,  but  we  import  a  vast  deal  of 
this  article  from  North  America,  Russia,  and 
the  ports  on  the  Baltic. 

191.  The  sail-cloth  made  in  this  country 
is  subject  to  take  the  mildew  from  having  too 
much  starch,  and  is  therefore  inferior  to  that 
of  North  America,  which  is  not  liable  to  this 
injury. 

ROPE-MAKING. 

192.  A  rope  is  hemp,  hair,  &c.  spun  into  a 
thick  yarn,  and   then  several  strings  of  this 
yarn  twisted  together,   by  means  of   a  wheel. 

193.  When  made  small,  the  article   thus 
composed,  is  called  a  cord,  and  when  thick 
a  cable. 

194.  All  the  different  kinds  of  rope-manu- 
facture, from  a  fishing-line,  or  whip-cord,  to 
a  cable  of  a  first  rate  ship,  go  by  the  general 
narrre  of  cordage* 

195.  White 
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195.  While  cordage  is  that  which  pomes 
from  the  spinner,  without  being  otheiwise 
prepared  for  use  ;  tarred  is  that  which  is 
smeared  with  pitch  or  tar,  in  order  to  render 
it  impervious  to  the  water.  White  cordage, 
when  new,  is  stronger  than  tarred,  but  it  is 
not  so  lasting. 

196,  The   largest  rope-yards  in  England, 
are  those  at  Chatham.  Woolwich,   Deptford, 
and  Portsmouth,  which  belong  to  the  Royal 
Navy.     Some   of  the  cables,   made  in  these 
yards,  are  forty-two  inches  in  diameter. 

SHIP-BUILDING. 

197,  Ship  is  a  general  name  for  all  large 
vessels,  particularly  those  equipped  with  three 
masts  and  a  bowsprit. 

198,  Ships,  in  general,  are  either  employed 
for  war,  or  for  the  purpose  of  conveying  mer- 
chandize. 

199%  1  he  chief  parts  of  a  ship  are  as   fol- 
low: 

OBSERVATIONS. 

The  hulk,  or  hull,  which  is  the  body  of  the  ves- 
sel, or  that  part  which  floats  upon  the  water, 
contains  the  cabin,  or  master's  and  passenger^' 
room,  the  steerage,  or  sailors'  habitation,  and  the 
ko!dt  in  which  the  merchandize,  or  ballast,  is  de- 
posited. 

The  keel,  or  the  sharp  piece  of  timber  passes 
under  the  body  ef  the  ship'  from  endto  end. 

The 
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The  masts,  or  the  lofty  poles  rise  out  of  the 
luilk,  noon  which  the  sails  are  fastened. 

The  bowsprit,  A  long  piece  of  timber,  projects 
from  the  front  of  the  ship. 

The  rudder,  or  Aetm,  a  broad  piece  of  wood,  is 
pUced  at  the  stern,  or  back  of  the  vessel,  to  which 
there  is  a  tiller,  or  handle.  This,  by  being  turned 
either  to  the  right  or  left,  will  put  the  vessel  into 
a  nr-w  track ;  and 

The  deck,  or  flooring,  which  covers  the  cabin, 
hold,  £c. 

200.  Ships  are  constructed  in  docks,   or 
upon  wharfs,  where  they  are  supported  upon 
solid  blocks  of  timber,  placed  at  equal  dis- 
tances from,  and  parallel  to,  each  other  ;  in 
this   situation,   a  ship  is  said  to   be    on  the 
stocks. 

201.  The  principal   dock-yards  for  ship- 
building, are  at  Woolwich,  Depiford,  Ports- 
mouth, and  Plymouth,  and  numbers  of  mer-  . 
chant-ships, are  annually  constructed  in  most 
of  the  considerable  ports  of  Great  Britain. 

202.  British-built  ships  are  considered  su- 
perior in  point  of  durability,  elegance,  and 
appointment,  to  any  other  ships  in  the  world. 
English   ships  are  principally  built  of  oak- 
timber;  but  the  Americans,  and  most  other 
nations,  construct  their  vessels  of  fir. 

203.  The  Following  are  the  denominations 
of  the  ships  in  use  in  the  English  navy,  viz. 
Men  of  war,  which  are  large  vessels,  car- 
rying 
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rying  from  60,"  to  no  guns;  frigates,  ves- 
sels of  war,  lightly  constructed,  but  tarrying 
from  32,  to  50  guns  j  sloops  of  war,  carrying 
from  8,  to  1 8  guns.  All  these  vessels  have 
three  masts, 

204.  Among  merchant- vessel s ;  a  ship  has 
three  masts,  a  brig  two,   a  shop  one,  and  a 
sfhaoner  a  large  and  a  small  one. 

PAPER-MAKING. 

205.  Paper  is  manufactured  chiefly  of  linen 
rags,  of  which  large  quantities  are  imported 
from  Italy  and  Germany. 

206.  Writing  and  printing  paper  is  made  of 
white  linen  or  of  cotton. rags,  and  the  coarser 
sorts  of  paper,  such  as  brown,  &c.  are  made 
of  coarse,  or  coloured  rags. 

OBSERVATIONS, 

To  make  paper,  the  rags  are  first  cut  into  very 
small  pieces,  and  then  put  into  an  engine,  called 
the  'duster^  which  is  set  in  motion  by  machinery, 
and  so  contrived  as  to  separate  the  dust  from  the 
ihreds.  The  rags  are  next  reduced  to  a  pulp  of  a 
proper  consistence,  by  the  joint  action  of  water 
and  cylinders,  provided  with  iron  blades,  then  the 
pulp  is  taken  opt  of  a  vat  by  the  workman,  on  a 
mould  composed  of  wire-cloth,  and  furnished 
with  a  frame  to  retain  the  stuff,  and,  being  shaken, 
is  formed  info  a  smooth  shset,  which  is  laid  upon 
fejt,  tor  the  purpose  of  absorbing  the  moisture. 
When  the  sheets  are  nearly  dry,  they  are  hung  up 
in  an  airy  room,  and  when  thoroughly  dry,  are 
rizeti,  or  immersed  in  a' glutinous  composition* 

formed 
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formed  of  leather-parings  and  parchment-shreds, 
boiled  to  a  proper  consistence.  The  paper  being 
again  dried,  is  pressed,  examined,  folded,  and 
formed  into  quires  and  reams. 

207.  Various  substitutes  have  been  found 
for  linen-rags,  in  the  manufacture  of  paper, 
such    as   cotton,   thistles,    hemp,   hop- lines, 
cabbage  stalks,  peat,   the   bark  of  the  aloe- 
tree,  and  barley  straw. 

208.  There  are  paper-mills  in  many  parts 
of  Great  Britain,  but  in  time  of  peace  we  im- 
port much  of  the  article  from  Holland. 

PRINTING. 

209.  Printing  is  the  art  of  taking  impres- 
sions from  characters  or  figures/ movable  or 
immovable,  on  paper,  linen,  silk,  &c. 

210.  There    are  three  kinds  of  printing  ; 
the  one  from  movable  letters,  for  books  ;  th* 
other  from  copper-plates,  for  pictures,  and 
the  last  from  blocks,  in  which  the  representa- 
tion of  birds,  flowers,  &c.  are  cfct^fc&  ptint- 
ing  calicoes,  linens,  &c.  nwVL 

211.  The  invention  of 
by  most  authors,  to  the 
book  ever  printed  was  the 

peared  in  1450.     This  useful   an  was 
duced  into  England  about  the  y$a4k° 
2 1  2.   Books  ~are  printed   withnfaftt 
or  characters,  composed  of  lead 
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and  which  are  separately  cast,  according  to 
the  different  figures  of  the  alphabetical  let- 
ters, in  moulds  denominated  matrices. 

213.  The  workmen  employed  in  printing 
books  are  of  two  kinds  ;  namely,  compositors, 
who  range  and  dispose  the  letters  into  words, 
lines,  pages,  &c.  according  to  the  copy  of  the 
author;  and  pressmen,  who  apply  ink  upon 
the  same,  and  take  off  the  impression. 

214,  Copper-  plate-printing   is  the  art  of 
taking  offprints  or  impressions  from  copper- 
plates, engraved,  etched,  or  scraped  ;  and  this 
is  performed  by  means  of  a  rolling-press. 

TANNING. 

215.  Tanning  is  the  art  of  preparing  lea- 
ther from  raw  skins  and  hides,  so  as  to  ren- 
der it  more  durable. 

216,  Hides  are  of  three  sorts,  viz.  ist,  backs, 
or  butts,   2d,  hides,  properly  so  called  ;  and 
3d,  skins. 

3^7*  Butts  WQ  the  strongest  kind  of  hides. 
2  1  8.    Hides  are  made  from  the  skins  of 

tf*p$e  of  lighter  oxen. 
'$&/'«>  include  all  the  leather  that  is 
rru«uifictured;from  the  skins  of  calves,  dogs, 


220,?  ')Ailr  dlinds  of  hides  are  tanned  by 
.-  o&titkibark  ground,  and  steeped  in 
2;Jt>tft  this  liquor  they  are  first  im- 

raersed, 
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mersed,  afterwards  they  are  plunged  into  a 
pit,  containing  water  strongly  impregnated 
with  oil  of  vitriol ;  and  next  they  are  im- 
mersed in  another  pit,  filled  with  water,  a 
layer  of  bark  being  strewed  bet  ween  each  hide. 

221.  This   pit  is  twice  cleared,   and  the 
hides  are  as  often  replunged,  and  covered  with 
bark  as  before.     The  hides  are  finally  con- 
signed to  the  currier,  who  shaves,  softens, 
and  otherwise  prepares  the  leather  for   the 
shoemakers,  and  other  artisans. 

222.  We  export  large  quantities  of  leather 
to  several  European  states,  and  import  ox- 
hides from  Brazil,  and  other  parts  of  South 
America,  as  also  from  Ireland.     Russia  fur- 
nishes us  with  the  fine  red  leather,  used  by 
book-binders,  &c.     Morocco  leather  is  now 
made  in  England. 

223.  We   procure  goat,  kid,  and   lamb- 
skins,  from  the  same  country,  and  from  Tur- 
key  and  Italy. 

SOAP-BOILING  AND  CANDLE-MAKING.- 

224.  Soap  is  a  composition  of  fixed  alka- 
line salt,  combined  with  animal  or  vegetable 
oil. 

225.  The  coarser  kinds  of  soap  are  made 
in  large  quantities  in  Great  Britain ;  but  the 
French  and  Italians  are  noted  for  manufac- 
turing the  finest  perfumed  soaps. 

E  2  226.  Candles 
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226.  Candles  are  made  of  tallow,  wax,  or 
spermaceti,    and    the   wicks   are   commonly 
composed  of  several  threads  of  cotton. 

227.  Tallow  candles    are    called  dips,  or 
moulds.     Dips    are    made  by    plunging    the 
wick  repeatedly   into   melted  tallow,  till  it 
acquires   the   desired    coating   or   thickness. 

228.  Moulds  are  made  by  placing  the  cot- 
ton  wick  in  the  middle  of  a    metal   mould, 
and  pouring  the  melted  tallow   into  it.     The 
mould  is  the  exact  form  of  the  candle  re- 
quired to  be  made,  so  that  when   the  tallow 
becomes  quite  cool,  it  is  turned  out  a  perfect 
candle. 

STARCH. 

229.  Starch  is  obtained  by  steeping  wheaten 
flour  in  cold  water,  then  straining  it  through 
a  cloth,  and  suffering  the  farinaceous  particles 
to  subside. 

230.  Starch  is  mostly  used  for  stiffening  li- 
nen and  cotton  wearing  apparel. 

THE  SILK-TRADE. 

231.  Silk  is  a  very  fine,  soft,  bright,  thread, 
wound  from  the  covering  which  the  worm  of 
the  bombyx,  or  silk- moth,  spins  round  itself, 
before  entering  into  the  chrysalis  state. 

232.  The  finest  silk  is  brought  from  Italy, 

but 
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but  we  also  procure  large  quantities  from 
China,  and  from  Bengal,  in  the  East  Indies. 
Some  silk  is  also  brought  from  Spain,  Cyprus, 
&c. 

233.  Silk  is  either  raw  or  organzine.  Raw 
silk  is  that  which   has  barely  been  wound 
from  the  cocoons,  spun  into  threads,  and  not 
boiled  in  water,  as  other  kinds  of  silk  are. 

234.  Tram  and   organzine,    or   thrown 
silk,   is  that    which  is  prepared  for  the  us« 
of  manufacturers,   and  i§  regularly  twisted. 
About  12,000  bales   of  silk,   each  weighing 
I4olbs.   are  annually   imported    into  Great 
Britain. 

235.  The  following  are  the  principal   ar- 
ticles   manufactured  from    silk,   viz.    Silks, 
properly  so  called,  which  are  of  a  plain  tex- 
ture, woven  in  the  same  manner  as  linent 
and  other  plain  stuffs.     l^ehett  which  is  ex- 
ternally covered  with  a  close,  fine,  soft,  and 
short  shag ;  the  other  side  being  plain.     Taf- 
fety,  which  is  smooth,  and  is  remarkable  for 

its  gloss,  or  lustre.  Satin,  a  soft,  close,  and 
shining  silk. 

236.  Lustring,  a  light,  smooth,  and  glossy 
silken  stuff.     Sarcenet  also,  a  fine,  thin,  wo- 
ven silk.     Damask,*  sort  of  silk  stuff,  with 
a  raised  or  embossed    pattern,    representing 
figures,  flowers,  &c, 

237.  Crepe,  a  light,  transparent  stuff,  made 

»  of 
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of  raw-silk,  gummed,  and  twisted  on  the. 
mill,  and  slightly  woven.  Finally,  ribbons, 
too  well  known  to  need  any  descrip. 
tion,  and  which  are  principally  made  at  Co- 
ventry. 

238.  The  greatest  silk  manufactories  in  the 
world,    are  in  China,     and  other  parts    of 
the  East  Indies,  as  also  in  Italy,  France,  and 
Great  Britain. 

239.  The  most  extensive  manufactory  of 
this  kind,  in  the  latter  country,  is  carried  on 
in  the   parishes  of    Spitalfields,    Shoreditch, 
and  Bethnal  Green,  which  gives  employment 
to  about  7, ooo  persons. 

THE  MANUFACTURE  OF  STOCKINGS. 

240.  Stockings  are  made  either  of  worsted, 
silk,  Cotton,  or  flaxen  thread,  and  are  woven 
'in  a    loom,    or  knit    by   the    fingers,  with 
needles. 

241.  Wale?,  Shetland,  and    Aberdeen   in 
Scotland,  furnish  abundance  of  knit  worsted 
stockings  ;    and  in    England,   the    towns   of 
Nottingham  and  Leicester  are  rhechier  places 
for  the  stocking-manufacture,   with  looms,  in 
all  its  branches. 

242.  Hosiery  is  the  word   used  to  express 
stockings,     mittens,    night-caps,   pantaloons, 
and  ail  other  goods,  woven  with  the  stocking  - 
loom. 

THREAD. 
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THREAD. 

243.  Thread  is  a  slender  twist,    mnde   by 
combining  the  fibres   of  flax,  hemp,   cotion, 
silk,  or  other  vegetable  or  animal  substances. 

244.  Linen  thread,   of  the  best  quality,  is 
manufactured  in  abundance  in  Scotland    Cot-' 
ton  thread,  used  for  sewing,   has  lately  come 
into  great  repute,  and  is  principally  made  at 
and  about  Manchester  and  Glasgow. 

THE  WOOLLEN  TRADE  AND  MANUFACTURE. 

245.  Wool  signifies    the  hairy   filaments 
ifvhicn   form   the  covering  oi  sheep. 

246.  The  finest  and  most  esteemed  wools, 
•re  those  of  Spain.      The   English   wool    is 
excellent,  and   by    the  introduction   of  Spa- 
nish, or  Men/to  sheep   into  this  country,  is 
rapidly  improving 

247.  Spanish  wool,  nnd  the   finest  of  the 
English,   are  employed  in  the  composition  of 
our  broad  cloths  of  various  kinds,  v-.hich  are 
manufactured  in  the  West  of  England.     The 
coarsest  kinds  of  English  wool,   as  well  as 
those  of  Ireland  and  Scotland,  are  employed 
in  the  manufacture  of  baizes,    blankets,    and 
other  goods  of  a  similar  description. 

248.  The    middling  and  inferior    English 
wools   arc   made  intu   a    species    of  coating, 
called  second,  or  Yorkshire  cloth,  &c. 
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249.  Baize  is  a  kind  of   coarse  woollen- 
cloth,  chiefly  made  at   Rochdale  and    Col- 
chester; it  is  generally  dyed  green,   and  is 
principally  used  for  covering  desks,  and  lin- 
ing cases  ot  different  kinds.     Vast  quantities 
oi  baizes  are  sent  to   Spain  and  Portugal. 

250.  Calamanco  is  a   species   of  striped  or 
plain  woollen  stuff,  with  a  glossy  surface,  ma- 
nufactured in  England,  Brabant,  and  Flan- 
ders. 

251.  Blankets  of  various  qualities,  are  made 
from  fleece  wool  ;  they  are  first  wove,  and 
afterwards  felted  by  being  worked  in  a  mill. 
The  best  kind   of  blankets  is  manufactured 
at  Witney,  in  Oxfordshire. 

252.  Flannel  is  a   kind  of  loose,  woollen 
stuff,  which  is  manufactured  in  the  highest 
perfection  in   Wales,    it  is   also    made  in 
many  parts  of  England. 

253.  Yorkshire  is  the  grand  seat  of  wool- 
len  cloth  manufactures,  of  the  coarser  kinds. 
At  Leeds,  in  the  county  of  York,  there  are 
two  spacious  halls,  in  which  the  woollen- 
goods  are  sold,  and,  in  each  of  these,  10  to 
2o,oool.  worth  of  cloth,  are  oftentimes  sold 
in  the  course  of  a  few   hours.    There  are 
likewise   halls  of  a  similar  description,   at 
Halifax,  in  this  county. 

254.  Carpets    may  be  ranked   under  this 
head.    They  are  manufactured  principally  of 

wool, 
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wool,  and  are  worked    with  a  needle,  or  in 
the  loom. 

255.  The  finest  carpets  are  those  made  in 
Persia  and  Turkey.     At  Pans  there  is  a  ma- 
nufactory of  carpets,   in   the  manner  of  the 
Persian  fabric,  called  the  Gobelins. 

256.  Carpets,   of  good  quality,   are  also 
made,  in  Germany. 

257.  The   best    English   carpet-manufac- 
tures, are  those  established  at  Wihon ;  their 
most  valuable   and   elegant   productions,  are 
called  Brussels  carpets.     Those  made  at  Kid- 
derminster,  in  Worcestershire,   are  in  good 
repute,  but  the  Scotch  carpets  are  coarse. 

258.  The  woollen- manufactures  of  Eng- 
land employ  nearly  two  million  of  persons,  all 
of  whom  are  engaged  in  the  different  bra-.ches 
of  weaving,  combing,  spinning,   dying,  and 
shearing  the  wool. 

THE  WORSTED  AND  YARN  MANUFACTURES. 

259.  Worsted  is  a  kind  of  woollen- thread, 
which,    in  the    s;  inning,     is  twisted  harder 
than  woollen-yarn,    proper])    so    called.     It 
is  chiefly  used   in   the  making  of  stockings, 
caps,  and  gloves. 

260.  The    worsted  manufacture  takes  its 
name   from  Wanted,    a   town     in   Norfolk^ 
where  it  was  first  established.' 

161.  Yarn,  in  general,  denotes  the  manu- 
facture 
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facture  of  wool,  hemp,  flax,  cotton,  &c.  con- 
verted by  spinning  into  threads. 

262.  These  threads  are  subservient  to  a 
variety  of  useful  purposes,  such  as  the  rnak- 
ing  of  woollen.  cloths,  calicoes,  linens,  &c. 


POTTERY. 

263.  Pottery  is  the  manufacture  of  earth- 
enware, or  the  art  of  making  earthen-  vessels, 
in  a  general  sense  ;  therefore  it  applies  to  all 
the  different  branches.   - 

264.  Pottery  is  also  the  art  of  constructing 
vessels  of  stones,   pulverized  by   being  first 
made  red-hot,  then  thrown  into  water,  and 
afterwards  reduced  to  a  powder  in  a  mill. 

265.  The  stone-ware  is  made  near  Liver- 
pool, and   Lambeth,  &c.  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Vauxhall  ;  the   earthen-ware  prin- 
cipally in  Staffordshire,  or  Worcestershire, 
whence  it  is  brought  up  to  London,  and  re- 
tailed to  considerable  advantage. 

266.  The  articles  produced  by  the  potter 
are   known  under  the   names  of   china,  or 
porcelain,  delft,  and  crockery. 

267.  The  name  of  china  is  given  to  the 
finest    earthen-  ware,    used  for  tea-services, 
&c.  ;  because  the  first  manufacture  of  porce- 
lain, or  fine  earthen-ware,  was  established  in 
China,  whence  the  East  India  company  con- 

tinue 
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tinue  to  import  the  article.  Saxony  pro- 
duces a  most  excellent  species  of  china,  known 
under  the  name  ot  Dresden- ware,  and  France 
has  also  been  noted  for  a  very  elegant  manu- 
facture of  porcelain. 

268.  The  manufactures  of  china,   lately 
established  in   Worcester,  Derbyshire,  and 
Staffordshire,    have    evinced  such  astonish- 
ingly rapid  improvement,   that  they  bid  fair 
to  rival  the  productions  of  every  other  na- 
tion, in  this  branch  of  industry.     Fifty  gui- 
neas have  lately  been  given  for  a  tea-service 
of  Worcester  china.      The  articles  iu  this 
line  are  glazed,  elegantly  painted  and  gilt, 
and  some  of  them  are  nearly  as  transparent 
as  glass. 

269.  Delft  is  a  kind  of  coarse   earthen- 
ware, either  wholly  yellow  or  white,  or  made 
and  stained  in  imitation  of  china.     Jt  takes 
its  name  from  a  town  in  Holland,  where  the 
first  articles  of  this  kind  were  manufactured. 
The  greater  part  of   the  English    delft    is 
made  in  Staffordshire. 

270.  Crockery  is  a  name  generally  applied 
to  the  coarsest  kinds  of  earthen- ware,   such 
as  glazed  pans,  flower-pots,  and  the  like. 

271.  The  late  Mr.  Wedgewood  brought 
the  manufacture  of    earthen-ware  to  great 
perfection,  and  exhibited  considerable  taste, 
both  in  the  selection  of  his  models,  which 

arc 
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are  from  the  antique,   and  in  the  excellence 

of  their   execution.       His  manufactory   has 

obtained  the  classical  appellation  of  Eiruria. 

SUGAR-TRADE. 

272.  Sugar  is  a  sweet  concrete  juice,  ob- 
tained from  a  species  of  reed  or  cane,   which 
grows  in  the  East  and  West  Indies,  in  South 
America,    and   in    some    other  parts  of  the 
world. 

273.  Sugar  is  called  raw,  or  mutwuadoy  and 
rtfinad,  or  Jump  sugar. 

274.  Muscovado,  or    raw   sugar,    is   that 
which  we  consume  in  the  very  state  in  which 
it  comes  from  the  place  of  its  growth,  and  is 
usually  denominated  brown  sugar. 

275.  Refined,  or  lump  sugar,  i«  that  which 
is  made  by  boiling   raw  sugar,  in  proper  ket- 
tles, with  bullock's  blood  and  lime.     When 
perfectly  cold,  it    is  poured   into  unglazed 
ciay  moulds,  of  a  conical  form,   where  it  is 
suffered  to  crystallize,  and,  when  taken  out, 
it  is  loaf^  or  lump-sugar. 

276.  Sugar-candy  is  made  of  the   refuse 
of  refined  sugar,  by  the  introduction  of  frames, 
containing  threads,   stretched   from  one  end 
to  the  other.     The  sugar,  when  thoroughly 
hcaied,  shoots  into  crystals  around  the  threads, 
a  rut  it,f  according  to  its  quality,  brown,  yel- 
lu'.v,  or  white. 

The  sugarcane  thrives  best  in  a  rich  soil.     It 

generally 
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generally  attains  the  height  of  eight  or  ten  feet, 
and  puts  forth  a  great  number  ot  reeds  from  its 
Stem,  which  is  an  inch,  or  an  inch  and  a  quarter 
in  diameter.  When  ripe,  they  are  cut  down,  an'd 
put  into  a  mill,  which,  by  pressure,  forces  out  the 
saccharine,  or  sugary  matter.  This  is  received 
in  proper  vessels,  and  after  being  boiled  with 
quick-lime,  and  undergoing  other  processes  of  a 
secondary  nature,  becomes  raw,  or  muscovado 
sugar,  and  is  fit  to  be  exported. 

2^7  The  West  India  sugar  is  imported  in 
hogsheads  ;  it  is  the  best  in  the  known 
world,  being  succulent  arid  wholesome, 
whereas  that  of  the  East  Indies  is  sandy, 
and  though  of  a  good  colour,  is  the  weakest 
brought  into  this  country.  It  is  imported  in 
bags,  made  of  hemp.  The  Brazils,  or  Por- 
tuguese America,  furnishes  excellent  sugar, 
which  is  mostly  imported  in  wooden  chests, 
or  cases. 

278.  About  3,700,000  cwt.  of  West  India 
sugar  are  annually  imported  into  England. 

TOBACCO  TRADE. 

279.,  Tobacco  is  a  plant  which  thrives 
best  in  rich,  but  not  too  hei.vv  soil.  It  grows 
to  the  height  of  an  ordinary  sized  gooseberry- 
bush,  and  puts  forth  long,  broad  leaves, 
which,  with  the  stalks,  are  articles  of  com- 
merce. 

280.  The  tobacco  plant  is  at  first  green, 
I  but 
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but  gradually  assumes  a  darkish-red  colour. 
When  it  appears  thus,  it  is -fit  for  cutting, 
after  which  it  is  cither  packed  in  barrels,  or 
made  up  in  large  bundles,  and  exported. 

Tobacco  is  grown  in  North  and  South  America, 
Spain,  Portugal,  Hungary,  Turkey,  the  East  In- 
dies, Russia,  Prussia,  and  in  some  parts  of  France 
aid  Flanders.  It  might  be  readily  cultivated  in 
this  country,  but  our  government  has  wisely  con- 
sidered,  that  if  its  cultivation  were  tolerated,  it 
might  perhaps  supersede  the  growth  of  vegetable 
productions  of  greater  importance.  The  princi- 
pal use  to  which  tobacco  is  put,  is  that  of  making 
snuff;  for  this  purpose,  both  the  leaves  and 
stalks  of  the  plant  are  employed.  These  are  first 
dried  by  fire,  and  after  reduced  to  powder,  by 
means  of  a  mill.  The  Irish  snuff,  which  is  in 
high  repute,  is  generally  dried  more  than  any 
other  kind,  and  is,  for  the  most  part,  made  of  the 
stalks  of  the  tobacco-plant,  whence  it  has  ob- 
tained the  designation  of  stalk.  The  tobacco-leaf 
is  much  used  for  smoking,  either  in  the  form  of  a 
ffgar,  (that  is  rolled!  up),  or  cut  and  placed  in  the 
bowl  of  a  pipe.  Tobacco  is  frequently  used  for 
medicinal  purposes,  particularly  as  a  remedy  for 
the  diseases  of  cattle,  especially  sheep;  it  yields 
an  oil,  of  which  apothecaries  make  use  in  the 
composition  of  certain  medicines.  In  the  London 
docks,  at  Wapping,  there  is  an  immense  range 
of  warehouses,  appropriated  solely  to  the  recep- 
tion of  tobacco, 

WINE- 
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WINE-TRADE; 

281'.  Wine  is  a  liquor  made  of  the  ex- 
pressed juice  of  the  grape,  which,  immedi- 
ately after  pressure,  is  called  musf,  and  being 
fermented  becomes  wine. 

282.  This  trade  is  considered  of  such  im- 
portance, that  there  are  factories  or  societies 
of  merchants,  established  by  the  English,  in 
several  of  the  wine  countries. 

283.  Wine   is    imported  either  in  pipes, 
hogsheads,    butts,  or  quarter-casks,    or   (if 
remarkably  delicate,  such   as   champaign  is) 
in  bottles. 

The  following  are  the  countries  which  produce 
it,  and  the  species  of  the  article  mentioned,  are 
only  such  as  constitute  branches  of  trade.  France 
produces,  in  the  class  of  red-wines — claret,  bur- 
gundy, and  red-champaign  ;  and,  of  white-wines," 
champaign,  vin  de  grave,  lacrymtz  christi,  hermi- 
tage, frontiniac,  piiniac,  lumell,  and  common 
French  white-wine.  bfain  produces  tent,  beni- 
carlo,  mataro,  and  hospital  red-wines,  and  sherry, 
malmsey,  mountain,  peroximines,  rancio,  and 
chacoli,  which  are  unite.  Portugal  produces  red- 
port,  and  ranio,  red-wines  j  and  Lisbon,  carca- 
vellos,  bucellas,  and  white-pert,  white  wines. 
The  island  of  Madara  furnishes  the  excellent 
white  wine,  to  which  it  gives  name.  Tcntriffe, 
that  called  vidonia,  or  teneriffe.  Germany,  the 
invigorating  white  and  red-wines,  denominated 
hock,  or  rhenish  ;  Hungary,  the  wine  called 
tockaj  ;  the  Cafe  of  Good  Hope ,  cape-wine,  parti- 
F  -2  cularly 
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cul.trly  constantia  ;  and  Italy,  several  luscious 
kinds  of  wine,  especially  Florence  white-wine. 
Sicily  and  Sardinia  likewise  furnish  wines  of  the 
luscious  sort.  All  th-se  foreign  wines  are  either 
luscious,  swc<:t,  or  dry,  in  flavour;  that  is,  they 
either  part..  ke  of  a  honied,  a  pleasing  smooth,  or 
a  grave,  but  not  an  acid  taste.  With  most  wines 
which  art  exported  to  cold  countries,  a  certain 
quantity  of  strong  brandy  is  mixed,  in  order  to 
keep  them  from  turning;  sour.  In  England, 
wines  called  made-wines,  are  manufactured,  gene- 
rally from  ginger,  cowslip-blossoms,  elder-ber. 
ries,  raisins,  currants,  &c.  These  wines  are  en- 
tirely consumed  within  the  kingdom  of  Great 
Britain. 

FRUIT-TRADE. 

284.  Fruit,  in  a  commercial  sense,  implies 
those  kinds  of  foreign    fruir,  which  are  con- 
sidered articles  of  export  and  import. 

285.  The  principal  sorts  of  fruit,    known 
in  commerce,  are  lemons,    oranges,  raising 
figs,  plums,  ahrionds,  currants,  and  dates. 

286  The  principal  countries  from  which 
fruit  is  imported,  arc  Spain,  Portugal,  France, 
Italy,  the  Levant,  the  East  and  West  Indies, 
and  South  America. 


287.  Dying  is  the  art  of  fixing  upon 
cloths  of  various  kinds,  any  colour  which 
may  be  required,  in  such  a  manner  as  that  it 

shall 
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shall  not  be  easily  altered  by  exposure  to  the 
atmosphere. 

288.  The  substances  principally  subjected 
to  the  art  of  dying,  are  wool,  hair,  silk,  cot- 
ton,  hemp,  and  flax.     The  chief  ingredients 
used  in  the  process  of  dying,    are   the  dye- 
stuffs,  \vhich    extract  the    colouring  matter, 
and  the  mordants  which  fix  them. 

289.  The  scarlet,  cr   red-dye   stuffs,  used 
in  this  country,  are  as  follow  ;  viz  cochineal, 
which  is  an  insect,  found  in  South  America, 
and^the  East  Indies  ;  kerrnes,  likewise  an  in- 
sect,   found    in   France,    Italy,    Spain,   and 
some    islands  of  the  Archipelago  ;  madder, 
the  root  of  a  plant  which  grows  abundantly 
in    Holland  ;    carthamus,    or  safflower,   the 
flower  of  a  vegetable  cultivated  in  the   Fast 
Indies,  and   the  Levant  ;   and  Brazil-wood, 
brought  from  Portuguese  America. 

290.  Black  is   formed   by  g/een  copperas, 
made  in  this  country  ;  galls  of  Aleppo,  and 
logwood,  the  produce  of  a  tree  that  grows  in 
the  West  Indies,  and  South  America. 

291.  The    brown-dyes    are,  walnut-peels, 
peach  woods  with  galls  and   copperas,   and 
the  bark  of  the  birch,  and  other  trees. 

292.  The  blue  dyes  are,    woad,   a  plant 
growing  wild  in  many  parts  of  England,  and 
indigo,  a  blue  powder,  extracted  from  a  plant 

F  3  cultivated 
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cultivated  in  the  K;v-t  and  Wqst  Indies,  and 

in  North  and  South  Arne; 

293     The  v  re,  weld,  a  plant 

which    grow?    '.  in     ;his    country  ; 

fustic,  the  wood  of  a  1  i'ge  tree  which  grows 
in  the  West  Indies,  and  quercitron,  the  bark 
of  a  North  American  nee  There  are,  be- 
sides these,  many  compound  colours,  such 
as  green,  produced  by  a  ..ixture  of  yellow 
an'cl  blue,  drabs,  browns,  £e. 

The  colouring  nuaer  i.>  extracted  from  all 
these  by.  water,  hot  ur  c:,l  !,  and  the  cloth  made 
to  ;  pit-ibe  .  I  to  be  given  to  it, 

B/'b.  in  the  Wi,  or  tub,   in  which  it 

is  contained.  Mr-rt/ants  are  t-niployed  to  make  tlie 
cloth  take  the  ci.-c,  «;ini  aie  iii\v.iys  applied  prior 
to  innneision.iakino  pLice,  Alum  is  the'  mordant 
.most  commonly  used,  but  there  are  #lso  various 
metallic  solutions  is  mordants,  in 

the  dying  of  silk  and  vv    oi,  and  even  in  cotton. 

BL&U'Hj.VG. 

294.  Bleaching    Is   the   art  of   whitening 
linen-clo;'  f;  cotton,  cVc. 

295.  This  (irt   is    prac.ri-.ed  in    many  parts 
of  Great  Britain  and  lieland,    ;ut  especially 
in  the   northern  province  of  the  iauei    coun- 
try.    The    Irish   cloth,    from    being  thinner, 
is   general iy    oi   a    better    vhite    than    the 
Scotch. 

Th? 
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The  process  of  bleaching  may  be   divided  into 
five,  parts,   viz.   First,    steeping  and    milling.  Se- 
cond, bucking  and   boiling-    Third,    alternate  wa- 
tering and   drying.     Founh,    souring  ;    and  fifth, 
ith   soup    and    warm  water,    starching, 
and  blueing.      By   the    first  process    the  cloth    is 
freed,  from  all  its  superficial  foulness,  and   is  ren- 
dered soft   and  pliant.      By  the    second,  which  is 
chiefly   performed  by  means  of  alkaline   leys,  the 
brown  colour  of  the  newly  made  cloth  is  destroy, 
ed.     The  third,    which    consists    in  watering  the 
cloth,  and  letting  it  dry  alternately,  while  spread, 
upon  the  grass,  furnishes  it  in  a  peculiar  degree 
vJth  oxygen.      From    the  fourth   operation,   per- 
formed  by   applying  sour  milk,    or  water,  acidu- 
lated   with   sulphuric   acid,    its  whkqness   is  en- 
creased,  the  acid  destroying  the  colouring  matter ; 
but  if  the    cloth     has   not  previously  received  a 
large  portion  of  oxygen,  the  "  scur"  has  no  effect. 
By  the  fifth  process ;  it  is  entirely  freed  from    all 
impurities  which  it  may  have  contracted  in  pass- 
ing through  the  former  operations.     This  method' 
of  bleaching   occupies,    in   the  finest   weather,   a 
month  or  six  weeks,  but  twice  that  time  when  the 
weather  is  unfavourable. 

The  foregoing  is  the  method  practised  by  the 
bleacliers  in  general,  of  heavy  goods  in  Ireland  : 

The  manner  at  present  pursued  at  Manchester, 
and  Glasgow,  where  they  are  principally  in  the 
cotton  line,  a  substance  that  whitens  much  easier 
than  linen,  is  as  follows  : 

The  first  process  is  similar  to  the  first  and  se- 
cond of  the  above,  which  cleans  the  cotton  en- 
tirely of  the  oil  and  other  substances  it  may  have 
got  in  weaving. 

When  quite  clean,  instead  of  exposure  to  the 

atmosphere 
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atmosphere  on  the  grass,  it  is  immersed  for  one 
night  in  an  oxygenated  muriatic  ^iquor,  which  has 
the  same  effect  as  the  oxygen  of  the  atmosphere, 
in  destroying  all  the  colouring  particles  in  the  cot- 
ton.  It  is  then  rinsed,  boiled,  and  immersed  in  the 
same  liquor,  freshened  up,  washed  a  second  lime, 
boiled,  scoured,  washed,  rinsed,  and  dried.  This 
process  can  be  begun  and  finuhed  in  three  or  four 
days,  and,  in  general,  the  bleachers  in  Glasgow, 
of  the  fine  muslins,  can  return  them  to  the  mas. 
ter  manufacturers  in  three  days,  and  sometimes 
even  in  one. 

Heavy  goods  require  ten  days,  or  a  fortnight. 
Several  objections  have  been  made  to  the  new- 
bleaching  method,  on  account  of  the  probable  in- 
jury which  the  cloth  would  sustain,  but  from  the 
following  account  it  will  be  seen  that,  with  a 
very  little  attention,  no  injury  can  ensue. 

Manganese,  salt,  and  sulphuric  acid,  are  put 
into  a  retort,  the  first  of  which  contains  a  vast 
quantity  of  oxygen,  the  sulphuric  acid  liberates 
the  oxygen  from  it,  and  it  flies  over  with  the 
muriatic  acid  of  the  salt  in  the  shape  of  gas,  and 
is  received  into  a  leaden  vessel,  nearly  filled  with 
water,  it  is  thus  charged  with  as  much  oxy- 
gen as  it  alone  can  possibly  contain  j  the  overplus 
is  received  into  an  adjoining  yessel.  The  water  is 
sometimes  mixed  with  lime  or  potash,  till  it  is  of 
the  consistence  of  thick  paste,  by  which  addition 
it  is  enabled  to  absorb  a  great  deal  more  than  it 
otherwise  could  do. 

GLUE-MAKING. 

296.  Glue  is  a  tenacious  viscid  matter, 

serving 
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serving  as  a  cement  to  keep  substances  togc. 
ther. 

297.  There  are  three  sorts  of  glue,  viz. 
the  common,     used"  by  carpenters,  joiners, 
&c.  ;  a  finer  sort,  generally  used  in  the  con- 
struction of  fine  cabinet-ware,  and   a  third 
sort,  made  from  the  skins,  &c.  of  fish. 

298.  The  colourless  glue  is   made  from 
shreds  of  parchment,  vellum,  and  white  lea- 
ther, and  is  only  used  where  great  nicety  is 
required. 

299.  Common  glue  is  made  of  the  parings 
of  hides  from  the  tanneries,   pelts  from  fur- 
riers,   and  the  hoofs,  and   ears   of    horses, 
black  cattle,  sheep,  &c.  &c. 

300.  The  fish-glue  is  procured   from   the 
skins,  fins,   heads,  and  cartilages  of  various 
sorts  of  fish, 

OBSERTATIONS. 

To  manufacture  glue,  any  of  the  articles  in 
399  and  300,  should  first  be  cleansed  by  lime- 
water  from  grease  and  dirt,  then  steeped  in  clean 
water,  stirring  them  well  from  time  to  time  ;  they 
are  then  boiled  eleven  hours  in  a  large  kettle,  tlie 
liquor  is  strained  through  a  wicker-basket,  the 
impurities  are  suffered  to  subside.  From  these 
the  liquor  is  drawn,  and  boiled  a  second  time, 
till  it  is  a  clear  dark-brown  colour.  When  it  is 
thought  to  be  strong  enough,  it  is  poured  into 
frames  of  certain  dimensions,  where  it  hardens  as 
it  cools,  and  is  cut  out  by  a  spade  into  square 

cakes  $ 
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cakes ;  these  are  dried  in  the  open  air  on  a  sort 
of  net-work,  and  when  dry  are  fit  for  use. 

BUTTON-MAKING. 

301.  Buttons   are   made  of  silk,   cotton, 
thread,  hair,  horn,  ivory,  silver,  and  compo- 
sition-metal, plated  or  gilt. 

302.  The  trade  in  metal-butt6ns,  gilt,  and 
plated,    is    considerable,   especially   at  Bir- 
mingham, where  several  hundred  persons  are 
employed  in  this  manufacture  alone. 

The  process  of  button  making,  as  practised  at 
Birmingham,  is  very  simple.  The  pieces  of  me- 
tal are  either  cast  or  cut  to  a  proper  size,  and 
then  sent  to  the  button-maker,  who  has  dies  or 
stamps  of  different  patterns.  By  means  of  a  ma- 
chine, consisting  of  a  large  weight,  with  a  die 
fixed  to  it,  which  is  raised  and  let  fall  with  a 
single  pulley,  the  metal  is  stamped,  after  which 
the  shank  is  soldered  on.  The  late  Mr.  John 
Taylor,  of  Birmingham,  was  the  inventor  of  gilt, 
huttor.s,  of  which  no  less  than  Sool.'s  worth 
have  been  made  in  his  house  in  a  week. 

MERCHANTABLE    COMMODITIES. 

303.  Alabaster  is  a  kind  of  soft  stone,  re- 
sembling marble. 

304.  It  is  employed  by   sculptors   in  the 
formation  of  vases,  statues,  £cc. 

305.  Asia  produces  the  finest  sort  of  ala- 

baster, 
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baster,  but  there  are  very  good  species  found 
in  Germany  and  Italy- 

306.  Almond  is  a  kind  of  fruit  contained  in 
a  hard  punctured  shell, 

307.  They  are  of  two  kinds,  viz,  sweet 
and  bitter. 

308.  Both  kinds  are  employed  in  medi- 
cine;  they    are    likewise  used  for  culinary 
purposes.     They  are  brought  from  France, 
Spain,  Italy,  Portugal,  and  Barbary, 

309.  The  fruit  should  be  chosen  of  a  yel- 
lowish rind,  and  perfectly  white  kernel. 

310.  Alum   is  a  salt  or  an  acid  astringent 
taste.     It  is  made  of  alum-stone. 

311.  The  stones  used  in  making  alum  are 
very  commonly  found  in  Yorkshire,  and  in 
many  other  parts  of  England. 

312.  The  article  thus  made  is  called  fac- 
titious,  but  there  are  mines  of  natural  alum, 
at  Solfatara,   the  produce  of  which  requires 
very  little  preparation,  and  no  mixture  with 
any  other  ingredient.     Alum  is  used  in  dy- 
irg,  colouring,  making  candles,  tanning,   in 
pharmacy,    and    by   the  bakers,  in  making 
oread. 

313.  Alces.  This   is  a  medicine,  which  is 
produced  by  the  tree  called  the  aloe. 

The  juice,  which  constitutes  this  medicine, 
is  obtained  by  wounding  or  bruising  the  leaves. 
When  it  has  ceased  running  of  itself,  they  arc 

pressed, 
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pressed,  and  afterwards  dipped  in  water,  and 
pressed  again,  in  order  to  extract  the  whole  of  the 
liquid  from  them.  These  three  processes,  viz. 
the  incision,  the  pressure,  and  the  re-pressure, 
produce  three  species  of  aloes  ;  the  first  of  these, 
which  is  clear  and  fine,  is  called  succotorine,  it 
being  brought,  in  great  perfection,  from  the  is- 
land of  Socotora  ;  the  second  is  in  colour  like  a 
newly  killed  animal's  liver,  and  is  therefore  de- 
nominated hepajic  aloes,  (from  the  Latin  hepaticust 
or  liver-like)  ;  and  the  third,  or  worst  species, 
is  called  cabailine,  or  horse-aloes,  from  the  Latin 
word  caballinus,  its  use  being  confined  to  horses. 
From  the  leaves  of  the  alce-trcz,  the  people  of  Se- 
negal make  fishing-lines,  bow-strings,  stockings, 
and  hammocks. 

314.  Amber  is  a  hard,  bituminous,  yellow 
substance,  like  wax,  but  clear,  and   when  of 
good  quality,  nearly  transparent. 

Fine  amber  is  found  on  the  southern  coast  of  the 
Baltic,  on  the  eastern  shores  of  England,  and  in 
small  quantities  upon  those  of  Sicily,  and  the 
Adriatic  sea.  It  is  abundant  in  Ducal  Prussia, 
near  the  sea-coab:.  It  is  used  for  making  neck- 
laces,  snuff-boxes,  and  other  toys;  it  also  ; 
as  a  component  part  of  a  fine,  varnish. 

315.  Ambergris  is   a  substance    similar  to 
amber,  but  differing   from  the  latter   in    co- 
lour,   being  either   ash-coloured,   black,   or 
speckled. 

316.  Jt  is  found  in  the  East  Indies,  in  the 
islands  of  Asia,  3nd  in  Africa,  and  pieces  of 

it 
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it  are  often  thrown  by  the  tide  on  the  shores 
of    England,    Scotland,    Ireland,    and   Nor- 

•vay.  '  i 

Ambergris  is  used  by  confectioners,  to 
scent  their  prep;  .ratio.  -s.  It  is  likewise  employ- 
ed as  a  medicine.  There  is  an  essence  drawn 
f;oin  ambergris,  much  esteemed  as  a  perfume. 
This  is  principally  brought  from  Portugal. 

317.  Aqua  is   a   Latin    substantive,    signi- 
fying water,  and  coupled  with  certain  adjec- 
tives, it    expresses  various    liquids   of  gre?,t 
use  in  commerce,  such  as  aqua  regia,  used   by 
jewellers    and   others,   to    dissolve     metals; 
aquafortis,    used   by   assayers,   for   the  same 
purpose  ;  and  aqua  vi/ce,  which  is  only  ano- 
ther name  for  brandy,  and  spirits  of  various 
kinds. 

318.  Arsenic  is  a  metallic  sulphur      It    is 
cf  three  sorts,  viz.  white,  yellow,  and  red. 

,p!e  nrsenic    is   a  very  strong    poison, 

where  judiciously  compounded  with  other  druv>j>, 

it  becomes  a  medicine,  and  helps  to  preserve  th  -t 

life,   v.  hich,  v  iu>n  improrrr  ly  used,   it  wouht  de- 

stroy.    Arsenic  also  serves  to  make  zaftVe,  which 

isuset^by  potters  to  give  a  blue  colour    to   thvir 

..nd  '•  iinii.  i  •>,  js    \\cll    as    •  tnrt  h-m:ikers, 

it,    hut  will;  CMMiion.      Sa\v)ny  auvi 

Aiiatiio  .iLouiid  in  vi.ij,  dan^.rous 


319.   Ashes.     Tlii.s  term  is  used,  in  a  com- 
6  mercial 
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mercial  sense,  to  signify  the  earthy  part  of 
wood,  kelp,   and   other  combustible   bodies, 
remaining   after   such  bodies  are  consumed 
•with  fire 

Pot-ashes  and  pearl-ashes,  the  former  so  named 
from  being  made  in  pots,  and  the  latter,  which  is 
only  the  former  purified,  is  named  from  having  the 
form  of  pearls,  or  round  berries.  They  both  come 
from  America,  as  well  as  the  north  ot  Europe. 
Barilla,  another  species  of  ashes,  is  principally 
brought  from  Spain,  and  the  Levant  ;  they  are 
made  from  the  salsola  soda,  salt-wort,  or  common 
kelp.  All  these  ashes  are  used  in  the  manufacture 
of  soap,  glass,  &c.  and  for  the  purposes  of  bleach- 
ing linens,  cottons,  &c. 

320.  Bacon  is  made  from  the  carcase  of 
the  hog,  with  the  exception  of  the  hind-leg, 
which  is  separated,  and  called  the  ham. 
They  are  both  cured  in  the  same  manner, 
which  is  by  first  thoroughly  impregnating 
them  with  salt  and  salt-petre,  effected  prin- 
cipally by  laying  them  in  a  very  strong 
brine  ;  (formerly  it  was  accomplished  by 
rubbing  in  the  salts  with  the  handj,  after 
which  they  are  dried  and  smoked. 

Those  counties  of  England,  particularly  noted 
for  producing  excellent  bacon,  are  Cumberland, 
Yorkshire,  Hampshire,  and  Wiltshire.  Ireland 
exports  bacon  in  considerable  quantities,  espe- 
cially by  Waterford.  From  this  place  it  is  ge- 

aeraily 
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nerally  sent  to   England  green,   and  there  smoked 
and  dried. 

321.  Balsam  is  a  resinous  matter,  obtained 
from  trees  of  different  kinds,   and  generally- 
yielding  a  fragrant  smell. 

322.  The  principal   balsams  are  benzoin, 
balsam  of  Tolu.  or  Peru,  and  storax. 

323.  They  are  almost  entirely  used  for  me- 
dicinal purposes. 

324..  Blubber  is  the  fat  of  the  whale,  and 
other  aquatic  animals. 

325.  It  is  boiled  down  into  an   oil,  gene- 
rally denominated  train-oil. 

Books.  The  improvements  which  the  English 
language  has  undergone  within  the  two  last  cen- 
turies, and  the  number  of  able  and  intelligent 
writers  \vho  have  sprung  up  in  the  British  empire 
within  that  period,  have  uonderfully  contributed 
to  increase  the  book  trade,  and  caused  the  works 
cf  English  authors  to  be  eagerly  bought  up,  both 
abread  and  at  home.  An  idea  of  the  extent  of 
this  branch  of  commerce,  to  which  literature 
gives  existence,  may  be  formed  from  the  state- 
ment of  the  quantity  of  paper  employed  by  one 
bookseller  for  his  publications,  during  the  space 
of  ten  years,  namely,  from  1798  to  1808.  The 
paj  er  so  employed,  would,  if  laid  sheet  by  iheet, 
extend  round  the  woi  Id  ! 

326.  Borax  is  a  salt,  produced  in  the  moun- 
tain^-of  Thibet,  in   Asia,  naturally,  as   well 
as  artificially  by  evaporation. 

GZ  The 
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The  borax  imported  from  China,  is  purT 
that  of  Thibet,  ami  >..  found  in  a  natural  t.tate. 
It  is  used  for  soldering  broken  iiu-taTs,  lor  pulling 
vitreous  or  ;>lu^y  earths  in'o  a  state  of  fusion, 
and  in  several  cheniic.il  proressrs.  It  is  aha 
employed  by  dyers  t'jr  giving  H  gloss  to  silk». 

327.  Bran  is  the   husks  of  whear,  which, 
when  ground,  are  .separated  from  the  fl-  jr  by 
a  sieve. 

328.  Bran  is   of  two  kinds  ;    the    best   of 
which,    called    sharps,  is    mixed    with   Hour, 
to  form  household  bread.      Bran,  "commonly 
so  called,  is   used  in  feeding  cattle,   poultry, 
&c.  &c. 

329.  Butter  is  an  artificial   preparation  of 
cow's  milk,  which,  either  in   an  entire   state, 
or  in    that  of  cream,  i^   agitated    tor  a  consi- 
derable time,  till  all  its  unctuous  or  fat  par- 
ticles are  separated    from    tin-   whey,    and  a 
soft,  consistent  mass,  is  formed. 

Ireland   is  the  grand  market  for  saKed  butter, 
and  from  Cork,   Waterford,   and    C.-.rlov.1,  ii- 
country,-  vast  quantities  of   this  i^cf^sary  ;. 
of  food  are    expoited  to  all    parts  e,    to 

America,  the  West  Indies,  and  Asi  .  F-oni  Wa- 
teribrd  alone,  91,^23  cwts.  of  Lu  .i,  amounting 
to  the  sum  of  505,026!.  were  cxi  u  u..nng  the 
year  1808. 

330.  Cacao,  or  cocoa,  is  the     h'^colate  nut, 
and  grows  very   common  in  the  West  in- 
dies. 

331.  Each 
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331.  Each  cocoa,  or  chocolate  nut,  is 
about  the  size  of  a  large  almond,  and  is  co- 
vered with  a  shell,  which  generally  contains 
thirty  of  the  nuts  It  is  principally  from 
these  nuts  that  chocolate  is  manutactured. 

It  is  necessary  to  distinguish  between  the  tree 
which  produces  the  chocolate  nuts,  and  that 
which  yields  the  large  cocoa  nuts,  with  rough 
rinds,  and  containing  a  sweet,  white  kernel,  and 
a  small  portion  of  milky  juice.  These  large  co- 
coa-nuts are  the  fruit  of  the  cocos,  a  tree  which 
£ro\vs  in  the  Indies,  in  all  the  warm  parts  of 
America,  and  in  Africa.  The  leaves  of  this  tree 
may  be  wrought  into  brooms,  nets,  mats,  and 
sacks  ;  and  cordage  is  made  from  the  stringy  fila- 
ments which  cover  the  shell  of  the  cocoa-nut. 
The  shells  themselves,  will  take  a  beautiful  po- 
lish, and  are  frequently  wrought  into  utensils  both 
useful  and  ornamental. 

332.  Camphor,  or  camphire,  is  produced  by 
boiling  the   wood  and    roots  of  a  species    of 
laurel-tree,   that  grows   in  several   parts  of 
the  East. 

333.  The  camphor   rises  with  the   steam, 
and  is  collected  in  the  head,  or  cover,  of  the 
still  wherein  it  is  boiled. 

334.  It  is  chiefly  used  in  pharmacy. 

335.  Capers  are  .the  full- sized  buds  of  a 
tree,    which  grows    in  the   warm  parts  of 
Europe. ' 

6  3  336.  Capers 
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Capers  are  prepared  with  vinegar 
and  salt,  and  are  used  as  r>i  kles. 

337.  Chalk  is  a  white  earth,  which  abounds 
in  Britain,  France,  and  Norway.  It  is 
chiefly  used  for  domestic  purposes,  when 
made  into  whiting.  There  is  likewise  red- 
chalk,  used  in  making  pencils  and  crayons. 

338  Chesse-  is  the  curd  of  milk  separated 
from  the  whey,  and  hardened  by  pressure. 

The  principal  manufactures  of  cheese  in  Eng- 
land, are  in  Gloucestershire,  Wiltshire,  and  Che- 
shire. We  export  much  of  it  to  Ireland,  to  Ame- 
rica, and  the  West  Indies,  as  also  to  Africa  and 
India.  We  import  cheese  from  Italy,  Holland, 
and  Switzerland.  Parmesan  cheese  comes  from 
Italy;  Gruyere  cheese  from  Switzerland. 

339.  Chesnuts  are  the  fruit  of  the  ches- 
nut-tree,  which  thrives    well  in    this  coun- 
try. 

340.  They  are  used  in  some  parts  of  France 
and  Italy,   as  a  substitute   for  bread.     Starch 
may  be  made  from  horse  chesnuts. 

34  [.  Cinnabar  is  a  ponderous  mineral  sub- 
stance, found  in  Spain,  Hungary,  and  several 
other  parts  of  the  world. 

342.  When  cinnabar  is  reduced  to  pow- 
der, it  becomes  vermillion,  a  fine  red-colour, 
pscd  by  painters. 

-243.  (for  0  1  is  a  hard,  stony  substance, 

of 
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of  a  reddish  colour,  found    in   large  beds  cr 
masses,  in  the  sea. 

Properly  speaking,  coral  is  a  plant  which  grows 
in  the  ocean,  a:id  forms,  as  it  v.  ere,  siib-niunne 
groves  It  is  a  very  valuable  article.  It  is 
principally  found  in  the  great  South  Sea,  and 
not  infrequently  in  jhe  Mediterranean.  'The 
French  are  inor  ;  than  any  other  nation  i,u 

the  coral-fishery. 

344.  Chocolate  is  a  kind  of  cake,  prepared 
principally  from  the  nuts  of  the  cocoa  free. 

345.  Chocolate    is    made    in     England, 
Frai.ee,  and  othtr   parts   of  Europe,  and   is 
entirely  used  in  the  co,;  position   of  a   wtll 
known  nutritive  beverage, 

346.  Cider.  This  is  a  liquor  extracted  from 
apples  by   pressure,    and    submitted    to  the 
vinous  fermentation. 

347.  Cider  is  principally    made  in  Glou- 
rihire,  Devonshire,    and  Herefordshire, 

in  England,  as  veil  ?s  in  Normandy,  in 
^e.  We  export  cider  to  the  continent 
'iropo,  yp.d  to  Ireland. 

348.  Perry,   which    somewhat    resembles 
c5.dcr,  is   the  fermented  juice  ot  the  pear. 

Coaches,   chariots,    curricles,    &c.  are 
i.uid   to    the  continent    of  Eu- 
:  :  irel nul,  \\v.  Ea^t  Indies,  and  other  p! 

elegant  carvi.-^'-rs   cf  tl;vac    kinds,    are 

349-  c^/t 
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349.  Coal  There  are  five  sorts  of  coal 
dug  out  of  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  viz.  pit- 
coal,  culm-coal,  slate-coal,  cannel-coal,  and 
Kilkenny  coal. 

Of  these  the  three  first  ar?  nearly  alike,  being 
tho-^e  species  of  coal  generally  used  by  private  fa- 
milies. Cannel-coal  burn.*  with  a  bright  flame, 
cracks,  and  flies  about  when  ignited.  This  kind 
of  coal  is  frequently  bsed  for  making  tea-pots, 
cream-jugs,  and  various  sorts  of  toys.  Kilkenny- 
coal  yields  scarcely  any  smoke  or  flame,  but  it 
produces  a  very  intense  degree  of  heat.  Coals  are 
foinid  at  or  near  Newcastle,  Sunderland,  White - 
haven,  Wigan,  Swansea,  &c.  in  England  and 
Wales,  Kilkenny  in  Ireland,  and  in  different  parts 
of  Scotland. 

35°g  Coffee.  This  is  the  berry  from  which 
the  excellent  beverage  that  bears  its  name  is 
made.  It  is  produced  by  a  tree  that  grows 
in  many  parts  of  the  woild. 

The  coffee-tree  bears  a  very  near  resemblance 
to  the  cherry-tree,  and  the  form  of  its  fruit  is 
much  like  that  of  th*  olive.  The  fruit,  \\hich 
is  the  useful  part,  gn.ws  in  clusters,  and  is  ranged 
along  the  branches,  under  the  leaves.  It  is,  at 
first,  of  the  same  green  a*  the  laurel,  but  it  gra- 
dually turns  to  a  deep-red,  when  it  is  considered 
ripe,  and  i>  gathered  for  exportation, 

3151.  The  best  coffee  comes  from  Arabia, 
and  is  called  Mocha,  or  Levant  coffee  ;  the 
pext  sort  of  coffee  is  brought  from  the  East 

Indies, 
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Indies,  and  the  islands  of  Asia,  especially 
Java  and  Borneo  ;  and  lastly,  the  West  In- 
dia islands  produce  that  kind  of  coffee  which 
is  mostly  chunk  in  England.  We  export 
much  of  our  West  India  coffee  to  other  parts 
of  Europe,  and  consume  a  great  deal  at 
home. 

3,52.  Copperas,  a  name  given  to  green  vi- 
triol. It  is  used  in  dying  wool  and  hats 
Mack,  and  in  making  ink. — (See  Vitriol.) 

353.  There  are   copperas   works   in    many 
parts  of  the  kingdom,  and   much  of  ths  ar- 
ticle is  exported  to  Ireland. 

354.  Cork.  This  substance  is  the  produce 
of  a  tree  which  grows  to  the  height  of  30  or 
40  f< 

•-,  The  cork   is   tie  bark    of  the    tree  ; 

rree  is  not  injured  by  being  deprive*!  of 
its  coat,  but  becomes  covered  with  a  fresh 
baik,  soon  after  the  old  one  is  taken  off. 

France,  Spain,  and  Portugal,  pvodrce  cork    in 

dance,  but  ihc  Spanish    is  thought  the  best. 

u-,-d  f <  r    making   stoppers    for   bottles, 

bungs  for    bMnHs,    sv.immin  aiul    tiiat 

kind   of  liglit-blac..  r>sh-bhck, 

by  painters.     C_ •  k  shoul.i   beclio-.cii  light, 

;,     tiee   from    large  pores,  and    velvety,    or 

35''.     c  In    a  commercial    sense, 

currants  signify  those  due.  .-.  !iich    are 

used 
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used  for  domestic,    as  well  as  for  medicinal 
purpose^. 

3^7.  They  are  mostly  brought  from  Zante, 
Cephalonia,  and  other  island*  situated  in  the 
Mediterranean  sea. 

358.  Fra  k-ncfnse  is  a  gum  re?in,    the  pro- 
duct of  a   tree  of  the   genus   of  pine,  which 
grows  in  Turkey  and  the  East  indies. 

359.  Frankincense  is  brought  to  us  in  lit- 
tle balls,  of  a  brown^h  or  yellow  colour  on 
the  outside,  internally    whitish,  or  variegated 
xvith  whiti:?h  specks.     Its  principal    use  is  in 
plasters,  and  in  fumigations. 

360.  Grapes  are  the  fruit  of  the  vine,  and 
are  either  red  or  green, 

361.  Grapes   are  grown  in  England,  but 
never  come  to  such  a  state  of  perfection,  as 
to  afford  wine. 

362.  In   Spain,   Portugal,   Italy,  France, 
and  some  other  parts  of  the  world,  grapes 
are  not  only  used  in  the  making  of  wine,  but 
are  gathered  for  exportation. 

363.  Gum,  a  vegetable  juice,  exuding  from 
the  bark  of  trees,  and  hardened  into  a  brittle, 
transparent  mass,   by  the  action  of  the  air 
2nd  sun. 

The  most  valuable  kinds  of  gum  are  j  gum-ara- 
bic,   brought  from  Arabi.i,    the  East   Indies,  and 
Turkey;    gum  senega1,  brwght  from    Anica;  sum, 
tdraganthy  or  tragacanth,  produced  in  Greece,  Ana- 
tolia, 
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tolia,  Aleppo,  Smyrna,  and  the  island  of  Candia  ; 
gum  copal)  brought  from  France  and  Italy  ;  native 
gum,  produced  by  our  own  trees  ;  and  gum  am- 
nwniacum,  brought  from  Egypt.  These  gums  are 
employed  in  medicine,  and  the  making  "of  paint, 
paste,  varnish,  calico-printing,  in  tanning  and 
preparing  leather,  &c. 
He 


emp  audjlajc  are  so  nearly  allied,  that  we  class 
them  together.  The  former  is  cultivated  in 
Kussia,  in  France,  Italy,  Canada,  &c.  in  En- 
gland, and  in  Ireland.  Large  quantities  are 
imported  from  Riga,  and  other  ports  on  the  Bal- 
tic. Of  this  substance  are  made  coarse  hempen 
cloths,  fit  for  sheeting,  sails,  bagging,  and  ropes 
of  every  size,  as  likewise  netting,  &c.  l;lax  is 
much  finer  than  hemp  ;  it  is  grown  in  c»  undance 
in  North  America,  Holland,  Russia,  and  in  some 
degree  in  Ireland  and  Kngland.  Of  this  '...nt, 
linen  of  the  finest  kind,  cambric,  laces,  l.iwns, 
&c.  are  made  ;  as  are  fine  twine,  sheeting,  &c. 
Flax-seed  yields  an  oil  called  linseed-oil,  which, 
is  used  in  medicine,  and  in  making  varnish  and 
paint. 

364.  Hops  are  the  flowers  of  a  plant,   and 
is  one   of  the  principal   ingredients  in  beer, 
and  other  malt  liquors. 

The  hop-plant  creeps  like  snake-weed,  and 
twines  as  it  grows  up  round  poles,  which  arc  fixed 
in  hop  grounds  for  this  purpose. 

365.  The  most  esteemed   in  this  country, 
are  those  of  Farnham,    in  Surry,  and  ne.\t  to 
them  are  those  of  Kent  and  Sussex. 

366.  The 
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366.  The  price  of  hops  varies    according 
to  the  quantity   of  the  article  in  the1  market, 
the  appearance  of   the  young  plants,  &c. 

367.  Hops  are  exported   in   large    quanti- 
ties to  Ireland,   but   the  greater  pait,  grown 
in  England,  is  consumed  at  home,  in  the  por- 
ter and  ale  breweries. 

368.  Isinglass,  which'the  French  denomi- 
nate  coll'de  poisson,  or  fish-glue,  is  prepared 
from    different    sprcies  of    a   Russian     fish, 
called  sturgeon.     It  inay  also  be  made  from 
the  air-bladders  of  the  c"d. 

369.  The  finest  sorts  of  isinglass  are  con- 
sumed  in    making  mock  pearls,  in     stifTen- 
ning  linens,  silks,  gauzes,  &c.  and  in  clearing 
wine.  " 

370.  Iv  ry  is  the  tooth  or  tu-k   of  the  ele- 
phant,   growing  on   each  side  of    hi*  trunk, 
and  in  «onne  degree  resembling  the  shape  of 
a  horn 

It  is  brought  from  Africa  and  ibe  East  Indie?,, 
arid  is  valued  for  its  rernaikable  whiteness,  its  po- 
lish,  and  b<:;uitiful  ^rn:in.  it  is  known  in  com- 
merce u  ruler  two  Hi  tit  rent  designations,  namely, 
eleyhai't's  teeth,  and  St  hrrvelh  ;  the  former  are 
the  larpr,  the  Ut-er  the  .  '  i  hrokea  teeth, 

&c.  of  the  aninKil*.  Ivory  is  employed  in  the 
manufacture  ct  cc:i:bs,  snuff-boxes.  Hiid  other  ar- 
ticles cf  a  -«in:iL;r  k.; -ri. 

^71.    Lemon  ,  Units,  and   srxn£ts,  are   the 

produce 
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produce  of  frees  which  grow  in  Spain,  For- 
tugal,  Italy,  Malta,  and  many  other  parts  of 
the  world. 

Lemons  and  oranges  are  fruits  so  well  known 
as  to  need  no  particular  description.  The  latter 
are  either  sour  or  sweet,  and  are  chiefly  brought 
to  us  from  Spain.  We  likewise  import  some  of 
both  theie  fruits  from  the  Azore  islands,  and  Por- 
tugal, but  the  Portuguese  lemons  and  oranges 
are  far  inferior  to  the  Spanish.  The  Portuguese 
fruit  may  be  easily  discovered  by  the  thickness 
and  roughness  of  the  rind,  whereas  that  of  the 
Spanish  is  thin  and  smooth.  Limes  are  a  smaller 
kind  of  lemons,  the  rinds  being  green.  These  a-/e 
brought  from  Spain  and  Portugal.  Oranges,  le- 
mons, and  limes,  are  imported  in  chests,  and  each 
fruit  is  wrapped  up  in  paper,  which  should  never 
be  changed  by  the  wholesale  dealer,  as  such  a  pro- 
ceeding  causes  the  fruit  to  rot. 

372.  Licorce  is   a  plant  grown  in  many- 
parts  of  France,  Spain,   Italy,  Germany,  and 
principally  in  Yorkshire,  in  England. 

The  inspissated  juice  of  this  plant  is  made  into 
balls  and  cukes,  and  brought  to  us  from  Spain  and 
Holland.  Liquorice  is  chiefly  used  for  medicinal 
purposes. 

373.  Malt  is   prepared  from    barley,   by 
steeping  it  in  water  tiil  it  swells,  then  laying 
it  in  heaps,    till  it  begins   to  shoot   out  the 
first  radical.     The  vegetation  is  now  stopped 
by  its  being  dried  on  a- kiln.     It  constitutes 

M  the 
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the  chief  ingredient  used  in  the  brewing  cf 
beer,  and  the  distilling  of  certain  species  of 
spirits. 

374.  Malt   is  of  two   kinds,    viz.  brown 
and   pale  ;    the  difference  between  them   is, 
that  the  former  is  more   highly  dried  on  the 
kiln  than  the  latter. 

375.  Marble   is  a  calcareous    stone,  that 
admits  of  a   very  bright   and  beautiful  pol- 

h. 

376.  The  finest  kinds  of  marble  are  those 
of  Italy,  Blakenburgh.  France,  and  Flanders. 
Very  fine   specimens -of  this   stone  have  also 
been  found  in  the  Western  Isles  of  Scotland. 
Kilkenny,  jn  Ireland,  produces  the  most  beau- 
tiful kind  of  black  marble. 

377.  Oil  is  an  unctuous,  inflammable  mat- 
ter,  drawn  from  several  natural  bodies. 

Tfl%. Olive  <s//, is  brought  from  Italy, France, 
Spain,  and  Portugal,  and  extracted  from  the 
fruit  of  the  olive-tree.  It  is  used  for  xnedu 
cinal  and  culinary  purposes. 

379.  Lintseed-oil  is   extracted   from  flax- 
seed. 

380.  Rape- oil  is  extracted  from    the  seed 
of  a  plant  somewhat  similar  to  the  cabbage, 
called    rape- seed  ;    it  is'    used    for   culinary 
purposes,  and  in  making  soap. 

381.  Whale*  seal,  cody  and  pilchard  oils,  are, 
as  their  denominations  express,  the  produce 

Gf 
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of  certain  species  of  fish,  and  are  mostly 
employed  in  lighting  lamps, preparing  lea- 
ther, and  for  such  like  purposes. 

382.  Oil  of  turpentine  is   the    produce   of 
the  resin  called  turpentine,  and  is  principally 
used  by  painters,  it  takes  tar,  5tc.  out  of  linen 
and  woollen  clothing,  and  is  the  best  applica- 
tion yet  discovered,  for  burns  and  scalds. 

383.  Oil  of  vitriol  is  produced  from  sul- 
phur and  nitre,  arid  is  much  used  by  dyers,  vi~ 
negar-makers >  hat- makers,  and  other  ar:*izans. 

384.  Opium  is  a  drug,    prepared  from   the 
milky  juice  of  the  white  poppy. 

385.  Opium    is  brought   to    us    from    the 
Levant  and  the  East  Indies,  and   is  of  great 
use  in   medicine.     It   i.>,  hovever,  a  strong 
poison,   and  must  be  used  with  great  caution. 

386.  Peatls  are  hard,  white,   shining  sub. 
stances,  found  principally  in  the  oyster. 

387.  Pearls  are   brought   from    the  East 
Indies,  the  eastern  coast  of  Afiica,  and  some 
other  parts   of   the  world.      The    rivers   of 
Scotland  are    known   to    produce   very    fine 
ones.     This     article  is  chiefly   employed   in 
the  formation  of  necklaces,  ear- rings,  brace- 
lets, and  other  ornaments,  worn  by  women. 

388.  Pencils  are  made  of  pieces  of  black- 
lead,  or  red  chalk,  covered  with  a  thin  coat- 
ing of  cedar,  or  o.her  kinds  of  hard   wood, 
and   are  so  generally  known,   as  to   require 

H  2  little 
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little  explanation,    with  regard  to  the  pur- 
poses for  which  they  are  used. 

389.  Camel  hair  pencils   are  those    small 
brushes  formed  by  means  of  a  quill,  and  a 
small  tuft  of  camel's  hair,  and  fitted  with  a 
wooden  handle.    These  are  used  for  painting 
with,  in  water-colours. 

390.  Pewter  is  composed  of  unequal  parts 
of  lead,  tin,  and  antimony. 

391.  This  factitious  metal  serves  for  mak- 
ing  vessels  of  various   kinds,  such   as  tan- 
kards, j"gs,  spoons,  &c. 

392.  Jj^ticks  ilver,  or  m<rcury.  is  a  fluid  mi- 
neral, found  in   the  mines  of  India,    South 
America,  Hungary,  &c. 

393.  Mercury  is   much  used  by  assayers, 
and  is  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  look- 
ing-glasses, in  other  branches  of  'the  arts,  and 
also  in  medicine. 

994.  Raisins  are  grapes  prepared  by  suf- 
fering them  to  remain  upon  the  vine  until 
they  are  perfectly  ripe,  and  then  drying  them 
in  the  sun,  or  by  the  heat  of  an  oven. 

395.  We  import  most  of  our  raisins  from 
Spain  and  Portugal,   but  we  likewise  bring 
some  from  different  islands  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean,   such  as  Lipari,  &c.   and  from  the 
Levant. 

396.  Muscadine   raisins  are  the  best  sort ; 

bloom 
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llovm,l\\c  next,  and  suti-ratsins the  worst  kind 
of  those  got  from  Spain. 

397.  Resin,  or   rssiny    is  the  dried  juice 
which  either  exudes  naturally,  or  is  obtained 
by  incision   from  different  trees   and  shrubs, 
such  as  the  pine,  &c. 

398.  It  is  used  by  salt  boilers,   and  by  mu- 
sical-instrument makers. 

399.  It  is  likewise  melted  over  the  bungs 
of  casks   and    hogsheads,  in  order  to  prevent 
the  liquor  which  they  contain  from  oozing 
out. 

400.  England  produces   both   black  and 
yellow  rosin  ;  but  a  great  deal  of  both  kinds 
is  imported  from  America,  Jamaica,  and  the 
Leeward  islands. 

401.  Satt  is  either  the  produce  of  the  sea- 
water,  of  salt-springs,  or  is  found  in  mines  in 
large  masses. 

402.  The   mode  of  extracting   salt  from 
the  water  of  the  sea,  or  salt  springs,    is  that 
of  heating   the   water  till   it  rises  in    st^am, 
so    that  the    particles  of    the  salt    become 
disengaged,  and  fall  to  the  bottom  of  the  pan. 

403.  If  salt  water  be  exposed  in  long  shal- 
low pits,  or  saltpans,  dug   in  the  ground,  the 
sun   will,   in  this   country,  during  summer, 
produce   the  desired    evaporation.       By    the 
latter  method  bay  salt  is  obtained  ;  so  called 

H.  3  from 
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from  being  principally  made  in  bays  of  the 
sea.  In  addition  to  its  salt  springs,  Italy 
abounds  in  fossil,  or  mineral  salt. 

404.  Tlv  kino  best  calculated  for  curing 
meat,  for  ship's  use,  ind  long  voyages,  is 
that  which  we  import  from  St.  Ubcs'  bay,  in 
Portugal,  called  b^y  salt. 

4.05  Cheshire  is  noted  for  its  salt- works. 
Great  quantities  of  their  produce  are  exported 
to  North  Arr.er  ca,  by  Liverpool. 

406  Stem's.  The  principal  seeds  in  which 
there  is  arv  considerable  trade,  are  garden  - 
seeds,  wh'.tt  and  brown  mustard,  rape,  and 
•trefoil,  of  all  which  we  export  iarge  quantities 
to  Ireland;  clover-seed,  grown  in  England, 
and  likewise  f>ome  imported  from  fiollan^I: 
English,  Baltic,  Ancona,  and  Russian  lin- 
seed 

407.  Anise  d,  carraway-seed,  and    corian- 
der-seed, ate  likewise  articles  of  commerce. 

408.  An  seed  is  the    produce^of  a  species 
of  parsley,  carraway-seed    is   the    seed  of  a 
plant    which' grows    in    great  quantities    in 
Gem-any  :     and    coriander-seed   is   produced 
abundantly  in  France  and  Italy. 

409.  These  three  kinds  of  seeds  are  highly 
aromatic,  yield   essential    oils,     and    are   of 
very  grcist  use  in  medicine,  and  in  the  prepa- 
ration of  conserves. 
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410.  Shumach,  or  sumach,  is  a  shrub  that 
rows  naturally  in  Syria,  Palestine,  Spain, 
nd  Portugal. 

411  The  shoots  of  this  shrub  being  ground 
•)  a  powder,  are  of  use  in  dying.  They  af- 
ord  a  fire  brown  colour. 

412.  Size   is  a  viscid   preparation,  from 
he  parings  of  parchment,  leather,  or  vellum, 
nd  from   cartilaginous  substances,  dissolved 
n    boiling    water,    after    which  they    are 
trained. 

413.  It  v£  employed  by  various  artisans, 
)ut  principally    by   painters   and  plasterers, 
vho  dilute  it  with  a  certain  portion  of  water, 
ind  lay  it  on  walls  or   ceilings  before  they 
re  painted  or  white- washed. —See  Glue. 

414.  Spermaceti  is  a   flaky,  whitish,   and 
inctuous  substance,  obtained  from  the  head 
>f  a  certain  species  of  whale. 

415.  Great  quantities  of  this  article  are 
onsumed  in  the  manufacture  of  candles  and 
apers,  which  are  preferred   to  those    made 
rom  wax,   because  they  burn  brighter,  and 
re  of  a  finer  colour. 

416.  It  likewise  yields  an  oil  used  in  lamps, 
nd  for  medicinal  purposes. 

417.  Spices.   Under   this  denomination  nre 
icluded  all  those  species  of  highly  flavoured, 
romatic,  vegetable  productions,  used   in  the 
reparation  of  various  kinds  of  food. 

The 
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The  chief  kinds  of  spices  known  in  commerce 
are  the  following: — cinnamon,  the  bark  uf  a  tree; 
of  the  bay  kind,  growing  in  the  island  of  Ceylon, 
cloves,  the  buds  and  flowers  of  the  clove-tree, 
which  is  cultivated  in  the  Molucca  islands,  and 
in  other  parts  of  the  East:  nutmegs,  the  kernels 
of  outs  which  grow  upon  a  tree  cultivated  in  the 
East  Indies  ;  mace  is  one  of  the  exterior  coverings 
of  the  nutmeg  •,  ginger,  the  .produce  both  of  thj 
East  and  West  Indies,  and  denominated  either 
brown  or  white,  according  to  its  internal  appear- 
ance ;  pimento,  or  allspie",  is  the  berry  of  a  tree 
that  grows  spontaneously  in  Jamaica  ;  cayenne, 
or  red- pepper,  the  produce  of  a  scarlet-coloured 

?od,  growing  on  the  capsicum-tree  in  the  West 
ndies  ;  black  pepper  and  white,  which  comes 
from  the  coast  of  Malabar,  Sumatra,  Java,  and 
other  parts  of  the  Indies  ;  and  finally,  long1  pep- 
per, is  imported  from  the  East  and  West  Indies. 
The  above-mentioned  spices  are  not  only  used  for 
culinary,  but  also  for  medicinal  purposes, 

418.  Sponge  is    a   genus   of  plant,   which 
being  soft,  porous,  and  light,   easily  imbibe* 
water  ;  it  is  imported  from  the  Levant. 

419.  Stationary   consists  of    paper,  pens, 
ink,  sealing  wax,  and  the  like. 

420.  Steel  is  iron  refined  in  the    fire  with 
certain  ingredients   that  render  it  white,  and 
impart  to  it  elasticity,  and  a  hard  and  fine 
grain. 

421 .  This  article  is  used  chiefly  in  the  ma- 
nufacture of  sword-blades,   table,    and  pen- 
knives, razors,  watch-chains,  trinkets,  buc- 
kles, 
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kles,   and  a  great  variety    of  toys    and  in- 
struments. 

422.  Sheffield,  in  Yorkshire,  is  the  prin- 
cipal seat  of  manufactures  in  steel. 

423.  Stones — Precious — Precious  stones  arc 
those   species  of    minerals  to  which  either 
their  scarcity,  or  the  estimation  of  mankind, 
have  attached  considerable  value  and  import- 
ance. 

424.  The  principal  kinds  are  the  ruby  and 
the  diamond,  brought  from  India  and  South 
America  ;  the  emerald  from  the  East  Indies, 
Peru,  Silesia,  and  Bohemia ;  topaz  from  In- 
dia, Ethiopia,  Arabia,  Peru,  and  Bohemia; 
carnelian  from  India,  Silesia,  and  Bohemia  ; 
sapphires,    onyxes,    turquoises,  agates,    &c. 
brought  from  India,   and  other  parts  of  the 
East. 

425.  Sulphur,  or  brimstone,  is  a  hard  and 
inflammable  substance,  of  a  yellow  colour. 

426.  it  is  imported  in  large,    irregular 
masses,  which  are  made  into  rolls,  and  sold 
under  the  name  of  roll-brimstone. 

4*7.  It  is  of  use  in  medicine,  in  bleaching, 
cementing  iron,  and  as  an  ingredient  of  gun- 
powder. It  is  principally  brought  from 
Italy,  Saxony  and  Bohemia,  and  generally 
from  the  neighbourhood  of  volcanoes. 

428.  Tallow  is  the  fat  of  certain  animals, 
*uch  as  the  bullock,  cow,  hog,  sheep, 

rein- 
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rein-deer,  and  bear,    properly   boiled    and 
cleansed. 

429.  Tallow  is   employed   in  the  making 
candles     and  soap.       We   import    most  of 
our  tallow  from  Russia  and  America.     Ire- 
land also  furnishes  us    with  large  quantities. 

430.  Tar  and  pitch.  Tar  is  a  thick,  black, 
unctuous  matter,  extracted  by  fire  from  the 
roots  of  pine  and  fir-trees.     It  may   also  be 
procured  from  pit- coal. 

431.  When   boiled  down  to  dry  ness,  it 
constitutes/)//^. 

432.  Pitch   and  tar  are  mostly  employed 
for  covering   the  sides    and    other  parts  of 
ships;  the  ropes,  tackling,  &c.   are  very  fre- 
quently tarred,  as  it  makes    them    resist  the 
water,    and  not  only  frequently  prevents   a 
ship  from   foundering,  but  always  preserves 
the  timbers  and  ropes  to  which  it  has  been 
applied,  from  rotting. 

433.  Considerable  quantities  of  mineral,  (or 
coal)  tar,  and   pitch,  are  prepared   in  Great 
Britain.     Several  thousand  barrels   of  vege- 
table tar,   &c.  are  annually  imported  from 
Sweden,  Russia,  America,  &c. 

434.  Tea  is  the    dried  leaves  of  a  plant  or 
tree  growing  in  China  and  Japan. 

The  tea-tree  is  an  evergreen,  yields  leaves  fit 
for  plucking,  after  a  growth  of  three  years.  In 
?cvcn  years  it  riief  te  man's  height;  but  as  it 

the.n 
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then  bears  but  few  leave?,  it  is  cut  down  to  the 
stem,  and  this  produces  a  ne\v  crop  of  fresh  shoots 
the  following  summer,  every  one  of  which  bears 
nearly  as  many  leaves  as  a  Whole  shrub. 

There  are  three  seasons  for  gathering  the  Bohen 
or  bud  tree,  viz.  at  the  end  of  February,  or  the 
beginning  of  March.  2nd,  The  bing,  or  impe- 
rial, about  the  end  of  March,  or  the  beginning  of 
April  ;  and  3d,  the  single,  or  green,  at  the  end  of 
May,  or  the  middle  of  June.  Tea  was  introduced 
nto  Europe  in  the  year  1610,  by  the  Dutch  East 
fndia  company,  and  was  first  imported  into  Eng- 
land from  Holland  in  1666,  by  lords  Arlington 
and  Ossory. 

435.  It  is  of  two  kinds ;   boheat   or  black 
tea,  and  green  tea. 

436.  Tea  is  imported  into  England  by  the 
East  India  company,  in  wooden  chests,  lined 
with  lead. 

437.  We  divide  our  teas,  in  Britain  into 
three  kinds  of  green,  (which  is  the  most  va- 
luable) and  into  five  of  bohea,  or  black.     The 
first  class  includes  imperial,  or  bloom,   hyson, 
and  single  tea ;  the   second,    souchong,  cam- 
pois,  pekoe,  Congo,  and  common  bohea  tea. 

438.  The  only  use  to  which  tea  is  applied, 
is  that  of  making  a  well  known  beverage,  by 
being  infused  in  boiling  water. 

439.  Timber  is  a  term  denoting  every  spe- 
cies of  wood  that  is  felled  and  seasoned,  with 
the  view    of   being  employed    in    building 
houses,  vessels,  &c. 

440.  Turpentine 
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440.  Turpentine  is  a  transparent  resiny 
substance,  obtained  from  trie  pine-tree. 

441  Turpentine  is  divided  into  four  kinds, 
viz.  clfary  or  Cyprus  ;  Venice,  which  is  of  a 
yellowish  cast,  and  exudes  from  the  larch- 
tree  ;  Straiburght  imported  from  Germany, 
and  common  turpentine,  extracted  from  the 
spruce-fir,  and  brought  to  us  from  America. 

442.  It  is  employed  by  house  painters, 
and  also  for  different  varnishes  in  the  floor- 
cloth,umbrella, and  many  other  manufactures. 

443  Manilla  is  an  unctuous  matter,  found 
in  the  pods  produced  by  a  plant  which  grows 
in  the  Indies  and  South  America.  It  is  em- 
ployed almost  solely  in  imparting  a  fine  fla- 
vour to  chocolate. 

444.  Verdigris  is  the  acetite  of  copper,   pre- 
pared by  corroding  plates  of  that  metal  with 
vinegar. 

445.  The  best  is  made  at  Montpelier,   in 
France.     It  is  much  used  by   the  dyers   of 
hats,  to  give  a  lustre  to  their  black  colours, 
when  combined  with  a  decoction  of  logwood, 
and  copperass.     The  painters  use   it  in  the 
lanzest  quantities,  to  make  their   finest  green 
colours  i  it  is  also  used  in  plaisters  and  oint- 
ments. 

446..  l":ncvar  is  an  agreeable,  acid,  pene- 
trating liquor,  prepared  from  wine,  cider, 
&c.  by  fermenting  it  a  second  time-. 

Franc* 
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France  produces  the  finest  vinegar  of  any  coun- 
try in  the  known  world  ;  it  comes  to  us  in  a  state 
of  perfect  transparency,  but  it  is  very  seldom  im- 
ported into  England,  on  account  of  the  enormous 
duties,  to  the  payment  of  which  it  is  subject.  In 
Great  Britain,  vast  quantities  of  vinegar  are  made 
from  malt.  It  is  used  for  culinary  purposes,  in 
ihe  composition  of  dyes,  blacking,  &c.  &c. 

The  best  home-made  vinegar  is  made  in  the 
following  manner  ;  To  every  gallon  of  water,  add 
lib.  ot  moist  sugar,  and  ilb.  of  raisins  of  the  sun. 
Boil  the  whole  together  half  an  hour,  and  when 
cool,  put  it  into  a  cask;  it  ferments  without  the 
assistance  of  yeast,  and  becomes  good  vinegar  in 
about  three  months. 

447.  Vitriol  (green)  copperas,   or  sulphat 
of  iron,  is  used   in  dying,  medicine,   by  .the 
calico   printers    in    making  Prussian     blue, 
Venetian  red,  colcothar,  and  writing  ink. 

448.  There   are   three   sorts  of  copperas, 
the  green,  the  blue,  and  the  white. 

449.  Quantities  of  the   sulphat  of    iren 
are  exported  ;  the  white  and  blue   are  in  ge- 
neral imported  from  Hungary,  Cyprua,   and 
Italy. 

Copperas  is  formed  by  two  different  methods, 
by  the  direct  combination  of  sulphuric  acid  (oil 
ot'vif-iol)  witty  iron,  or  by  breaking  down  and 
exposing  pyrites,  (Brasses,  fire-stone,  or  copperas- 
itune)to  the  action  of  the  atmosphere,  an  efflo- 
jescence  ci.sues,  which  is  washed  off  by  rain,  or 
by  throwing  wat«r  on  the  bed,  or  heap.  This  i* 
conducted  to  a  reservoir,  where  its  impurities  set. 
i  tie; 
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tie;  from  thence  it  is  taken  to  a  boiler,  formed  of 
lead,  in  which  pieces  of  old  cast  iron  are  immersed. 
From  this  it  is  removed  into  leaden  cisterns, 
where  it  forms  into  crystals,  by  means  of  cold. 
These,  after  being  dried,  are  ready  for  use. 

The  blue  vitriol,  called  otherwise  blue  stone, 
orRoman  vitriol  is  thus  made;  plates  of  copper  arc 
heated  red-hot  in  an  oven,  by  which  means  they  be- 
come quickly  covered  with  a  crust  of  oxide,  which 
separates  as  the  plates  cool.  This  oxide  is  then 
boiled  in  sulphuric  acid,  and  when  it  is  dissolved, 
and  the  solution  is  become  of  a  proper  strength, 
the  whole  is  poured  into  leaden  vessels  to  cool 
and  crystallize.  It  is  used  in  making  French 
green,  and  some  other  paints. 

White,  is  formed  by  zinc,  dissolved  in  boiling 
sulphuric  acid,  and  the  solution  crystallized  in 
leaden  coolers. 

450.  Wafers  are  thin,  circular,  (in  some 
parts  of  the  world  square}  cakes  of  paste, 
employed  for  sealing  letters,  and  other  pur- 
poses. 

451.  The  best  wafers  are  those  made  in 
Ireland. 

452.  Wax  is  a   solid,   concrete  substance, 
abounding   in  vegetables,  whence  it  is  col- 
lected by  bees. 

453.  Wax  is  either  yellow  or  white  ;  the 
former  is  generally  denominated  bee's  wax, 
and  is  that  which  is  taken  from  the  hive,  no 
otherwise  prepared  than  by  being  separated 
from  the  honey  ;  this,  when  bleached,  is  de- 
nominated 
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nominated  white  wax,  and  is  principally 
consumed  by  chandlers  and  apothecaries,  in 
the  preparation  of  salves  and  plasters. 

454  North  America,  Russia,  Poland,  Bar- 
bary,  and  the  islands  of  the  Archipelago, 
furnish  wax  in  abundance. 

455.  Sealing-wax  is  a  composition  of  gum- 
lac,   melted  with   resin,  and  coloured  with 
some  pigment. 

456.  Wood.    This   substance   is  too  well 
known  to  need  any  particular  description. 

457.  The  chief  species  of  wood,  grown 
in  Great   Britain,    which   are   employed  as 
well  in  the   erection  of  edifices,  as   in  ship- 
building,   are  as   follow,    viz.    oak,     deal, 
beech,  elm,  ash,  maple,  fir,  box,  and  cherry. 

458.  Nor^h  and  South  America,  Norway, 
and   the  countries    surrounding   the   Baltic, 
Russia,  and  other  parts  of  the  world,  furnish 
us  with  abundance  of  fir,  oak,  box,  and  many 
other  kinds  of  excellent  timber. 

459.  The   dye-woods,    which  we  import, 
are   as  follow,   viz.  Brazil-wood,    logwood, 
cane- wood,  brought  from  Africa,  fustic,  from 
the  West   Indies,  red   Sander's  wood,    &c. 
&c. 

460.  Other  sorts  of  wood  are  used  in  the 
formation  of  various  articles,  useful  and  or- 
namental,   such    are    mahogany,    (imported 
irom  the  West  Indies  and   South  America, 

I  2  black 
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black  and  green  ebony,  and  sapan-wood, 
brought  from  India,  cedar  from  North  Ame- 
rica, and  the  West  Indies,  and  lignum  vitas, 
from  the  same  places,  besides  a  very  gieat 
variety  of  different  kinds  of  timber,  used  for 
inlaid  work,  &c.  &c. 

461.  North  and  South  America,  and  the 
northern  parts  of  Europe,  Abound  more   \vi  h 
timber  trees   than  any    other  places  in    the 
known  world. 

COMMERCIAL  TERMS,  USAGES,  AND  INSTI- 
TUTIONS. 

462.  Abandonment i  the  act  of  relinquishing 
or  giving  up  goods  to  creditors  or  underwri- 
ters, either  in  lieu  of  a  debt,  or  to  avoid  the 
payment  of  charges. 

463.  Abatement^  a  deduction  from  a    debt 
or  contract. 

464.  Acceptance,  the  act  of  accepting  a  bill, 
which  makes  the  acceptor  or  drawee  liable  to 
pay  it  when  due. 

Acceptance  tinder  protest  is  the  act  of  accepting  a. 
bill  for  the  hor.our  of  a  drawer  or  indorser,  which, 
being  refused  by  the  person  upon  whom  it  is 
drawn,  is  protested. 

465.  Accommodation,  a  term  applied  to  the 
acceptance  of  a  bill,  when  the  drawee  only 
tends  his  name,  and  the   drawer  engages  to 

furnish 
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furnish  him  with  the  means  of  payment  be- 
fore the  bill  becomes  due, 

466.  Accounts  are   statements  in   figures, 
with    short  explications   of    transactions  in 
trade  and  commerce. 

467.  Account  Current,  signifies  a  running 
account,  or  a  statement  of  mercantile  tran- 
sactions between  party  and  party,  for  a  cer- 
tain period,  and  contains  the  present  state  of 
an  account  in  its  course,  or  to  be  continued. 

468.  Acquittance,  a  discharge,  in  writing, 
for  a  sum  of  money,  acknowledging  it  to 
have  been  paid. 

469.  Action  is,   in  a  mercantile  sense,  ap- 
plied to  a  law  proceeding,  instituted   to  re- 
cover the  amount  of  a  debt  due  and  unpaid, 
or  a  compensation  for  damages  sustained   in 
the  way  of  trade,  either  with  regard  to  cha- 
racter or  property. 

470.  Address ,  a  direction,  specifying  a  per- 
son's  place  of  residence. 

471.  Adulteration  is  the  act  of   vitiating  or 
debasing  any  commodity,  by  mixing   with  it 
any  portion  of  an  inferior  article. 

472.  Agio,  a  premium  given  for  bank  mo- 
ney,  in  preference  to  currency. 

473.  This  term  is  generally  used  in  money 
negociations  with  Holland. 

474.  Agntmenty  is  a  minute,  or  memoran- 

I 3  dum, 
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dum,  importing  the  consent  between  two  or 
more  parties ;  the  one  in  disposing  of,  and 
the  other  in  receiving  some  property,  right, 
or  benefit. 

4.75.  Allowance,  a  customary  deduction  in 
weights  and  measures  ;  such  as  rare,  tret, 
draft,  clough,  &c.  (which  see). 

476.  Amount 9  the   sum  total  of  a  certain 
quantity  of  money,  the  articles  of  an  account, 
&c. 

477.  Annuity,  an  annual   sum,  paid  or  re- 
ceived. 

478.  Arbitration,  a  mode  of  settling  a  dis. 
pute,  by   referring  the  question  to   the  deci- 
sion of  one  person  or  more,  without  any  ap- 
peal to  law. 

479  Arbitration  of  Exchanges,  is  a  method 
of  finding  such  a  rate  of  exchange  between 
any    two  places,    as   shall  be  in   proportion 
with  the  rates  assigned  between  each  ot  them, 
and  a  third  place. 

480  Article,   is  an  item  or  distinct  branch 
of  an  account,  several  of  which,  with  their 
separate  amounts,  constitute  an  entire  a: 
current. 

481.  The  term  is  also  applied  to  the  entry 
of  single  transactions,  in  an\  of  a  trader's 
various  books.  Article  likewise  signiiies  a 
mercantile  commodity. 

482.  AMr, 
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482.  Assets,  are  the  effects  left  by  a  person 
deceased,  in  the  hands  of  his  representatives, 
for  defraying  debts,  &c. 

483.  Attachment,  the  act  by  which   a  cre- 
ditor may,  fin  London)  claim  and   seize  the 
goods  of  his  debtor,  in   whatever  hands  he 
finds  them. 

484.  Average y  a  contribution  made  for  losses 
at  sea. 

485.  In   a   general  sense,  it   signifies  the 
medium   estimate  of  various  articles  of  dif- 
ferent values. 

486.  Balance,  the  difference  between  the 
debtor  and  creditor  sides  of  an  account. 

487.  Balance   of  Trade  or   Commerce,    the 
difference  between  the  value  of  the  commer- 
cial imports  and  exports  of  one  country  with 
another. 

488.  EallagCy  or  Bailage,  a  small  duty  paid 
to  the  city  of  London,  for  certain  goods,  when 
exported. 

489.  Ballast,  any  heavy  matter,   such  as 
gravel,  sand,  £c.  placed  in  the  hold  of  a  ship, 
to  make  her  sink  to  a  proper  depth,  so  that 
she   may  carry   sufficient   sail,   without   the 
danger  of  oversetting. 

490.  Banco,  a   word   used   to  signify   the 
paper  issued  by  the  bank  ot  Venice. 

491.  Bunk,  a  public  office  for  keeping  and 
circulating  money. 

492.  Bank- 
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492.  Bank-note,  a   note  issued  from    the 
bank,  payable  on  demand. 

493.  Bargain,  is  a.  contract  or  agreement  9 
concerning    the   sale    and   purchase  of  any 
commodity,  or  parcel  of  goods. 

494.  Barratry,  a   fraud  committed  by  the 
master  or  crew  of  a    ship,  on   the  owners 
or   insurers ;     such   as    sinking,    deserting, 
or  taking  away  the  ship,  or  embezzling  the 
cargo. 

495.  Barter,  the  exchanging  or  trucking  of 
one  commodity  for  another, 

496.  Bill,  a   term   generally  applied  to  a 
draft,  advertisement,  or  account. 

497.  Bill  of  Exchange,  is  a   written  order 
for  the  payment  of  money. 

498.  The  drawer  is  the  person  who  writes 
the  order ;  the  acceptor,  he,  who  by  writing 
his  name  upon  the  bill,  binds  himself  to  its 
payment. 

499.  Bank-bill,   or  Bank  post-bill,   a   note 
signed  by  one  of  the  cashiers  of  the  bank, 
promising  to  pay,  at  a  stated  time  after  date, 
a  certain  sum  of  money  to  the  person  depo- 
siting the  same,  or  to  his  order. 

500.  Bills  of  Parcels,  an  account  rendered 
by  the  seller  to  the  buyer,  containing  the  par- 
ticulars of  the  goods  bought. 

501.  Bills  of  Lading,  papers  signed  by  the 
master  of  a  ship,  acknowledging  the  receipt 

of 
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•f  certain  goods  on  board  his  vessel,  and 
promising  to  deliver  them  at  the  intended 
place. 

it  is  customary  to  make  out  three  bills  of  lading, 
one  to  be  left  with  the  shipper,  the  second  to  be 
held  by  the  captain  of  the  ship,  and  the  third  to 
be  bent  to  the  person  to  whom  the  goods  are  con- 
signed, by  which  he  can  claim  them  on  their 
arrival. 

502.  Bill  of  Entry ,   a  note  of  the  particu- 
lars of  goods,  entered  at  the  custom  house. 

503.  Bills   of  Exchequer,  securities  issued 
by  government,  which  bear  interest  till  they 
are  paid  off. 

504.  Bill  of  Health,   an  account   of  the 
health  of  a  crew,  given  by  the  master  or  cap- 
tain of  a  vessel,  or  by  the  consul  residing  at 
the  place  whence  she  sailed, 

505.'  Bill*,  India,  bills  drawn  in  India,  on 
the  East  India  company,  and  payable  at  the 
India  house,  London. 

506.  Bill,  Navy,   bills  issued  by  the  Navy 
Board,  in  payment  of  stores   for  the  ships, 
dook-yards,  &c. 

507.  Bill  of  Sale,   a  deed  by  which  a  right 
or  interest,  in  certain  goods,  is  transferred. 

508.  -8/77  of  Store,  a  licence  granted  at  the 
custom  house  to   merchants,  allowing  them 
to  carry,  custom  free, all  provisions  and  stores, 
necessary  for  their  voyage. 

509.  Bill 
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509.  Bill  of  Sufferance,  a  licence  granted 
to  a  merchant  at  the  custom  house,  permitting 
him  to  trade  from  one  port  to  another,  with- 
out paying  custom. 

510.  Bond,  a  deed  or  obligation,  by  which 
a  person  binds  himself  or  his  heirs  to  pay  a 
certain  sum  of  money  at  an  appointed  time. 

511.  Bond,    Post  Olltj    a  bond  payable 
after  the  death  of  a  person,  whose   name  is 
therein  specified. 

512.  Book-keeping,  is   the  act  of  recording 
mercantile  transactions,  in  a  regular  and  sys- 
tematic form,  combining  accuracy  of  calcu- 
lation, with  facility  of  reference. 

The  books  necessary  for  this  purpose,  are  as 
follow  :  the  Day  Bovk,  containing  an  account  of  all 
goods,  bought  and  sold  each  day  ;  the  Journal,  in 
which  the  Debtors  and  Creditors,  taken  from  the 
Day  Book,  are  ascertained,  in  order  to  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  Ledger;  which  collects  the  scattered 
items,  articles,  or  transactions,  from  the  Journal, 
and  places  them  under  their  respective  heads»  op- 
posing Debtor  to  Creditor  ;  there  is  an  alpha- 
bet in  the  first  pages  of  this  book,  which  contains 
the  name  of  every  person  for  whom  an  account 
has  been  opened  through  the  whole  course  of  it; 
the  Bill  Book  is  an  index  or  register  of  bills  of  ex- 
change and  promissory  notes,  whether  receivable 
or  payable  ;  the  Invoice  Book  contains  a  copy  of  every 
invoice  sent  off;  the  Sales  Book  exhibits  the  net 
proceeds  of  any  goods  sold  on  commission;  the 
Cash  Book  contains  an  account  of  all  money  tran- 
sactions, 
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sactions,  and   the  Letter  Book  contains  copies  of  all 
letters  on  business. 

513.  Book  of  Rates,  a  book  shewing  the 
duty  to  be  paid  at  the  custom-house,  for  goods 
exported  or  imported. 

514  Bottomry,  is  a  contract  or  loan  on  a 
ship,  in  the  nature  of  a  mortgage  ;  but  it 
differs  from  other  loans  and  mortgages,  inas- 
much as  the  rate  of  interest  is  higher,  and 
the  security  more  precarious  ;  for,  if  the  ship 
be  lost,  neither  loan  nor  interest  can  be  de- 
manded. 

515.  Bounty^  a  premium  given  for  the 
encouragement  of  some  branch  of  trade,  ma- 
nufacture, or  agriculture. 

516.  Bubble,  is  any  plan  calculated  to  in- 
duce credulous  persons  to  place  their  pro- 
perty upon  unstable  ground,  or  to  vest  it  in 
the  hands  of  weak,  dishonest,  or  improvident 
adventurers. 

517.  Burthen,  is  the  contents  of  a  vessel's 
hold,   or  the  whole  weight    she  is  able  to 
carry. 

518.  Capital,  the  amount  of  any  sum  or 
stock,  vested  in  trade. 

519.  Caravan,  a  company  of  merchants 
who    travel  across  the  desetts  of  Asia  and 
Africa,  on  camels,  for  the  purpose  of  trading 
with  various  nations,  by  means  of  commodi- 
ties, which  they  carry  with  them. 

530,  Cargo, 
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520,  Cargo,   is  the  whole  lading  of  anj 
trading  vessel. 

521.  Cash,  money,  or  bank-notes. 

522  Caulking,  is  securing  the  seams  of 
ships  from  being  penetrated  by  water,  by 
means  of  a  composition  of  tow,  tallow,  and 
pitch. 

523.  Certificate,  is  a  paper,  certifying  any 
thing, 

Thus,  the  certificate  of  a  bankrupt,  is  an  ac- 
knowledgment signed  by  the  majority  of  his  cre- 
ditors, acknowledging  that  he  has  given  a  true 
statement  of  his  affairs,  and  allowing  him  to  re- 
commence business,  free  from  molestation,  on  ac- 
count of  the  debts  he  contracted  prior  to  hi» 
bankruptcy. 

524.  Character,    is   the    recommendation 
given  of  a   person  to   a  trader,  in  order   to 
obtain  for  the  former,  credit  from  the  latter. 

,  525.  Charter,  is  a  written  evidence  of  some 
grant  or  privilege. 

$26.  Charter-party,  a  contract  executed 
between  the  person  who  hires  a  ship,  and 
the  owner,  setting  forth  the  terms,  &c. 

527.  Chattels,  all  kinds  of  goods  and  pro- 
perty. 

528.  Check,  a  draft  on  a  banker,  ordering 
payment  of  a  sum  of  money  to  the  bearer,  on 
demand. 

529. 
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529.  Cbevisance,  a   composition  between 
debtor  and  creditor. 

530.  Coasts,  this  term  is,   in   a   mercantile 
sense,  applied  to  those  parts  of  certain  coun- 
tries, bordering  upon  the  ocean,    where  any 
important  branch  of  trade  is  carried  on,  such 
as  the   coasts   of  Africa,    those  of  Spanish 
America,  of  Coromandel,  Malabar,  Pesche- 
rie,  and  India. 

521 .  (Jocket,  a  custom-house  warrant,  given 
on  the  entry  of  goods,  to  shew  that  they  have 
paid  duty. 

532.  Coin,  denotes  all  the  several  stamps 
and  species  of  money  in  every  country. 

533*  Colonies,  settlements  formed  by  emi- 
grants of  any  nation,  in  some  part  of  the  world, 
unoccupied  by  any  other  civilized  nation. 
The  principal  colonies  appertaining  to  Great 
Britain,  are  Jamaica,  and  other  West  India 
islands,  Canada,  and  other  parts  of  North 
America,  and  the  trade  of  colonies  is  usually 
confined  wholly  to  the  mother  country. 

,534.  Commission,  a  per  centage,  or  a  cer- 
tain premium  upon  every  hundred  pounds, 
or  in  proportion  for  a  less  sum,  received  or 
collected  by  agents  or  factors,  who  transact 
business  for  others. 

535.  Commission    of  Bankruptcy,    an  order 

un-icr  the   great   seal   of  the   kingdom,    di- 

K  recting 
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reeling  a  certain   number  of  commissioners 
to  enquire  into  the  affairs  of  a  bankrupt. 

536.  Company,  a   society  or  partnership  in 
trade  or  commerce. 

537.  The  mechanics  of  nil  corporations  are 
thus  erected   into  companies.      Jn    London 
there  are  between   60  and  70  companies  of 
this  description. 

538.  Company  is  generally  understood  as 
implying  a  society,   consisting  of  a  consider- 
able number  of  persons  associated   together 
by  a  charter  obtained  from  the  sovereign. 

539.  Commercial  companies  are  such  as 
are  authorized  to  carry  on  a  certain  branch 
of  foreign  commerce,  with  peculiar  privileges 
in  regard  thereto. 

The  chief  commercial  companies  now  existing 
in  England,  are  the  Hamburgh  company,  which 
trades  with  Hamburgh,  and  the  cities  on  the  Ger- 
man ocean  ;  the  Russia  company,  trading  to  Rus- 
sia ;  the  Eastland  company,  trading  to  Norway, 
Sweden,  Poland,  and  Prussia  j  the  Turkey  com- 
pany, trading  to  the  Levant;  the  African  com- 
pany, trading  to  certain  parts  of  Africa;  the  South 
sea,  which  only  nominally  exists  ;  the  East  India 
company,  which  is  by  many  degrees  the  grandest 
commercial  association,  and  which  has  the  exclusive 
privilege  of  trading  with  China,  Persia,  and  tke 
East  Indies ;  and  the  Hudson's  bay  company, 
which  trades  in  fur?,  the  produce  of  animals 
abounding  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Hudson's  bay, 
in  North  America. 

540.  Ctmpc* 
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540.  Composition,  part  of  a  debt,  taken  in 
lieu  of  the  whole. 

541.  Compromise,    settling   a  difference,  in 
which  some  concessions  are  made  on  both 
sides. 

542.  Consignment,  the  act  of  sending  goods 
to  be  disposed  of  by  a  factor  or  broker,  who 
is  termed  the  consignee.     He  who  consigns  is 
called  thtcmsftntr. 

543.  Contraband  Trade,  that  which  is   pro- 
hibited by  law. 

544.  Convoy,   ships  of  war,   sailing   with 
other  ships,  in  order  to  protect  them. 

545.  Corporation,  a  body  politic  or  corporate*, 
so  called   because  certain   persons,   for  the 
purpose  of  trade,  or  otherwise,  are  formed 
into  a  body. 

546.  Countervailing  Duties,   equal   duties 
established  between  two  countries,  and  charged 
on   the  importation  and  exportation  of  the 
same  kind  of  goods. 

,547.  Course.  We  say,  <*  I  have  received 
"  your  letter  in  course,'*  when  a  letter  meets 
no  impediment  in  its  conveyance,  but  comes 
to  hand  in  the  regular  time. 

548.  Cranage,  money  paid  for  the  use  of  a 
crane  to  draw  up  goodj,  &c, 

549.  Credit,  a  trust  or  loan  of  merchan- 
dize, or  money,  on  the  reputation  or  solvency 
of  the  dealer. 

K  2  550.  Credit  % 
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550.  Credit-side,  is  the  right  hand-side  of 
an  account. 

551.  Crooked  Lane  Ware,  is  a   term   used 
in  custom-house  entries,  to  denote  packages 
of  toys,  turnery,  &c. 

552.  Currency  the  money  in  circulation,  as 
distinguished  from  bank  paper. 

553.  In  America,  and  some  parts  of  the  West 
Indies,  the  paper  in  circulation  is  called  cur- 
rency. 

554.  Custom,  a  tribute,   or  tax,   paid  for 
goods  exported  and  imported. 

555.  Custom   House,   the  place  where  en- 
tries  are  made  of  goods  imported  and  ex- 
ported, and  duties  paid. 

556.  Days  of  Grace ,    a  certain  number  of 
days  allowed  for  the  payment  of  a  bill,  after 
the  written  term  is  expired. 

557.  In  the  British  dominions,  three  days 
of  grace  are  allowed,  whereas,  in  some  places 
abroad,  they  extend  to  30  days, 

558.  Debenture,  a  certificate   given  at  the 
custom-house,  when  the   exporter  of  goods 
conforms  to  the  proper  regulations,  by  which 
certificate   he  becomes  entitled  to  receive  a 
bounty  or  drawback. 

559.  Debit-side,  is  the  left  hand  side  of  an 
account. 

560.  Deed,  an  instrument  in  writing,  com- 
prehending a  bargain  or  contract  between  two 
or  more  parties. 

361.    Defa- 
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561.  Defamation,  the  act   of  endeavouring 
to  injure  a  trader's  character  or  credit,   by 
illiberal  or  false  observations,   inuendoes,  or 
assertions. 

562.  Demurrage,   an   allowance  made  to 
the  master  or  owner  of  a  ship,  for   being  de- 
tained in  port  longer  than  the  time  agreed  upon. 

563.  Deposit,  a  certain  sum  of  money  ad- 
vanced in  payment  of  any  commodity  or  lot 
of  goods,  to  insure  the  payment   of  the  re- 
mainder, at  the  price  agreed  on. 

564.  Deviation,  a   departure   without  rea- 
sonable cause,  from  the  regular  course  of  a 
voyage  insured,  which  deviation  annuls  the 
contract  of  insurance. 

565.  Discount,   an  allowance    made    for 
prompt  payment,    being  often  as    much  as 
20  per  cent,  on  the  amount  of  the  purchase. 

566.  There  is  also  an  interest  or  a  dis- 
count allowed   to  persons   giving   cash    for 
bills.     Bui  this  is  no  more  than  5  per  cent, 
per  annum,  on  the  amount  of  the  bill  or  bills 
discounted. 

567.  'Dividend,  a  share  of  any  profit,  debt, 
or  capital ;  also  the  interest  in  the  stocks. 

568.  Dock,  an  artificial  bason  by  the  side 
of  an   harbour,    in  which   vessels  may   dis- 
charge or  take  in  cargoes,  be  repaired,  orbuilt. 

569.  Docket,  a  short  memorandum  or  sum- 
mary, affixed  to  larger  papers. 

K.  3  Striking 
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"  .Striking  a  docket,''  is  when  a  creditor  gives 
bond  to  the  lord  Chancellor,  proving  his  debtor 
to  be  a  bankrupt, 

570.  Draft,  a  bill,  or  check,  by  which  one 
person  draws  for  money  on  another.    Also,  an 
allowance  deducted   from  the  original   weight 
of  goods. 

571 .  Drawj  to  make  or  write  a  bill  of  ex- 
change, or  promissory  note. 

572.  Drawback,  an  allowance  of  premium, 
for  the  exportation  ot goods. 

573.  Duty,  a  tax  on  merchandize. 

574.  Earnest,    money   advanced    to   bind 
parties  to  the  performance  of  a  verbal  agree- 
ment. 

575.  Embargo,  the  stopping  of  ships,  by 
order   of  government.      Embargoes  prevent 
vessels  from  entering,  as  well  as  quitting   a 
port. 

576.  Emporium,   a  principal   seat  of  com- 
merce, or  trade  in  general. 

577.  Entrepot,  a  public  magazine,  appointed 
in  foreign  countries,  for  the  reception  ofg<,ods 
imported. 

578.  Errors  excelled.  These  words  are  al- 
v  ays  placed   at  the  foot  of  an    account,    to 
claim  allowance  tor  any  omissions  or  over- 
charges, in  the  course  of  the  statement. 

579.  Exchange,  a  building,  walk,    or  ren- 
dezvous, where  merchants  meet,  for  the  pur- 
pose 
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pose  of  transacting  business,  negotiating  bills, 
making  contracts,  and   forming  connections. 

580.  Exchange,  signifies  also,  the  bartering 
or  exchanging   the  money  of  one  place,  for 
that  of  another,  by   means   of  a  bill  of  ex- 
change- 

581.  The  course  of  exchange  is  the  value 
agreed  upon  by  merchants  and  others,  and  is 
continually  fluctuating   above   or  below   the 
par  of  exchange,   according   as  the  demand 
for  bills  is  greater  or  less. 

To  make  this  explanation  more  clear,  we  will  sup- 
pose that  it  be  agreed  upon  among  merchants,  that 
thecourseofexchanj;e  between  Dublin  and  London, 
shall  be  10  per  cent,  or  jo  pounds  upon  every  hun- 
dred pounds  remitted  to  that  country.  Now,  if  I 
require  to  have  a  bill  on  Dublin,  I  need  only  give 
a  merchant  at  London,  (who  deals  in  exchange) 
one  hundred  pounds,  British,  and  he  will  give  me  in 
return  an  order  on  Dublin,  for  one  hundred  and  ten 
pounds,  Irish.  If  1  negociate  my  bill  at  Dublin, 
i he  case  is  exactly  reversed,  tor  there  1  give  one 
hundred  and  ten  pounds,  Irish,  to  procure  a  bill  on 
London  for  one  hundred  pounds t  British. 

582.  Excise,  an   inland    tax,  levied  upon 
v.i nous  commodities,  such  as  spirits,    wine, 
malt,  £c. 

583.  Exports,    are    the  commodities  sent 
from  one  country  to  another. 

584.  Factorage,     the   allowance  made   or 
^     .  n  by  a  merchant  to  his  agent. 

585.  Factory* 
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585.  Factory,  a  commercial  establishment 
in   a  foreign   country,   where  factors,  mer- 
chants^ and  traders,   carry  on  business  with 
the  inhabitants  of  tht  place. 

586.  Failure,   is  a  cessation  of  payments, 
in  consequence  of  disability  to  fulfil  mercan- 
tile engagements,  and  is  either  owing  to  un- 
avoidable misfortune,  or  the  imprudence  of 
the  insolvent. 

587.  Fairs,  are  meetings,  established  for  the 
greater  convenience  of  commerce  ;  they  consist 
of  merchants,  traders,  &c.  who   bring  their 
goods  from  distant  places,   in  order  to  afford 
all  parties  a  particular  mart,  where  they  may 
purchase  or  dispose  of  commodities  to   mu- 
tual advantage. 

5§8.  The  chief  commercial  fairs  in  Eu- 
rope, are  those  of  Leipsic  and  Francfort. 

589.  Finances,  the  public  revenues,  or  pe- 
cuniary resources  of  the  government. 

,590.  Firm,  the  title  or  signature  of  a  mer- 
cantile house,  or  company. 

591.  Forestalling,  is  the   buying   of  goods, 
&c.  before  they  come  to  market,   with  a  de- 
sign to  raise  the  price. 

592.  Forgery,  is   the  act  of  imitating  the 
hand-writing  of  any  person,  with   an  inten- 
tion of  committing  fraud. 

This  crime  is  punishable  with  death,  and  justly 
so  j  for,  were  npt  the  lav/  thus  sevcr^,  forgeries 

would 
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vreirid  become  so  frequent,  tliat  no  man  could 
venture  to  trust  his  property  in  the  bauds  of  ano- 
ther, and  there  would  be  an  end  of  trade. 

593.  Freight,  the  goods  which  a   ship  car- 
ries ;  also  the  money  paid  for  carrying  them. 

594.  Fund,  a  stock  or  capital;  that  by  which 
any  expence  is  supported. 

595.  Garble,  the  dust,  dross,  and  refuse,  of 
spices  and  drugs. 

596.  Garlhr,  one  who  picks  out  the  dust 
of  spices,  &c. 

597.  Garbling  picking  out  the   worst   of 
any  commodity. 

598.  Ganger,  a  person  appointed  to  gauge 
or   ascertain  the  contents   of  any  excisable 
commodity. 

599.  Gazette,   a  paper  published   by  go- 
vernment, containing,  amongst  other  things, 
notices  of   the   dissolution  of    partnei ships, 
commissions    of   bankruptcy,    dividends    on 
their  estates,  their  certificates  ;  the  suspension 
or  continuance  of  bounties,  embargoes,  &c. 

600.  Government,     '*    For  your    govern - 
ment,*'  in  mercantile  letter   writing,  is  sy- 
nonymous with    "    For  your  information," 
"  that  you  may  know  how  to  act." 

60 1.  Gross,  twelve  dozen. 

602.  Grots-weight,    the   whole   weight  of 
goods,  including  chests  or  bags,  dust,  dross, 
&c. 

603.  Guild i 
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603.  Guild,  •&.  company  or  society  of  men, 
incorporated. 

604.  Hypothecate •,  to  pledge  or  pawn  a  ship 
for  necessaries.     Thus,  a  master  miy  hypo 
thecate  a  ship,  or  the  goods  she  carries,  when 
in  distress  at  sea. 

605.  Hanse-townSi  a  number  of  maritime 
townj^,    situate  in  the    north   of  Germany, 
which    originally    associated    together  in  a 
league,  for  the  protection  of  their  commerce, 

Lnbec,  Bremen,  and  Hamburgh,  are  the  prin- 
cipal towns  now  distinguished  by  the  name  of 
Hanse-towns.  The  league  into  which  the  Hanse- 
towns  entered,  is  commonly  called  the  Hanseatic 
lej'gue. 

6c6.  Hatrmaney,  a  perquisite  allowed  to 
the  captain  of  a  ship. 

607.  'Imports,    the   commodities    brought 
into  a  country  from  fon  ign  parts. 

608.  Impost^  a  duty  on  goods  imported. 

609.  Inch  of  Candle.      This  term  applies 
to  the  mode  of  disposing  of  a  lot,   or  parcel 
of  goods,   by  lighting  a  small   piece  of  wax 
candle,  about  an  inch  long,  and  suffering  it 
to  burn  down,  whilst   the   biddings  for  the 
lot  or  parcel  are  going  on.     The  last  bidder, 
when  the  candle  goes  out,  is  entitled  to  the 
article  exposed  to  sale. 

610.  This  mode  is  principally  followed  by 

the 
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the  brokers  who  sell  goods  by  auction  at  the 
coffee  houses  around  the  exchange. 

on.  Indemnity,  is  where  one  person  secures 
another  from  responsibility  against  any  par- 
ticular event ;  thus,  a  policy  of  insurance  is 
a  contract  of  indemnity,  against  any  parti- 
cular loss. 

612.  Indorsement i  or  Endsrsement,  the  put- 
ting one's  name  on  the  back  of  a  bill. 

613.  Indorsement    likewise    signifies  the 
memorandum  written  upon  the  backs  of  let- . 
ters,  so  socn  as  they  are  answered,  including 
the  name  of  the  person  from  whom  received, 
the  date  of  the   letter,  and  the  time  when  it 
.was  -answered. 

614.  Instalments,  payments  of  a  sum  of  mo- 
ney, in  certain  proportions,  and  at  stipulated 
times.  " 

615.  Ins f ant,  the  present  month. 

616.  lniurancey    or  Assurance^  a   contract 
of  indemnity,  by    which  one  party   engages, 
for  a  stipulated  sum,  to  insure   another  party 
against  a  risk  to  which  he  is  exposed. 

The  party  who  takes  upon  him  the  risk,  is  called 
the  insurer,  assurer,  or  underwriter \  (from  the  cir- 
cumstance of  his  writing  his  name  at  the  foot  of 
thepolicy);  and  the  party  protected  by  the  in- 
surance, is  called  the  insured,  or  assured;  the  sum 
paid  is  called  the  premium,  and  the  paper  or  parch- 
ment, containing  the  contract,  is  called  the  /<?- 

%••  r 

617,  Wtrttt. 
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617.  Interest,  is  a  premium  paid  for  the 
loan  of  money. 

618.  Inventory,  a  schedule,  account,  or  ca- 
talogue of  effects. 

619.  invoice,  is  a  paper  containing  the  costs 
and  charges  on  goods  sent  by   sea,  from  one 
place  to  another,  the  same  as  a  bill  of  par- 
cels, made  out  by  a  tradesman. 

620.  Kentledge,  iron  nails  and  heavy  articles, 
used  as  ballast  for  ships. 

621.  Lastage,   the  ballast   or  lading  of  a 
ship  ;    the  word  is  sometimes  used   for  gar- 
bage, rubbish,  &c. 

622.  Leakage,   an   allowance  made  at  the 
custom-house,  for  waste,  or  loss  of  liquors, 
by  leaking. 

Letter.  Letters  of  business  ought  always  to  be 
written  in  as  clear,  concise,  and  correct «  manner, 
as  possible  ;  and  great  caution  should  be  used  by 
the  merchant  not  10  commit  any  thing  to  writing, 
which,  in  the  hands  of  another,  might,  even  by 
possibility,  injure  hij  credit  or  reputation,  or  in- 
volve him  in  difficulty. 

623.  Letter  of  Advice,  a  letter  giving  notice 
of  any  transaction.       This  term    is  usually 
applied  to  a    letter   advising  a  correspondent 
of   the  sailing  of  a  ship,   for  his  government 
In  effecting    insurance    upon    the   ship     and 
cai^o,  or  an;,  part  thereof. 

624.  Letter, 
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624  Letter  of  Attorney,  or  Power  of  At- 
torney, a  writing  which  empowers  one  person 
to  act  for  another. 

65*5.  Letter  (f  Credit 9  a  letter  by  which  one 
person  can  receive  money,  on  the  credit  of 
another. 

626.  Letter  of  Licence,  a  writing,  granted 
to  a  man   who  has   failed,  signed  and  sealed 
by  his  creditors  ;  whereby  the  dvbtor  has  a 
longer  time  for  payment,  and  may  attend  to 
his  business,  without  fearing  an  arrest  of  his 
person,  or  a  seizure  of  his  property 

627.  Liters  Patent,  privileges   granted  to 
an  inven.or,   to   enable   him   exclusively  to 

enjoy  the  advantages  of  his  invention,    for  a 
certain  term  or  years 

628.  Letters  of  Marque,  are   commissions 
granted  to   masters  of  ships,  and  others,  in 
time  of  war,  to  make   reprisals  on  the  ships 
of  the  enemy. 

629.  Licence,  a  privilege  from  government, 
for  carrying  on  a  trade  or  business,  on  which 
a,  certain  duty  is  laid. 

630  Lien,  a  claim  or  attachment  on  any 
property  which  a  person  has  in  his  possession 
for  a  debt  due  to  him  from  the  owner  of  the 
property. 

631.  Lighthouse,  a  tower,  generally  si- 
tuate 1  on  an  eminence,  near  the  sea-coast,  or 
at  the  entrance  of  some  port  or  river,  "for 
L  th« 
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the  guidance  of  sMps,   in  dark   nights,   by  a 
fire,  or  revolving  lights  placed  on  its  top. 

632.  L'tgkttrage,  money  paid   for  carrying 
goods   to   and    from  a   ship,   in  a  boat,    or 
lighter. 

633.  Limitation*  a  period  limited  by  law, 
within  which,  if  sums  of  money  due,  be  not 
claimed,  they  are  not  legally  recoverable. 

634.  Liquidation,  the  concluding,  or  wind- 
ing up  of  a  business,  such  as  paying  and  re- 
ceiving all  debts,  &c. 

635.  Manifest,  a  paper  containing  the  par- 
ticulars  of  a  ship  and  cargo,  which  must  be 
signed  by  the  master  of  the  vessel,  before  any 
of  the  goods  can  be  landed  ;  or,  (if  the  vessel 
be  outward  bound)  before  she  can  be  permitted 
to  sail. 

636.  Manufacture,  a  commodity  produced 
by  manual  labour,  or  machinery,  from   any 
raw  material. 

637.  Mart9  a  great  market,  fair,  staple,  or 
other  place  of  public  trade. 

638.  Maximum,  the  highest,  and  minimum, 
the  lowest  price  of  any  article,  as   fixed  by 
some  law  or  regulation. 

639.  Money,   in  the  common  signification 
of  the  word,   applies  only  to  metallic  coin. 
In  commerce,  money  is  either  real  or  ima- 
ginary.    Real  money  is  coin,  such  as  guineas, 
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&c.  ;  imaginary  money  is  mere  money  of  ac- 
count, such  as  the  pound. 

640.  Monopoly,  the  act  of  unlawfully  buy- 
ing up  a  particular  commodity,   with   the  in- 
tent of    having    the  exclusive  privilege  of 
selling  it  at   an  exorbitant  price,  or  an  ex- 
clusive privilege  of  buying  and  selling  certain 
commodities. 

641.  Mortgage,  a  pawn  of  lands,   houses, 
or  goods,  given  as  a  security  for  money  bor- 
rowed.  The  borrower  is  called  the  mortgager, 
and  the  lender  the  mortgagee. 

642.  Mulcts,  fines  laid  on  ships  or  goods, 
for  the   maintenance  of  consuls,  garrisons, 
&c. 

643.  Navigation^  the  art  of  conducting  a 
ship  through  the  ocean,  the  shortest  and  most 
commodious  way. 

644.  Neat,  or  Net  Weight,  the  weight  of 
any  commodity  alone,  without  the  cask,  bag, 
dross,  &c. 

645.  Net   Proceeds,    the    amount    which 
goods  produce,  after  deducting  every  neces- 
sary expence. 

646.  Non-claim,  is  where  a  creditor  neglects 
to  make  his  claim  within  a  proper   time,   in 
which  case  he  cannot  enforce  his  demand. 

647.  Notet  an  order  or  a  promise  in  writ- 
ing,  to  pay  a  certain  sum  of  money  at  a  stated 
period,  or  on  demand. 

L2  648,  Noting, 
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648.  Noting,  is  the  act  of  a  notary,  when  t 
bill  is    not  duly  honoured,  for  paid).     This 
act  consists  in  presenting  the  bill  for  payment, 
and,  if  it  be  refused,  making  a  declaration  in 
writing  of  its  dishonour. 

649.  Ordnance  Debentures^  bills  issued  by 
the  Board  of  Ordnance,  for  the  payment  of 
atores,  &c.  purchased  for  that  department. 

650  Paper  Credit^  the  paper  money  circu- 
lating in  the  country,  and  issued  upon  the 
8-curity  of  the  bank  of  England.  The 
term  is  also  used  to  denote  the  accept- 
ance and  negociation  of  bills  among  mer- 
chants. 

651.  Par  of  Exchange,  the  quantity  of  mo- 
ney, whether  real  or  imaginary,  of  one  coun- 
try,   which    is  equal  in   value   to  a  certain 
quantity  of  the  money  of  another. 

For  example  :  the  value  of  a  guinea  in  Ireland 
is  one  pound,  two  shillings, 4  and  nine  pence;  and 
therefore,  when,  on  giving  a  merchant  at  London 
one  pound,  two  shillings,  and  nine  pence,  he  w  ill 
give  you  an  order  on  Dublin,  for  a  guinea,  ex. 
f  hange  is  said  to  be  at  par,  or  that  the  money  of 
the  two  countiies  are  at  their  proper  standard,  as 
they  regard  each  other. 

652.  Partnership,  is  when  two   or  more 
persons  unite  in  traJe,  and  agree   to  partici- 
pate in   profit  or  loss,  according  to  their  re- 
spective shares  in  the  capital. 

653.  Patterns, 
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653.  Patterns,    consist  of  specimens   of 
manufactured     articles,     which    are    either 
sent    to  correspondents,  to  enable  them  to 
make   choice   of  such  commodities  as   they 
may  require,  or  else  are  carried  about  from 
town  to  town,  by  commercial   travellers,  for 
the  purpose  of  obtaining  orders  for  goods. 

654.  Permit ,  a  licence  or  warrant,  for  the 
passing   or  selling  goods,    which  have  paid 
duty  or  excise. 

655.  Pierage  t  money  paid  for  the  use  of  a 
pier. 

656.  Pilotage,  money  paid  for  the  piloting 
a  ship. 

657.  Plantations,   are   territories  in  some 
foreign  part,  peopled  by,  and  dependant  upon 
the  mother  country  ;  such  are  our  settlements 
in  the  West  Indies,  &c. 

658.  Portf  is   a  harbour,  or  haven,  where 
ships   may  shelter  from  bad  weather,  and 
where  custom-house  officers  are  appointed  to 
superintend  their  loading  and  unloading. 

659.  Portage y    money  paid    for   sailor's 
wages,  whilst  in  port. 

660.  Postage,  the  money  paid  for  forward- 
ing letters  from  one  part  of  the  kingdom  to 
another,  or  to  foreign  countries. 

66 1.  Premium^  the  sum  given  to  a  merchant 
for  instructing  a  young  man  in  the  practical 
fwrt  of  any  branch  of  commerce,    it  is  also 

L  3  used 
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used  to  denote  the  per  cent  age  »t  which  insu- 
rances are  effected. 

662.  Price  Current^  a  printed  list  of  arti- 
cles of  merchandize,  with  the  current  price, 
or  price  of  the  day,  attached  to  each  ;  pub- 
lished periodically,  (generally  once  or  twice 
a  week)  at  London,  and  some  other  com- 
mercial  cities  and  towns. 

In  a  price  current,  the  different  mer- 
chantable commodities,  subdivided  into  their 
peculiar  qualities  and  Kinds,  are  alphabeti- 
cally arranged,  and  their  current  prices,  &c. 
annexed  to  them.  In  the  succeeding  arti- 
cles, its  items  arc  classed  under  the  general 
head  of  WINE. 
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Explanation  of  the  above  Table.  The  first  column 
contains  the  general  denomination  of  the  article 
quoted,  together  with  an  enumeration  of  the  par- 
ticular ipecies  of  that  article,  which  are  saleable 
in  the  Leaden  marktt.  The  tccxmd  column  shews 

the 
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the  lowest  price  at  which  the  inferior  quality 
of  each  sort  of  wine  may  be  purchased.  The 
third  column  shews  the  highest  price  demanded 
for  the  best  quality.  The  fourth  column  specifies  the 
measure  by  which  each  is  sold,  this  is  signified  by 
an  initial  letter,  thus  P.  denotes  Pipe,  Bt.  Butt,  H. 
Hogshead^  and  A.  Awne,  fa  German  measure). 
Besides  'hese  particulars,  there  are  others  added 
to  different  articles,  such  as  the  duty  inwards,  the 
duty  outwards,  and  the  drawbacks,  allowed  upon 
commodities  re-exported. 

To  each  of  these  is  assigned  a  particular  column. 
When  the  duty  payable  upon  an  article  is  express- 
ed, the  price  set  down  is  the  first  cost,  to  which 
the  importer  shquld  add  the  duty  that  he  must 
pay  at  the  custom  house,  before  he  is  permittee! 
'to  remove  thearticle.  It  is  usual  in  prices  current 
to  quote  the  prices  of  wine  and  some  other  articles 
conjunctively  with  the  duties;  so  that  to  the 
prices  of  such  articles  the  dealer  adds  only  what 
he  expects  to  receive  as  profit  on  the  sale, 
with  freight,  carriage,  and  other  incidental  ex. 
pences. 

663.  Primage ,  a  certain  allowance  to  the 
captain  and  manners. 

664.  Privateer,  a  ship  of  war,  fitted  out 
under  the  king's  commission,  by  individuals, 
for  the  purpose  of  annoying  the  enemy,  and 
deriving  emolument  from  the  prizes  made  by 
cruizing  in  different  seas. 

665.  Procuration,  the  empowering  an  agent 
to  act  for,  and   use  the  signature  of  a  mer- 
chant, in  signing  drafts,  letters,  &c. 

666. 
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666.  Protest y  a  paper  made  out  by  a  notary 
public,  declaring  a  bill  to  have  been  refused 
payment  or  acceptance. 

667.  Proximo,  the  next  month. 

668.  Quarantine^  the  time  that  a  ship,  sus- 
pected of  infection,  is  obliged  to  keep  from 
all   intercourse  of  commerce  ;  also,   certain 
duties  imposed  on  ships,  for  the  purposes  of 
quarantine. 

669.  Quay,  a  lawful  wharf  for  the  landing 
of  goods. 

670.  Receipt^  a  written  acknowledgment  of 
having  received  a  sum  of  money. 

671.  Re-extbangf,   the  like  sum  of  money 
payable  by  the  drawer  of  a  bill  of  exchange, 
which  is  returned  protested,  for  the  exchange 
of  the  sum  mentioned  in  the  bill,  back  again 
to  the  place  whence  it  was  drawn. 

672.  Regretting,  buying  and  selling,  in  the 
same  market,  corn,  or  any  other  article  of 
provision. 

673.  Remittance,  forwarding  money  from 
one  place  to  another,  by  bills  of  exchange,  or- 
ders, or  the  like.     Remittance  is  also  used  to 
imply  the  fee  allowed  to  a  banker,  for  his 
remitting  money. 

674.  Kespondentia,   is  a  bond  and  contract, 
by  which  money  is  borrowed  en  the  security 

of 
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•f  goods,  the  same  as  in  bottomry,  on  the 
security  of  a  ship. 

675.  Restitution,  is,  that  where  money  has 
been  paid  wrongfully,  or  by  mistake,  the 
person  so  paying,  has  a  right  to  demand  it 
back. 

676  Retail,  is  a  dealing  in  small  quantities, 
in  opposition  to  dealing  by  wholesale. 

677.  Returns,  value  returned  to  a  consigner, 
for  goods  sold  by  a  consignee. 

678.  Sale,  the  act  by  which  a   dealer   dis- 
poses of  a  parcel  of  goods  to  a  customer. 

679.  Salvage  an  allowance  made  for  saving 
ihips  or  goods  from  danger  of  seas,  enemies, 
&c.     This  is  paid  by  the  insurers,  if  the  ship 
or  goods   be  insured  ;  if  not  insured     it  is 
paid    by  the  owners  of  the  goods,  &c. 

680  Scot  and  Lot,  a  customary  contribution 
laid  upon  all  persons,  according  to  their 
ability. 

681.  Sea-worthy,  is,  when  a  ship  is,  in  every 
re^pe^t,  fitted  for  a  voyage. 

682.  Seizure,  the  act  of  stopping  and  de- 
taining  prohibited    goods,    attempted    to    be 
biought  into  the  country  clandestinely. 

{^83.  Set  off,  is,  uhere  tradesmen  aie  mu- 
tually indebted,  and  the  one  calls  upon  the 
other  tor  a  st  ttlement  of  his  account  ;  the 
person  so  applied  to,  may  liquidate,  either 

wholly, 
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wholly,  or  in  part,  the  claim  made  upon 
him,  by  furnishing  the  applicant  with  his 
account,  as  a  make  weight,  or  set-ojf. 

684.  Smuggling,  privately  importing  or  ex- 
porting such  goods  as  are  prohibited  by  go- 
vernment from  being  brought  into,  or  sent 
out  of  the  country,  or  importing  and  export- 
ing other  commodities,  without   paying   th* 
customs,  or  excise  duties. 

685.  Stamps,  are  certain  marks  impressed 
upon  the  paper  and  parchment,  whereon  bills, 
bonds,  wills,   agreements,    and    most  other 
legal  instruments  are  drawn. 

Stamps  are  of  various  prices,  according  to  the 
sums  disposed  of  by  means  of  bills,  &c.  The 
courts  of  law  will  not  admit  as  evidence  any  in- 
strument which  is  not  legally  stamped. 

686.  Standard,   the  criterion  .whereby  the 
component    parts  of  gold   and    silver  coin, 
plate,  &c.  are  regulated. 

087.  Staple,  a  place  of  public  sale,  and 
even  a  town  or  city  possessing  such  an  ad- 
vantage. A  staple  article,  or  commodity,  is  sy- 
nonimous  with  the  principal  marketable  or 
saleable  article  of  a  place. 

688.  Sterling,  genuine    English  money, 
whether  real  or  imaginary. 

689.  Stocks,  or  Public  Funds,  are  the  debts 
of  government,    for  which  interest  is   paid 

from 
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from  the  revenues  set   apart  for  the  pur- 
pose. 

The  made  of  raising  supplies  for  the  state,  is 
by  borrowing  money  from  individuals,  or  public 
bodies,  and  levying  taxes  far  the  payment  ot  the 
interest :  it  is  called  the  Funding  System  ;  and  the 
loans  thus  raised,  constitute  the  National  Debt. 
The  debts  of  government  differ  from  other  con- 
tracts, inasmuch  as  the  public  creditor,  or  stock- 
holder, can  only  claim  his  interest;  he  may,  how. 
ever,  sell  his  stock  ;  that  is,  he  may  transfer  his 
claim  to  any  other  person,  and  thus  obtain  his 
capital,  more  or  less  according  to  the  price  of 
stock,  which  fluctuates  from  a  variety  of  causes. 
Loans  are  sometimes  raised  on  annuities  for  a  li- 
mited time,  am*  such  are  called  Terminable  Annui- 
ties,  and  Irredeemable ;  but  the  general  practice  is 
to  raise  loans  on  interest,  and  these  are  called 
Perpetual  Annuities,  and  also  Redeemable,  because 
government  has  the  option  of  paying  off  the  prin- 
cipal,whenever  it  is  at  par.  The  different  tunds 
are  further  distinguished  according  to  the  terms 
on  which  they  were  established.  Thus,  some  are 
called  the  three  per  cents,  others  the  four  per  centt, 
and  some  the  Jivt  per  cents.  The  manner  of  buy- 
ing stock  is  to  give  a  specific  sum  tor  a  nominal 
one ;  if,  for  example,  the  price  of  the  three  per 
cents  be6o/.  it  is  paying  this  sum  for  icof.  stock, 
which  yields  a  dividend  of  3/.  a  year,  which  is 
then  said  to  beat  par,  or  at  the  rate  of  five  per 
cent  per  annum,  interest.  The  same  interest  ac- 
crues in  the  Jour  per  cents,  when  at  80  ;  and  the 
Jive  per  cents,  when  at  100.  It  may,  however,  be 
observed,  that  the  interest  in  the  different  funds 
is  not  always  equal ;  the  time  of  paying  the  divi- 
dends 
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dends  makes  a  difference,  and  a  preference  is  like* 
wise  given  to  that  stock  which  is  most  market* 
able,  and  the  least  liable  to  be  redeemed  by  go- 
vernment. New  loans  are  generally  paid  in  by 
instalments  of  10  or  15  per  cent,  at  stated  periods, 
and  they  usually  comprehend  different  kinds  of 
stock,  which,  together,  are  called  Omnium.  If 
these  be  disposed  of  separately  before  the  instal- 
ment? are  paid,  the  different  articles  are  denomi- 
nated tcrip.  The  Omnium  fluctuates  like  other 
stocks  ;  that  is,  the  original  terms  are  sometimes 
at  a  premium,  and  sometimes  at  a  discount.  Loans 
are  called  a  Fundtd  Delft,  when  taxes  are  appro- 
priated for  paying  the  interest  ;  but,  sums  raised 
by  government,  tor  which  no  such  provision  it 
niad^,  are  called  the  Unfunded  Debt.  Of  the  latter 
description,  are  Exchequer,  Nuvyt  Victualling)  and 
Ordnance  Kills. 

690.  Stocky  the  principal  sum  or -property, 
employed   in  a  trade.      The  word  stock,  is, 
likewise,  applied  to  the  capitals  of  the  Bank 
of  England,  the  East  India,  and   South  Sea 
Companies,    whose     stock    is    transferable, 
like  government   funds,   but   the    dividends 
vary  according  to  the   success  of  the  com- 
panies. 

691.  SlockTabh.  The  nature  of  stock-job-, 
bingor  dealing  in  the  public  funds  has  already- 
been  described  under  the  head  of  Commercial 
Images;  in  this  place,  therefore,  it   is  merel 
intended  to  explain  the   stock-table,  whic 

is  published  periodically,  for  the  purpose 

exhibiting 
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exhibiting  the  fluctuations  of  the  public 
funds.  The  following  table  is  extracted 
from  Lloyd's  List,  and  the  explanation  of  each 
of  its  items  is  printed  in  small  letter  imme- 
diately opposite  — 

Explanation  of  the  annexed 

Table. 

(  That  is  £  245  10*.  must  be  given 
•s      on    that    day,     to    purchase 
(      £  100  bank  stock. 
None  in  the  market. 
CThe  value  of  £  100  in  the  3  per 
•s      cent,  reduced,  was  £  66  and 
(      5  of  a  pound,  or  £  66  12  f>. 
S  £  100  in  the  3  per  cent,  consols, 
t      worth^  67   10. 
{  £  1 00  worth  £  82  in  the  4  per 
(      cent,  consols.    - 

5  per  cent,  navy  98*.    \  10°  worth  £  9S  10  in  the  5Pcr 
I      cent.  Navy. 

f  This  refers  to  certain  annuities, 

J  granted  for  a  term  of  years,the 
market  price  of  which,  on  the 
6tb  of  May,  was  18  years,  that 
is  to  say ,_  if  I  wish  to  purchase 
an  annuity  of  £  50  in  this  par- 
ticular stock,  1  must  pay'at 
the  rate  of  <£50  per  annum 
for  the  term  of  IS  years,  or 
L  the  gi oss  sum  of  £  900  down. 
/"This  word  refers  to  the  several 
sorts  of  stocks,  in  which  a  new 
loan  is  made ;  for  instance,  if 
government  bonow  20  million 
and  give  to  each  lender  for 
every  £  ICO  so  purchased, 
M  certain 


TABLE. 

Bank  Stock  245* 
India  stock 
3  per  cent.  red.  66£ 

3  per  cent,  consols, 

4  per  cent,  consols, 

82. 


Bank  long  annuities, 
18. 


Omnium, 


i 

1 
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Omnium; 


India  bonds,   2  dis- 
count. 


ccrtain  shares  in  different  sorts 
of  stock,  the  len'ler  can  sell  all 
such  suits  of  .4ock  by  the  lump 
or  as  o!>inJH."}if  and  is  entitled 
to  a  certain  per  eentaje  on  the 
sale  wh  ch  on  tins  day  was  lj 
or  £  1  10  per  JL  100. 

The  1-onds  given  by  the  East  In- 
dia company,  on  th  s  day  bore 
a  discount  of  2s.  so  that  if  it 
were  required  to  purchase 


c£'90G's  woith    of  them,  they 
•     mi^ht  be  had  at  £  891)  3. 

None  in  the  market. 

JOn  the  6th  of  Mar,  exchequer 
b.lls  of  £  100  each,  flucMated 
in  value  from  Is.  di.cnitnl  t<>  Is. 
jit'emii/Hi,  *o  .hat  ai  one  part  of 
t!:e  day  ten  of  them  would  have 
been  purchased  at  10*.  ft»t 
than  ofc  10('i>,  and  at  the  close 
of  the  day,  at  10*.  more  than 
£  1COO. 

"L(.ttery  t:cke-s  sold  on  that  day 
£  18  each. 

i,.s  -.sn'fi  s,  that  some  persons 
had  bought  stock  in  anticipa- 
tion, and  at  reed,  to  give  for  it, 
on  a  certa  n  day,  £  67  15  per 
cent,  or  per  £  100. 

Exchanges.  The  nature  of  exchanges  has  al- 
ready been  described  under  the  beadof4'£.rc£ajfi£e>** 
and"  par  oj  Exchange,"  in  the  catalogue  of  com- 
mercial terms.  In  'his  place  we  purpose  ex- 
plaining the  meaning  ot  the  quotations  of  different 
exch 


Jmp.  ann.  or  impe- 
rial annuities. 


Ex.    bills,     Is. 
count,  1  p. 


Lottery  tickets,  £  18. 


Consols  for  account, 

67|. 


periodic 


anges,  which  appear  in  Lloyd's  List,  and  some 
dical  works.     The  following  is  a  uble  or  the 


course 
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course  of  Exchange,  taken  from  Lloyd's  List  of 
jotli  March  1809. 

Hamburgh  (on  that  day)  ^ave3*  sdii'li'is;*  9  grotes,  for  II. 

A!tona,j )  gav'e  T»t  schiliingg  1  grole  for  'I. 

•Ams.ridam,  ( )gjve  33  schillings • for  1L 

Pari*,( )  gave  ifl  francs  N  cent?,  f-->r  !/. 

Leghorn. ( )  received,  57 pence, for  i  pezzj,of  8 rials 

Naples,  ( )  recoiveii,  V?  pence,  for  .  ducat. 

Genoi,  ( ,  received.  - "X  v>ence,tor  1  pecza. 

Li?br»n,  ( )  received,  60  pence,  for  I  milrca. 

Oporto.'f received.    5  ;•(..-.     ,  f.«i  1  m  ilrea. 

Dublin,( ;  gave,  IIO/.  Ws.  for  KiO/. 

To  explain  the  table  more  clearly  it  vrill  be  ne- 
cessary to  state  that  \\hat  we  have  placed  in  pa- 
rentheses, does  not  appear  in  the  periodical  pub- 
licaiions,  in  which  therefore,  the  quotation  of 
Hamburgh  only  srancfs  thus,  Hamburgh,  34,9.  By 
this  it  is  well  understood  among  merchants  that 
for  every  pound  a  iiamburgh  correspondent  owes 
any  English  trader  he  has  a  right  to  pay  the  lat- 
ter 34  schillings  9  grotes,  and  accordingly  if  A. 
at  IiamluMgh  owed  B.  of  London  ^500,  B.  would 
be  entitled  to  draiv  uyon  A.  for  the  sum  of  17375 
schillings,  or  500  times  34  schillings  9  grotes, 
(twelve  grotes  to  the  schilling),  Again,  in  quoting 
the  courskt-  ct  exchange  between  Dublin  and 
London,  Lloyd's  Li^  states  it  thus  :  Dublin,  30,  that 
is,  in  order  to  obtain  £100  English,  Dublin  must 
pay  10  per  cmt  01  £i  10,  and  accordingly  if  a  mer- 
chant at  l-cmion,  (the  course  of  exchange  being 
10),  were  to  give  ,£500  Engti*/it  to  a  dealer  in  ex- 
ciiar.gc,  the  lattci  v.uuld  in  return  gram  an  order 
on  Ireland  for  £-50  Insh,  so  that  Ireland  would 
give  £550  ofk-r  money  for  500  cfours. 

692.  Stowage,  money  paid  for  stowing  goods 
in  the  hold  or  a  ship. 

693.  Subsidy,  an  aid,   or  tribute,  granted 
to  the  king  by  a  tax  on  lands,  goods,  &c. 

M  2  694.  Surety, 
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694.  Surety ',  is  where  one  person  becomes 
bound  to  pay  a  certain  sum  for  another. 

695.  Tally,  a  cleft  piece  of  wood,  to  score 
any  account  upon.     Tallies  are  used  by  ihe 
officers  of  the   Exchequer,  who   keep  one  of 
the  clefts  in  the   office,  and  give    the   other 
to   such    persons    as   pay    in   money   upon 
loan. 

696.  Tare  and  Tret. — Tare  is  an  allowance 
to  a  buyer,  for  the  weight  of  a  package,  and 
i&  either  at  so  much  per   barrel,   chest,  &c. 
or  at  so  much  per  cwt.  for  the  whole. 

697.  Tret,  is  an  allowance  for  waste,  dust, 
&c. 

698.  Tariff,  an  account  of  the  rates  of  du- 
ties imposed  on  merchandize. 

699.  Tender ',  an  offer  to  pay  a  debt,  or  to 
perform  a  duty. 

700.  Tonnage,    certain  duties  imposed  on 
goods.      This  term  is  also    applied   to  the 
burden,    or  number   of-  tons    carried  by  a 
ship. 

701.  Tontine,  a  loan  raised  on  life  annuities, 
with  the  benefit  of  survivorship. 

702.  Trade-winds^  denote  certain    regular 
winds  at   sea,  blowing  either  the  same   way 
constantly,     or    alternately,     from    opposite 
points.    These  winds,  in  the  Indian  seas,  are 
called  mQnsows. 

703.  Tranfir, 
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703.  Iratisfcr,  that  act  whereby  one  party 
transfers  his  right,  interest,  or  property,  to 
another. 

704.  Transitu.    Goods  are  said  to  be  in 
transitu,  when  they  are  on  their  passage, either 
by  land  or  water-carriage,  from  one  place  to 
another. 

705.  Transpose,  is  to   remove  an  article 
from  one  person's  account,  to  that  of  ano- 
ther. 

706.  Treaty  of  Commerce,   an  agreement, 
signed  by   deputies  of  two   or  more  nations, 
\\hereby   a  commercial  intercourse   is  esta- 
blished among  them,  and  their  trade  placed 
upon  a  basis  mutually  advantageous. 

707.  Tunnage,  an  impost  of  so   much  per 
tun,  on  liquors,  imported  or  exported. 

708.  Value  received,  is  generally  added  to 
the  body  of  a  bill  of  exchange,  and  occasi- 
onally, the  species  of  value  received,  or  from 
whom  received,  is  superadded. 

709.  Venture,  goods  sent  to  a  foreign  mar- 
ket, on  mere  speculation. 

Such  speculations  should  be  grounded  as  near- 
ly as  possible  on  probability,  as  to  the  sale  of 
the  articles,  the  fairness  of  the  prices  they  may  be 
likely  to  letch,  &c. 

710.  Ullage,  what  a  cask  of  liquor  wants 
of  being  quite  full. 

M  3  711.  Ultimo, 
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711.  Ultima,  the  last  month. 

712.  Usance,   a   month,   or  certain   period 
after  the  date  of  a  foreign  bill  of  exchange, 
limited   for   its  payment,    according  to   the 
custom  of  the   places    respectively,  through 
which  the  exchanges  run. 

713.  A  double  usance,  is  double   the  accus- 
tomed time,  or  two  months ;  and  a  half  usance 
is  half  the  time,  or  half  a  month. 

714.  Usury,  the  charge  of  interest  beyond 
what  is  allowed  by  law,  which  is  5  per  cent. 

Usury  is  punished  by  a  fine  of  three  times 
the  amount  of  the  sum  on  which  usurious  inter- 
est lias  been  taken. 

715.  Warehouse,  a  house  where  goods  or 
wares  are  deposited,  or  kept. 

716.  Warehoused  Goods,   or  Bonded  Goods, 
are  certain  articles,  which,  on  being  landed, 
are  warehoused,   upon   bond  being  given  by 
the  owner  for  the  payment  of  duties,  &c. 

717.  Wharf,  a  place  conveniently  situated 
near  the  water's  edge,   where  goods   may  be 
landed  with  safety  and  facility. 

718.  Wharfage,  money  paid  for  the  use  of 
a  wharf. 

719.  Will  and  Testament,  is  that  disposition 
of  property  which  is  made  by  a  person  to  take 
place  after  his  death. 

COMMERCIAL 
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f  OMMERCIAL  DENOMINATIONS,  AS  APPLIED 
TO  PERSONS. 

720.  Acceptor,  is  he   who   writes  his  name 
on  the  face  of  a  bill,  and  thereby   undertakes 
to  pay  the  same. 

721.  Actionary,  is  the  proprietor  of  stock, 
in  a  trading  company. 

722.  Actuary,  is  the  principal  or  confiden- 
tial calculator  in  an  insurance  office,  &c. 

723.  Administrator,  is  a  person  allowed  to 
administer  in  the   ecclesiastical   court ;     by 
which,  he  or  she  takes  charge  of  the  personal 
effects  of  one  who  dies  intestate,  that  is,  with- 
out making  a  will. 

724.  Agent,  a  person  duly   authorized  to 
act  for  another. 

725.  Alien,  one  born  in  a  strange  country, 
out  of  the  allegiance  of  the  king. 

726.  Apprentice,  is  a  youth  bound  for  a  cer- 
tain term,  to  learn  any  particular  art,  or  mys- 
tery.  rXbe  general  term  of  an  apprenticeship 
is  seven  years,  though,  with  a  common  atten- 
tion frasi  the  young  man,  and  a  regular  ex- 
planation from  the  master,  any  business  may 
be  learnt  jn.  two  or  three. 

727.  AtVitrator,  is  a  person  chosen  to  de- 
termine a  controversy  between  two  parties. 

728. 
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728.  Assignee,  one  of  the  creditors  of  "a 
bankrupt,  appointed   to  manage  the  affairs  of 
the    latter,   for    the   benefit  of  the    former. 
There   are    two  assignees    to    every  bank- 
rupt's estate,  who  are  generally  principal  cre- 
ditors. 

729.  Back-maker,  is  one  who  makes  backs, 
or  vats,  for  the  use  of  brewers. 

730.  Banker,  the  proprietor  of  a  bank. 

731.  Bankrupt ,    a   person  in  trade,  wh» 
cannot  make  good  his  payments,   and  has, 
therefore,  a  commission  of  bankruptcy  taken 
cut  against  him. 

732.  Blackwell-ball  Factors,  are    persons 
who    sell    woollen-goods    on    commission, 
in    London.       The    goods   thus   sold,    are 
usually   deposited   in    Blackwell-hall,    Ba- 
singhall  Street,  and  hence  the  designation  of 
the  factors. 

733.  Broker,    is  a   person    appointed   to 
transact  business  between   merchants.  Bro- 
kers   are    variously    denominated,    accord- 
ing to   their  occupations  ;    thus,   there    arc 
ship  brokers,    insurance-brokers,    exchange, 
or  bill-brokers,  stock -brokers,  drugF&rokers, 
&c. 

734.  Cambist,*  dealer  in  bills  okexchange, 
or  one  skilled  in  the  business  of  e  Vhanges. 

735-  Captn'tn,  the  master  or  cofftmander  of 
a  vessel.  - 

736.  Cashier, 
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736.  Cashier,  one  whose  duty  it  is  to  pay 
and  receive  money  for  bills  or  drafts  of  per- 
sons keeping  cash  at  a  banking-house. 

737.  Cental,    a  denomination  given  to  a 
broker  in  the  ports  of  ihe  Levant. 

738.  Clerk,  a  person   employed  to  manage 
the  whole,  or  to  superintend  a  -certain  de- 
partment of  a  merchant's  business. 

739.  Commissioner,  one  who  has  a  commis- 
sion, or  lawful  warrant,  to  execute  any  public 
employment. 

Thus,  a  Ctmmissioner  of  Bankrupts,  is  authorized 
to  investigate  the  affairs  of  a  bankrupt,  and  to 
make  a  report  thereon  to  the  i^ord  Chancellor. 

740.  Consignee,  him  to  whom  goods  are  sent, 
or  consigned  for  sale. 

741.  Consigner,  he  who  consigns  goods  for 
sale. 

742.  Consul,  an  officer  appointed   to  attend 
to  the  commercial  interests  of  his  nation,  in  a 
foreign  country. 

743.  Creditor,    is    he  to  whom  money   is 
owing. 

744.  Debtor,  he  by  whom  money  is  owing. 

745.  Denizen,  one  who,  being  a  foreigner, 
is  made   free  of  the  British  dominions,  and 
allowed  to  trade  within  them. 

746.  Dragoman,   a  name  for  an  interpreter 
in  some  Eastern  nations. 

747.  Drawer, 
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74.7.  Drawer,  he   who  draws,  or  makes  a 
bill  of  exchange. 

748.  Drawee ,  he  upon  whom  a  bill  of  ex- 
change is  drawn. 

749.  Dry-salter,  is   a  wholesale  dealer  in 
all   sorts  of   drugs  and  colours,    tor  dyers' 
use. 

750.  Executor,  he  that  is  entrusted  to  per- 
form the  will  of  a  testator. 

751.  Factor,  a  merchant's  agent,  or  corres- 
pondent, in  some  distant  part. 

752.  Fellmonger,  a  dealer  in  skins  and  wool. 

753.  Grocer,  one  who   sells  spices,   sugar, 
tea,  coffee,  &c.  by  wholesale  or  retail. 

754.  Haberdashery  dealer  in  ribbons,  tapes, 
women's  caps,  gloves,  and  the  like. 

755.  Hosier,  a  dealer  in  stockings,  woven 
night. caps,  gloves,  &c.  &c. 

756.  Indorser,  is  he  who  writes  his  name  on 
the  back  of  a  bill  or  note. 

757.  Insolvent,  one  who  is  unable  to  dis- 
charge his  debts. 

758.  Land  Waiter,  or  Searcher,  a  custom, 
house  officer,  whose  duty  it  is  to  take  ac- 
count   of  goods    exported    and     imported. 
Land   waiters  are    to  see   that  the  number 
and    descriptions    of    the     packages    agree 
with  the  indorsement  of  the  cocket,  and  to 
prevent  the  importation  and   exportation  of 
illegal  commodities,  for  which  purpose  he  is 

authorized 
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authorized  to  open  and  inspect  all  packages 
entered  at  the  custom-house. 

759.  Lorimcr,  is  a  bridle  cutter,  or  one  who 
makes  bridles  for  horses. 

760.  Merchant,  a  person  who  trades  to  fo- 
reign countries,  or  trafficks  in  a  large  way  on 
his  own  account. 

761.  Notary. Public,    one  duly  appointed 
to  attest  deeds,  and  other  writings,  and  also 
to  note  and  protest  bills  of  exchange,  draits, 
or  notes,  when  unpaid  or  returned. 

762.  Packer,  a  person   who  carries  on  the 
business  of  packing  goods  for  merchants  and 
other  traders. 

763.  Partner,  an  associate  in  business,  one 
who  shares  the  profits  of  trade. 

764.  Part-owners,  are  persons  possessed  of 
certain  shares  of  a  ship. 

765.  Pilot,  a  person,  whose  office  is  to  con- 
duct vessels  into  a  road  or  harbour,  over  bars 
or  sands,  or  through  intricate  and  dangerous 
channels. 

766.  Pirate,  a  sea-robber,  one  who  plun- 
ders vessels,  either  at  sea  or  in  a  river. 

767.  Publisher,  he  who  purchases  the  ma- 
nuscript-works of  authors,  and,  having  print- 
ed them,  vends  the  copies  to  the  booksellers 
and  the  public. 

768.  Quest/nen,  persons  appointed   to  en- 

quire 
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quire  into  abuses,  especially  such  as  relate  to 
weights  and  measures. 

769.  Regrator,  he  who  buys  wares  or  vic- 
tuals, on  purpose  to  enhance   the   prices,   in 
the  same  market. 

770.  Supercargo,  a  person  employed  by  a 
merchant  to  go  a  voyage  with  a  certain  ship, 
to  a  stated  place,  and    there    dispose   of  the 
cargo  to  the  best  advantage,  or  put   it  safely 
into  the  hands  of  a  consignee. 

771.  Tellers,  are  officers  or  clerks  in  public 
offices,  who  receive  and  pay  money. 

772.  Throwster,  one  who  prepares  raw  silk 
for  the  weavers,  by  cleansing  and  twisting  it. 

773.  Tide  Waiter,  an  officer  appointed  to 
attend  the   loading  and  unloading  of  ships,  in 
order  to  prevent  contraband  trade. 

774.  Trustee,  him  in  whose  hands  the  pro- 
perty of  an  insolvent  is  vested,  in  order  that 
he  shall  make  a  fair  division  of  it  among  his 
creditors. 

775.  Vendor,  the  seller  of  goods. 

776.  Vendee,  the  person  to  whom  goods  arc 
sold. 

777.  Umpire,  a  person  appointed  to  settle  a 
dispute  or  difference,  when  arbitrators  cannot 
agree. 

778.  Underwriter,  is  a  person  who  insures 
ships,  cargoes,   or  other  risks,  which  is  per- 
formed by  writing  his  name  under  a  policy 
of  insurance.  779 
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779.  Witness  ,  is  a  person  sworn  to  give 
evidence  in  any  cause,  depending  in  a  court 
ot  law;  also,  he,  \thu  by  signing  his  name 
in  one  corner  of  a  bond,  or  other  instrument, 
ui.dertakcs  to  prove  the  signature  of  die  maker 
of  such  bond. 


A  LIST  OF  THE  PHINC1PAL  PORTS 

©f  every  trading  Nation  throughout  the  WorM,  with  the 
,    Branches  of  Commerce  peculiar  to  each. 

ENGLAND. — London,  exports  and  imports  mer- 
chandize from  every  part  of  the  globe,  and  car- 
ries on  an  immense  inland  trade,  as  well  through 
the  medium  of  land  carriage  as  of  the  river 
Thames,  and  the  Grand  Junction  Canal,  with  all 
parts  of  England  The  East  India  trade  is  en- 
tirely confintd  to  London. 

Liverpool,  trades  principally  with  North  and 
South  America,  and  the  West  Indies. 

Bristol,  trades  largely  with  America,  the  West 
Indies,  Ireland,  the  Baltic,  Spain,  and  Portu, 
gal. 

Hull,  trades  principally  with  the  northern  parts 
of  Europe,  as  Kussia,  Sweden,  Denmark,  Sec. 

Shields,  Sundetland,  Whitehaven,  and  Work- 
ington,  are  engaged  almost  entirely  in  the  coal 
trade,  which  these  ports  carry  on  with  almost 
every  part  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 

Whitby,  Scarborough,   Grimsby,    Lynn,  Yar. 

mouth,  Harwich,  Winchelsea,    Eastburn,  Shore. 

bam,    Dorchester,     Weymouth,    Lyme     Regis, 

N  Teignmoutb, 
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Telgnrnouth,  Dartmouth,  Fowey,  Grampound, 
llfracomb,  and  Chepstow,  are  chiefly  engaged  ia 
the  coasting-trade,  with  London,  and  the  other 
parts  of  Great  Britain,  whither  they  send  corn 
and  provisions ;  and,  in  return,  receive  manufac- 
tured goods. 

Lowestoffe,  Queenborough,  and  Grampound^ 
are  extensively  engaged  in  the  oyster  fishery, 
the  produce  of  which  they  send  to  London  and 
other  places  by  water. 

Dover,  carries  on  an  extensive  coasting  trade, 
and  in  time  of  peace  there  is  a  vast  deal  of  con- 
traband  or  illegal  traffic  carried  on  between  thit 
port  and  some  of  the  ports  of  France. 

Portsmouth,  Gosport,  and  Plymouth,  are  the 
£rand  rendezvous  of  our  naval  forces,  and  the 
chief  trade  of  their  ports  consists  in  supplying 
the  ships  of  war  with  provisions  and  warlike 
stores. 

Exmouth,  or  the  port  of  Exeter,  maintains  ar> 
advantageous  intercourse  with  Spain,  Portugal* 
Italy,  Holland,  and  Germany. 

Falmouth,  is  the  station  of  the  packets  which 
pass  between  England,  Spain,  America,  and  the 
"West  Indies  ;  and  it  also  carzics  on  an  extensive 
pilchard  fishery. 

Lancaster,  has  a  considerable  share  of  the 
West  India  trade. 

IRELAND. — The  chief  ports  are  Londonderry, 
Belfast,  Dublin,  Dundalk,  Drogheda,  Wexford, 
Cork,  Waterford,  Kinsale,  Youghal,  Dungar- 
van,  Galway,  Sligo,  and  Limerick. 

Of  these  ports,  Dublin,  Waterford,  Cork,  and 
Drogheda,  are  the  most  extensively  engaged.-— 

Dublin,  trades  with  all  {>arts  of  the  world, 
and  Waterford  and  Cork  ship  immeni*  quanti- 
ties 
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ties  of  beef,  bacon,  butter,  &c,  to  the  West  In- 
dies and  America.  Droghcda  exports  linen  cloth 
to  various  parts. 

SCOTLAND. — The  chief  ports  are  Wick,  Dor. 
noch,  Tain,  Dingwall,  Crornarty,  Fortrosc, 
Nairn,  Inverness,  Banff,  Peterheadv  Aberdeen, 
Montrose,  Dundee,  Dysart,  Inverkeithing.Leith, 
Berwick,  Dunbar,  Eyemouth,  Dumfries,  Kirk, 
cudbright,  Strannier,  Ayr,  Irvine,  Glasgow, 
Dumb*!  tot>,  Gr«enock,  Inverary,  and  Ulla- 
pool. 

Glasgow  and  Leith,  are  extensively  engaged 
in  the  West  India  trade,  and  in  time  of  peace 
they  carry  on  a  considerable  traffic  with  Spain-, 
Portugal,  Italy,  and  other  trading  nations  of  Eu- 
rope. The  other  ports  of  Scotland  confine  them* 
selves  chiefly  to  the  coasting  trade. 

HOLLAND.— The  chief  ports  are  Amsterdam, 
Rotterdam,  Sloten,  and  Dockum  ;  Amsterdam 
and  Rotterdam  trade  to  all  parts  of  the  world, 
and  are  the  chief  seats  of  Dutch  commerce. 

GERMANY. — The  chief  ports  are  Hamburgh, 
Bremen,  Embden,  Lubeck,  Rostock,  and  Triest. 
Of  these  Hamburgh  is  the  most  considerable; 
and  it  is  supposed  to  have  cairied  on  during  the 
late  war,  as  much  trade  as  any  other  port  ia 
Europe. 

THE  Low  COUNTRIES. — The  chief  ports  are 
Dunkirk,  Ostend,  Antwerp,  and  Dornburg.  An- 
twerp is  the  chief  of  these  ports  ;  and  it  trades 
uith  every  part  of  Europe. 

DENMARK. — The  chief  ports  are  Copenhagen 
«nd  Elsinore. 

K  *  NORWAY. 
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NORWAY. — The  ports  are  Christiana,  Bergen, 
Frederickstadt,  Drontheim,  and  Salten. 

SWEDFN. — The  p<  rtsareCai heron, Saltzburgh, 
Carlshuven,  Gottenburg,  Stockholm,  and  War- 
burg. 

RUSSIA. — The  chief  ports  are  Petersbnrgh, 
Narva,,  Ri;.;a,  Revel,  Archangel,  Cherson,  Kola, 
and  Astracan. 

Petersbnrgh  and  Archangel  are  the  most  im- 
portant of  these  ports ;  they  supply  most  parts 
of  Europe  with  tallow,  hemp,  iron,  and  other 
produce  of  Russia. 

PRUSSIA.— The  chiefports  areT)antzick,Elbing, 
Bran  urgh,  Kouigsburg,  Memel,  Slettin,  and 
Colberg.  Dantzick  and  Memel  carry  on  a  more 
exten-ive  trade  than  all  the  rest  of  the  Prussian 
paits  put  togtMher. 

FRANCE.— The  chief  ports  are  Havre de  Grace, 
Rouen,  Cherbourg,  St.  Maloes,  Brest,  L'Orient, 
Nantes,  Rochelle,  Rochefort,  Bourdeaux,  Bay- 
onne,  Marseilles. 

From  Rouen  salt  and  wine  are  shipped  ;  from 
Cherbourg,  Nantes,  and  L'Orient,  va^t  quanti- 
ties of  brandy,  and  from.  Bourdeaux,  claret,  bur- 
gundy, &c.  Marseilles  trades  with  the  Levant, 
and  the  East  Indies  ;  and  Brest  is  the  rendez- 
vous of  the  French  navy. 

STAIN. — The   chief  ports  are   Barcelona,  Va- 
lencia,   Alicant,  Carthagena,    Almeiia,    Malaga, 
Cadiz,   Seville,  St.    Sebastian,    Biiboa,    St.   An- 
dero,  Corunna,and  St.  Lucar. 
.  Barcelona,  exports  wool   and   fruit  ;  Valencia, 
almonds  and    wine;     Alicant    and      Carthagtna, 
wine,  fruit,  and  ashes  j  Malaga,  Cadiz,  and  Se- 
ville, 
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Ville,   oranges,     lemons,     and    wines  of  various 
kinds;   and  Bilboa,  Spanish  wool. 

PORTUGAL. — The  chief  ports  are  Faro, Lagos, 
Lisbon,  and  Oporto.  The  two  latter  are  the  only 
Portuguese  ports  that  carry  on  any  extensive 
trade.  Lisbon  trades  with  most  parts  of  Eu- 
rope and  with  South  America,  but  the  commerce 
of  Oporto  is  almost  confined  to  England,  whi- 
ther it  sends  annually,  thousands  of  pipes  ef  port 
wine. 

ITALY. — The  chief  ports  are  Venice,  Ancona, 
Manfredonio,  Otranto,  Gallipoli,  Taranto,  Cro- 
tano,  Reggio,  Salerno,  Gaeta,  Naples,  Civita 
Vecchia,  Leghorn,  Lucca,  Pisa,  Genoa,  and 
Nice. 

Venice,  Naples,  Leghorn,  Genoa,  and  Lucca 
are  the  most  considerable  of  these  ports. 

The  two  first  trade  with  every  part  of  Europe, 
especially  with  England,  Holland,  and  France  ; 
Leghorn  exports  vast  quantities  of  straw  and  chip 
hats,  and  other  commodities  ;  Genoa, abundance 
of  silken  goods  ;  and  Lucca,  vast  quantities  of 
•il  and  wine. 

TURKEY  IN  ASIA. — The  chief  ports  are 
Bussora,  Trebisond,  Sinope,  Smyrna,  and  Satalia. 
Smyrna  is  more  engaged  in  European  trade  than 
any  other  of  these  ports;  and  hence  we  annually 
procure  abundance  ot  cotton. 

TURKEY  IN  EUROPE. — The  chief  ports  are 
TVarna,  Constantinople,  Gallipoli,  Salonica,Lavissa, 
Negropont,  Putras,  and  Corinth.  Of  these  Con- 
stantinople, Salonica,  and  Gallipoli  are  the  most 
considerable  ;  the  two  first  carry  oa  a  vast  trade 
with  Great  Britain. 

*3  CHINA- 
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CHINA. — The  chief  ports  are  Canton,  Nankin, 
Hangchew,  Fuchew,  Macao,  and  Kyan. -^-Canton 
is  the  foreign  port  of  China,  and  it  trades  wuh  all 
parts  of  fhe>globe. 

.  PERSIA. — The  chief  ports  are  Tarku,  Derbend, 
Baku,  Astrabad,  Resht,  Zawch,  Karaboora,  Ben- 
der-beg,  Congo, Tiez,  and  Godel.  The  Persians 
trad?  with  the  other  Eastern  nations  in  a  direct 
manner,  their  ports  being  little  frequented  by 
European  ships. 

ARABIA. — The  chief  ports  are  Suez,  Mocha, 
Aden,  Makulla,  Tiby  and  Cuena.  These  ports 
traffic  mostly  with  Turkey,  whence  we  procure 
the  commodities  which  they  furnish. 

AFRICA. — The  chief  portsareCairo,  Alexandria, 
Tripoli,  Tunis,  Algiers,  Tangier,  Sallee,  Santa 
Cruz,  Sierr.t  Leone, Sestos,  Garraway,  Cape-coast 
Castle,  Christiunburg,Mosamba,  Loango,  Angoy, 
Sofala, Mozambique,  Melinda,  Magadaxa,  Brava, 
and  Juba. 

Alexandria,  Tunis,  and  Algiers  are  the  most 
considerable  of  the  African  ports.  They  carry  on 
a  considerable  commerce  with  the  Turlft,  and 
eastern  nations.  From  the  other  ports  of  the 
European  states,  procure  ivory,  gold-dust,  ele- 
phant's teeth,  and  various  other  species  of  mer- 
chandise. 

EAST  INDIES. — The  chief  ports  are  Cambay, 
Surat,  Bombay,  Rajapour,  Goa,  Batacalo, 
Mangalore,  Telli,  Cherry,  Calicut,  Tanore, 
Cochin,  Tranquebar,  Pondicherry,  Madras,  Pu« 
licata,  Masuliputnam,  Visigapatam,  Brampour, 
Catee,Calcutta,Batavia,  Malacca, Ctlumb^Trin- 
•emalee,  and  Manilla. 
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Of  these  Surat,  Bombay,  Calicut,  Madras, 
and  Calcutta  are  the  most  important  ports.  In 
these  the  English  have  great  establishments,  and 
hence  it  is  that  we  procure  the  greater  part  of 
the  muslins,  nankeens,  calicoes,  and  other  Indian 
commodities,  which  the  East  India  Company  an- 
nually  import. 

NORTH  AMERICA.— The  chief  ports  are  Aca- 
pulco,  Guatimala,  and  St.  Miguel,  on  the  North 
Pacific  Ocean,  Omoa,  in  the  bay  of  Honduras; 
Carnpeachy,  Vera  Cruz,  New  Orleans,  Pensa- 
cola,  and  St.  Mark,  en  the  g^ulf  of  Mexico; 
Savanna,  Charleston,  Wilmington,  Annapolis, 
Philadelphia,  New  York,  Boston,  Brunswick, 
Portsmouth,  and  Halifax,  on  the  North  At.mtic 
Ocean  ;  Quebec,  adjacent  to  the  gulf  o£  St. 
Lawrence,  and  some  ports  in  Hudson's  bay. 

Acapulco,  Guatimala,  with  other  ports  of 
Mexico,  trade  almost  exclusively  with  Spain. 
Carnpeachy  and  Omoa  are  noted  for  exporting 
abundance  of  logwood  to  many  parts  of  Europe. 

New  York,  New  Orleans,  Charlestown,  Phila- 
delphia, Boron,  and  all  the  other  ports  of  the 
United  States  trade  with  every  port  of  the 
world,  Asia  not  excepted,  and  at  the  present 
day  are  justly  ranked  wich  the  first  com;.xc,cial 
jorts  of  Euro  e 

Quebec,  a  -  J  t  e  ether  ports  which  acknowledge 
the  dominH  i  of  Great  Britain,  trade  almost  ex- 
clusively v.-ith  the  mother  country. 

SOUTH  AMERICA.— The  chief  ports  are  Porto 
Bello,  Carrhagena,  »St.  Martha,  Leon,  Paris,  St. 
Thomas,  Cayenne,  Yara,  Para,  St.  I.or.is,  Rio 
Grande,  Olinda,  !;t.  Salvador,  Rio  Janeiro, 
Buenos  Ayres,  and  Port  Julian,  on  the  Atlan- 
tic 
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tic  Ocean ;  Baldivia,  Saint  Jago,  Arica,  Lima, 
Truxillo,  Quito,  and  Panama,  on  the  Pacific 
Ocean. 

Till  the  year  ifo^,  the  ports  of  South  Ame- 
rfca,  most  of  which  are  in  the  possession  ot 
the  Spaniards  and  Portuguese,  traded  almost 
exclusively  with  Spain  and  Portugal;  but  since 
that  period,  the  intercourse  between  these 
porti  and  Grrat  Britain  is  perfectly  free,  and 
the  trade  carried  on  in  consequence  is  so  great 
as  to  bailie  all  attempts  at  a  calculation  of  its 
important  extent. 

WEST  INDIES. — The  chief  ports  ofjamaica,are 
Spanish  Town,  Port  Royal,  Savanna  la  Mar, 
and  Kingston. 

Of  Barbadoes,  Bridge  Town. 

Of  Antigua,  St.  John. 

Of  Granada,  of  St.  Kitts,  Lewie. 

Ot  Nevis,  Basseterre. 

Of  St.  Vincent,  Charleston. 

Of  Dominica,  Kingston,  Charlotte-town. 

Of  Saint  Domingo,  Port  au  Prince,  Port  Paix, 
St.  Dominge,  St.  Loui?,  and  le  Cape  Francois. 

Of  Scarborough,  Martfnio. 

Of  Tobago,  St.  Pierre,  and  Fort  Royal. 

Of  Porto  Rico,  St.  Juan. 

Of  Cuba,  Havanna,  Sauta  Crux,  Cadiz,  Trim* 
dad, St.  Isabella,  St.  Jago,  and  St.  Salrador. 

Of  Trinidad,   Porte  d'Espagne. 

The  trade  of  every  p«rt  of  the  West  Indies  is 
confined  to  the  country  to  whcse  dominion  the 
•lands  respectively  are  subject;  to  specify  there- 
fore the  different  countries  with  which  the 
*bove  ports  are  commonly  connected,  it  will  be 
barely  necessary  te  state  to  what  nfttien  tach 
island  appertains. 

Tba 
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The  English  possess  Jamaica,  Barbadoes,  An- 
tigua, Grenada,  Sr.  K  Us,  Nevis,  '.  Vincent, 
Dominica,  1  ©bago,  Martinico,  and  Trinidad. 

The  Spaniard    possess  Cuba. 

St.  Domingo  being  a  tree  and  indepeadaat  is- 
land, trades  to  all  parts  of  the  world.* 


A  LlsT 


CANALS  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN  AND  IRELAND, 

With  Descriptions  of  their  courses  of  the  Prin- 
cipal ones. 

.The  canals  of  England,  are 

The    Andover    canal,  Derby. 

2^  miles  lower.  Dudley. 

Ashby  de   la    Zouch,  Droitwich,     Chester- 

50  miles.  field. 

Barnsley.  Eliesmere. 

Basingstoke,  37  miles.  Grand  Junction,  which 
Birmingham,  22  miles.  runs  from  Oxford  to 
Duke  of  Bn.igewa-  Paddington  near  Lon- 

ter's    or     Manches-       don. 

ter  canal.  Grand     Trunk,     which 


*  It  is  necessary  to  observe  that  where  the  exports  of 
any  of  the  ports  enumerated  in  this  1st  are  not  parti- 
cularized, they  are  supposed  ;o  consist  of  the  commo- 
d  t  c^  generally  exported  by  the  nation  in  which  such 
pott  is  situated.  Of  these  general  expoits,  as  well  as  of 
the  m ports «.f  every  nation  on  the  face  of  the  globe,  a 
paiticul  ir  enumeration  will  be  founJ  under  the  head  of 
Gtuei  al  Definitions. 

Chester, 
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connects  the  ports   of  Manchester    and       Old 

Liverpool,  Bristol,  and      ham. 

Hull.  Oakham. 

Chester,  17  miles.  Gloucester    and     Berk* 

Coventry    and    Oxford.      ley. 
Coombe  Hill.  Peak  Forest. 

Cranford.  Rochdale. 

Dearne  and  Dove.  Sankey. 

Huddersfield.  Shrewsbury. 

Kingston  and    Leomin-  Stratford. 

ster.  Stamford. 

Kennett  and  Avon.  Stover. 

Lancaster,  Liverpool,and  Somerset. 

Leeds.  Union,  or  Leicester,  and 

Leicester.  Northampton. 

Loughborough.  Ulverstone  ;  and 

Manchester.  Worcester. 

The  canals  of  WALES  arc  the  Aberdare,  Bre- 
con, Glamorgan,  and  Swansea. 

The  chief  canal  of  SCOTLAND-,  i*  the  Forth 
and  Clyde  canal. 

The  canals  of  IRELAND  are  the  Grand  canal, 
which  runs  from  Dublin  to  Tullamore  ;  and  he 
Royal  canal,  x^ich  connect*  the  river  tiflfey, 
(on  which  Dublin  is  seated),  with  Irijn,  Kells, 
Maynooth,  Mullingar,  &c. 


Account  of  all  the  real  and  imaginary  Mo- 
nies in  the  World,  with,  their  Valuei  in 
British  Sterling. 


GREAT  BRITAIN. 


MONEY  or  ACCOUNT.  Half  crown  =  as.  6i. 

A  pound=2os.  Shilling  =  i  ad. 

Gold'  Sixpence  =  6d. 
Guinea  =  il.  is.  Copper. 

Half  guinea  =  IDS.  6d.  Two-pence  =  ad. 

Piece  =  7$.  Penny  =  id. 

Silver.  Halfpenny  =  $ 

Dollar  =  53.  Farthing  =  i 
Cr«wnr=  js. 

IRELAND. 

Cold.  and   so    of   the    rest. 

Guinea  =  il.  is.  9d.  There  is  a  silver  piece 

Sikfr.  current  in  this  country 

Shilling  =  is.  id.  equivalent  to  ten  pence. 

TRANCE. 

MONEY  OF  ACCOUNT.    Fire   frank  piece  =  4$. 
Livre=iod.  id. 

Franc  =.  iod.  Three  livre  do.  =  is.  6d. 

Decime  =  id.  Thirty  sol  do.  =  is.  3d. 

Centime  =T^.  Twenty  four  sol   ditto, 

Fl«rin=  is.  £d.  =  is. 

Pistole, 
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Pistoles  8s  4d.  Fifteen  sol  ditto  =:  7^d. 

Piette  =  5<>.  8d.  Twelve  sol  do.=:6d. 

Gold.  Six  sol  do.  —  3d. 

Louis  =r  il.  Copper. 

Guinea  ==  il.  is.  Double  sol  piece  =  id* 

Moidoie—  11.73.  Six  liard  do.  =  |d. 

.'tlver.  Solrr^d. 

Ducat  =r  8*.  gd.  Two  Hard  =  id. 

Six  livre  piece  =  5$.          Liard  =  ^d. 
Ecu  =  55.  Denier  =  ^d. 

Dardane  =  td. 
NETHERLANDS. 
MONEY    OF    ACCOUNT.  Silver. 

Pound  Flemish=  95.          Urcle  =    »  -I. 
Flc>rm  =  -is.  6d.  Penninen=  _ 


Scalin  =  6TV'.  Petard  — 

Goa-  Grote  =  ^yd. 

Ducat  =  98.  3d. 

HOLLAND. 

MONEY  OF  ACCOUNT.  &7r*r. 

Flemish  pound    ^3  xos.  Rix  dollar  =  45.  4T*TJd. 

6(^-  Dry  guilder  =  55.  3d, 

Penning  =  i^Ld.  Guilder  =  is.  9d. 

Gold.  SchilHng=  6J»yd. 

Reyer=  il.  45.  6d.  Stiver  ;=  i*  {j 


Ducatoon  -=  75.  6d.  Grot  = 


ITALY. 
jiONEY    OF    ACCOUNT.  Gold. 

8unce=  7S.8^d.  Pistole  =  i6s.—  155.  6d. 


Stamped 

' 
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Stamped  crown  =  6s.  T*8'  6d. 

Ducat  of  exchange  *—  Philip  =  4S.4$d. 

45.  4d. — 35.  4d.  Crosaide  •=.  35.  yd. 

Scudi=4s.  3d.  Ducat  =  35.  5§d. 

Lire  =  is.  3d.— is. — 8§d.  Testoon  =2  is.  6d.  — is. 

8.2.).— 6id. — S||-d.  4d. 

Pezzo  =  4S.  ad.  Quito  =  5|.J. 

Florin   of  Exchange  =  Julio  =  6d. 

is.  6^§yd.  Stamped  julio  =  7|d. 

Florin  =  gd.  Chevolet  =  i-jf-J. 

Gros  =  as.  6d.  Carlin  =  i_M.— -4d. 


Tarin  =8d. — STT^- 
Pistole  =  i6s.-i$s.   6d.  Paulo        id. 
— 153  4d,  —  i6s.  3d. —  Capper. 

Chequin  rr  95.  ad. —  9$.      ^  •  —  j|  'I* 

Genouine  =  6s.  5*d.         Vduatuni  —  -5-^'  . 

Ducat  =  5s.  2jd.-3s.4d.  ?oldi  ~  Jr j- 
Piastre  —  45.  ad.  Picoli  —  Ty^" 

^7^r.  Grain  zzT2Td- 

Ducatoon  =z  55.  3d  Pouli  —  -^d. 

Crown -=z  55.  Bayoc  ^4d. — f-3. 

Scudi  =;  45.  3d, — 45.  a^d. 

SWITZERLAND. 

MONEY  OF  ACCOUNT.  Rix  dollar  ±=  4».  6d.- 

Livre=  as.  6d. — as.  43.  3d. 

Sol  =  iid.— 1| j.  Gulden  =  as.  6d. 

Silver.  Gould  ±=  as.  6d. 

Crown  =  43.  6d.  Fine  batzen—z^d- — a^ 


*  Where  more  than  one  sum  is  set  down  as  the 
Taluc  of  a  single  coin,  it  is  to  be  understood  that 
such  money  bears  different  values  in  different  parts 
«f  the  s am e  realm.  o  Coarsa 
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Coarse   batzcn  =r  id Copper.- 

_  'sd-  Creutzer  =r  i£ 

Batzen=j|d.  Feningrrid. 

Gross  =  id.  Heller  = -j^d. 

Plaperct=:i|.a.  Denier  =T 


GERMANY. 


MONEY    OF    ACCOUNT. 

Flemish  pound  =  us.  7d. 
dollar  —35.  6d. 
=  is.  6d.  —      d. 


Heller  ~ 
Sexling  — 
Denier  = 
Try  ling  = 

Gold. 
Ducat  =  95. 


—  95. 


Silver. 

Hard  dollars  45.  Sd. 
Rix  dollar  =  43.  6d. 
Slet  dollar  =  35. 
Double  guelden=4S.  8d. 
Guelden=  as.  4d. 
Half  guelden  =  is.  ad. 
Albertus  =  45.  zd. 
Gould  =  as.  4d. 
Florin  =:  is.  ad. 
Copstach=  8«.-{. 
Ort  gould  =r  vd. 
Guilders:  z^d. 


Groschen  =  i|d 
Grosch=  i^d 
Batzen=:  lisd. 
Keyser  gros  r= 
Schilling  lub= 
Plapeck  =  a^-gd 

Stiver  =  -^1. 

Copper. 

Marien  =  i^-d. 
Abras  =^d. 
Groschen  =  -d 


Creutzer  = 
Penning  =  .j 


White 

Phennig  = 


POLAND 
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POLAND  AND  PRUSSIA. 
MONEY    OF    ACCOUNT.    Ort~82  J. 


Duc,--  nse=7. 

Ducal  s«».4d.  CousticiiUd. 

bold. 

Golden  Frederick  zri7s.  Coffer. 

6d.  Grosh— 

Silver.  Shelon  ~ 

Florin  rz  is.  ad. 

RUSSIA. 


MONEY   OF  ACCOUNT. 

Copeck  =  |^i.  Rouble  — 43.  6d 

Paliisc;i  ~~  Trrr~  K  Poltin  ~  28.  3d. 

Polpotin  —  is.  i 

Gold.  Griviner  —  5|-4. 

Xervonitz  rr  ios.  ijd.  Copper. 

Imperial  do.  —  1 1.  zs.  6d  Altin  =  jl^d. 

Double  do.  —  21.  55.  Denusca  =  -£ 


LIVONIA. 

MONEY  op  ACCOUNT.  Plate  dollar  ~  58. 
Albertus—  45.  2«  d.  Co#*r. 

Ri  x  dollar  =  3s.  6d.  Whiten  =  i    I. 


Florin  n:  is.  2d.  Grosh  r: 

Marc  =  af  I  .  Blacken  = 

DENMARK  AND  NORWAY. 
MONEY     OF     ACCOUNT.  Hat  dllCat  =  95. 

Cro\vn=  is.  3d.  Rix  dollar  =  38.  n^d. 
Rix  ort  —  4^d.  Copper. 

Schillings    «d.  Rix  marc  =  id." 

Silver.  Sletmarc:=id. 

Ducat  ^  51.  io{d.  Duggen  =  ^i. 

e  2  SWEDEN- 
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SWEDEN  AND  LAPLAND. 
MONEY  OF   ACCOUNT.  Caroline  is.  ad. 


Runstic  rr- 


Silver  majc 

Copper. 
Ducat—  9s.  4d.  Dollar  6f  I. 

Silver.  Marc  =  i «.  I. 

Rix  dollar  —  45.  8d.         Stiver  = 
Silver  dollar  =:  is.  6fd. 

SPAIN. 

MONFY    OF     ACCOUNT.  OchaVO  =: 

Pistole  =  145.  4d.  Maravedie  = 

Ducat  =  6s.  aid.  —  6s.  Notet   In  Spain'they  have 


.  •—  55.  lojd.  —45. 


Piastre  =r  35. 
JVIaravedie  = 
Rial  velon  =  zid. 

Gold. 
Piece  of  4  pistoles-=r  3]. 

?s.  3^. 
Double  pistole  =il.  135. 


Pistole  ==  i6s.  Qd. 

Silver. 

Dollar  —  45.  6d, 
Piastre  =  35.  ?d. 
Piastrinezr:  io-|d. 
Rial  =  6|d.  —  5|d. 
$oldo  3^d. 

Copper. 
Quartil  —  -If  -i. 

PORTUGAL. 

MONEY   OF   ACCOUNT.  Testoon  =.  7- 
Crusade  —  lod.  Vintim  =  |d. 


new  money  and  old  : 
the  old,  current  in 
Seville,  Cadiz,  Anda- 
lusia, &c.  is  worth 
35  per  cent,  more  than 
the  new,  current  at 
Madrid,  Bilboa,  &c. 
This  difference  is  ow- 
ing to  their  king, 
Charles  II.  who,  to 
prevent  the  exporta- 
tion of  money,  raised 
its  value  25  per  cent. 
which,  however,  he 
was  only  able  to  effect 
in  part,  several  pro- 
vinces still  retaining 
the  ancient  rate. 


Gold 
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Gold.  Silver. 

loanese—  il.  73.  New  crusada=  as.  6d. 

Moidore  =•  il.  is.  Coffer. 

Milrea  =  iJ.  Vintim  =  id. 

Ree,  reis,  or  rez  = 

TURKEY. 

MONEY    OF   ACCOUNT.  Solota=  IS. 


Piastre  =  48.  Bestic  =  3d. 

Gold.  Parac  =  i*d. 
Xeriff=ios.  Copper* 

Silver.  Mango  u  =  ^v. 
Caragrouch  =55. 

ARABIA. 


MONEY  OP  ACCOUNT.  Larin= 
Tomond  =  3!.  75.  6d.  Copper. 

.Piastre  =  4s.  6d.  Comashee  r=  J^f. 

Sz/^r.  Caveer  =  »Zd. 

Sequin  =75.  6d.  Parret  ~  id 

Dollar  =4s.6d.  Carret  -  td. 

Abyss  =  is.4^.d. 

EAST  INDIES. 

MONEY    OF    ACCOUNT.  Silver. 

Budgrook  =  -r^d.  English  crown  =  51. 

Ree  —   ?  7  ,i  French  ecu  —  55. 

***}'  Rial-5s. 

^.^  .    Tangu-4s.  6d, 

Rupee  =  il.  ,6s.  -  il.  Dollar-^.6d. 
155.  —  il.  ,35.  9d.          Rupee  _  a     6d.-_3g. 


pH  i,  . 

Pagoda  =  9,.-7,.  I04d.  xeraphim  =  1S.  4ld. 

"-|s-9d-  Futal-2S.6d, 

o  3  Sooco 
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Sooco  —  is.  3d.  Copper. 

Janam  n  3d.  —  i|d.  Pice  =  *  d.  —  |*  J.  — 

Pical-aid.  fl.  -If5.dt 

Ana  m  7|d.  —  i|d.  Fanam  —  & 


Vintin  =  1^1.  Pecka  -Jd  —Ud. 

Laree  =  fr\.  Fettee  -Sl'l 

Satalccr=7idF  Cori^^'J- 

PERSIA. 

MONET  OF  ACCOUNT.  Larin  =  xod. 

Tomard^rcfj  6s.  8d.  Mamouda  =  8d, 

Gold.  Shahee  rz  4d. 
Bravell®  rr  i6s, 
Orn6s.  8d. 

Silver.  Cos  —  1.. 
Abashee  —  is.  4d. 

CHINA. 

MONEY  OF  ACCOUNT.  Dollar  =  4s  6d. 

Tale  rr  6s.  8d.  Rix  dollar  -  4s.  4|d, 


Rupee  —  25.  6d. 
Silver.  Mace  zr  8d. 

English  crown  rr  55.  Copper. 

French  ecu  1^58.  Candareen  —  *$. 

JAPAN. 

WONET    OF    ACCOUNT.  Silver. 

Cattee  —  .£65  198.  6d.  Tale~6s.8d. 

Real  Money,  —  Gold.  Ounce  —  4s.  zod. 

Double  —  ?^iz  us.  4d.  Mace—  4d. 
Japanese  =«£6  55,  8d,  Copper. 

Ounce  —  ,£3  25.  jod,  Piti  =  |-d. 
Jngot  ==  95.  8d,  MONRT 
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EGYPT. 
MONEY    OF    ACCOUNT.    E.CU  Z=  58. 

Pargo  dollar  rz  los.  6d.  Dollar  45.  6d. 

Piastre  ~  48.  Italian  ducat  —  38.  4d. 

Real  money.  —  Gold,  Medinrr  i|.(I. 
Sultanim  ~  ros.  Copper. 

Silver. 
Crown  —  55. 

BARBARY. 

Gold-  Dollar  =  45.  63. 

Pistole  =  j6s.  io|d,  Double  rr  is.  i£d 

Chequin  ~  8s.  4d.  Rial  —  6|d. 

Silver.  Medin  zr  i|-d. 
Dollar  =:  45.  zd.  Copper. 

i.'hequin  ~  3$.  4d,  Asper  ~  sj, 

MOROCCO. 

Gold.  Quarto  ~  2  s.  4d. 

Pistole  —  i6s.  8d.  Octavo  ~  is.  ad. 

Xequin  —  95.  Ounce  —  8d. 

Silver.  Blankquil  —  id. 
Dollar  z:  45.  8d.  Copper. 

Medio  —  45.  8d.  Fluce  .= 


UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA. 

Gold.  the  value  in  which  the 

Eagle  IT  £  2  45.  dollar  is  held.     Disme 

Half  eagle  rz  a£  i  as.  is  equal  to  thf  loth  of 

Quarter  eagle  —  us.  a   dollar,  and  the  half 

Silver.  disme  to  the  aoth  of  a 

Dollar  —  4s.  6d.  —6s.  dollar. 

—  75.  —  8s.  Copper. 

Half  dollar,  and  quarter  Cent     equal     to    the 

dollar    are,     in    each  hundredth    part  of  a 

state,  proportioned  to  dollar. 

MONEY 
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BRITISH  WEST  INDIES. 
MONEY  OF  ACCOUNT.  Half  penny  ~ -^ 
Pound  n  14*.  3d.  Gold. 

Shilling  —  l-ji'l.  Guinea—  £i  is. 

Penny  ~|^i.  Pistole  n  165.961. 
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A  TABLt  of  the  Agreement  which  the  Weights  of  the  principal  Places 
in  Europe  have  with  each  other. 

Note.  By  means  of  this  table,  the  agreement  which  the  weights  of 
«nt-  place  have  will1  those  of  another  may  be  easily  discovered.  For 
example:  Mippose  it  is  wanted  10  be  known,  how  many  pounds  I (XI 
K.igli-h  make  at  Amsterdam,  look  for  England  in  the  hrsi  column, 
and  thence  al>ng the  line  t<j  the  column  under  Amsterdam,  and  it 
wi  1  there  be  round  ihatylib.  8oz  Dutch,  correspond  with  lO*lb.  En- 
glish, and  so  with  any  other  weight  sought  for,  and  vice  vena.  The 
calculations  are  in  pounds  of  16  ounces  each. 


Of  England, 
Scotland,  I 
andireland. 

Of  Amster- 
dam, Pans, 

*"• 

If 

^  .a 
0 

lOOlb.  weight  of 

lb.  oz 

lb.  oz. 

lb.  oz. 

England,  &c. 
—  Amsterdam,  Paris,  &c. 

100    0 

109     8 

91     8 
100    0 

93    5 

102    0 

—  Antwerp 
—  Rouen 

103  12 

US  14 

94  12 
104  0 

96  10 
106    0 

—  Lyons 

94    3 

86    0 

87  12 

—  Hochcllc 

110    9 

101     0 

103    0 

—  Toulouse 

9C2    6 

84  12 

86    7 

—  Marseilles 

38  if 

81    0 

82  lo 

—  Geneva 

o 

123    0 

112    6 

114  10 

—  Hamburgh 

*?!I07    5 

98    0 

100    0 

—  Frankfort 

,  1  111  11 

102    0 

104    0 

—  Leipsic 

f  5*104    5 

95    4 

92    2 

—  Genoa 

v 

73    0 

63    § 

68    0 

.-—  Leghorn 

a 

75     8 

(9    0 

70    6 

—  Milan 

65    3 

59    8 

60    i 

—  Venice 

65  11 

60    0 

61    £ 

—  Naples 

64  10    59    0 

60    2 

—  Seville,  Cadiz 

103    7 

94     8 

96    6 

—  Portugal 

95    4 

v7     8 

89    4 

-—  1-iege 

104    0 

95    0 

96U 

•—  Russia 

88  12 

81    4 

to  9    1  Q 

—  Sweden 

93    7 

F5    8 

87    2 

i—  Denmark                      ^ 

111  12 

102    4 

104    4 
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& 

"el 

1 
£ 
"3 

1  00  Ib.  weight  of                     ") 

Ib.    oz 

./A.    o». 

—  England,  &c. 

132  11  J52    0| 

—  Amsterdam,  Paris,  &c. 

145    0166    0 

—  Antwerp 

137-  6157    ^ 

—  Rouen 

15013172    f 

—  Lyons 

124  11 

142    | 

—  Rochelle 

146    7 

167  16 

—  Toulouse 

12214 

140    0 

! 

—  Marseilles 

117    7 

134    8 

—  Geneva 

163    0186    8J 

—  Hamburgh 

2 

142    2  162  llj 

—  Fraakfort 

"cS 
3 

147  14 

169    5 

—  Leipsic 

^  8* 

38    1 

158    2 

—  Genoa 

s. 

96  11 

110  11 

—  Leghorn 

00    0 

114    8 

—  Milan 

86    4 

98  12 

—  Venice 

87    0 

100    0 

—  Naples 

85    8 

98    0 

—  Seville,  Cadiz,  &c. 

37    0 

156  14 

—  Portugal 

26  13 

145    4 

—  Liege 

37  12 

157  11 

—  Russia 

17  13 

13415 

—  Sweden 

24    0 

1J2    0 

—  Denmark 

48    4 

16.9  13 
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• 

I 

?5 

3 

1 

M 

I| 

I| 

' 

Ib.  oz. 

to.  oz 

lh.  oz 

tb.  oz 

tb.  oz 

•\  I)  »  O% 

151  1 

97  C 

104  15 

112  1 

107  ^ 

-  69  f 

169 

106  C 

144  fi 

133  -A 

-117  C 

>  97  13 

160 

108  C 

108  8 

116  \ 

il 

-  92  * 

175  1 

110  4 

119  C 

128  0 

121  |^ 

101  | 

145 

91  < 

98  8 

106  ^ 

101  C 

84  0 

1701 

107  C 

115  10 

124  \ 

117f| 

98  13 

143  4 

89  IS 

97  0 

104  -j\ 

99  A 

83  | 

136  14 

85  13 

92  12 

99  § 

94  i 

'  79  T3T 

189  14 

119  2 

128  8 

133  £ 

]^-!V 

109  § 

165  10 

103  13 

112  4 

120  7T 

114  11 

95  | 

172  6 

108  2 

11613 

125  f 

M9  ^ 

iooTV 

1GI  0 

101  0 

109  0 

117  i 

1  1  1  /_. 

93  i 

112  11 

70  11 

76  5 

83  J 

79  * 

66  £ 

116  9 

73  0 

79  0 

81  \ 

80  f 

67  ^ 

100  8 

63  0 

63  2 

73  - 

79  i 

58  £ 

101  6 

63  9 

68  il 

74  0 

70  \ 

58  fj 

100  0 

62  8 

67  9 

72  f| 

69  ^ 

57  J 

159  12 

00  0 

108  3 

116  0 

110  \ 

9*  A 

148  0 

92  12 

100  0 

107  1| 

102  A 

85  £ 

160  10 

00  9 

108  12 

LJ6  JJ 

11  i 

92  -|4 

137  4 

86  3 

93  1 

100  0 

95  0 

79  •& 

144  7 

90  9 

9715 

105  $ 

00  0 

83 

17212 

09  1 

117  1 

125  • 

19^ 

00 
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CO  UN  MEASURES. 


Table  of  the  Agreemeni^  which  the  Corn  Measures,  in  the  prin- 
cipal places  of  Europe,  have  with  those  of  England  and  Am- 
sterdam. 

I0|  quarters  English,  or  32  Winchester  bushels,  or  a  Last 
at  Amsterdam,  make  at 


Aiguillon, 
Alii, 

41  Sacks. 
25  Setiers. 

Hamburgh, 

~-yoft  last. 

-Uicant, 

12  Cahizes. 

Heusben, 

174  Mudde*' 

^Ikmaar, 

36  Sacks. 

Hoorne, 

44  Sacks. 

^mersfort, 
Antwerp, 
•mes, 

16  Muddes.       (Ireland, 
32&hf.Veertels.  Koningsberg, 
49  Setiers.           LaBnlle, 

3»  Bushels. 
1  Last. 
40  Sacks. 

Sayonne, 

36  Sacks. 

La  Reole. 

30  Sacks. 

leaucaire, 

23  Seiiers. 

Lavaur. 

2l  Selierf. 

eaumont, 
lergen  op  Zoo 
ois  de  luc, 
onnel, 

38  Sacks. 
m,  36  Sisiees. 
20&hf.Mouwers. 
18  Muddes. 

Leyden, 

Liboume, 

tsse 

44  Sacks. 
35  Sacks. 
96  Setiers. 
38  Razierei. 

ourdeaux, 
reda, 

33  Boisseaux, 
33&hf.Veertels 

Lisbon, 
Leghorn, 

216  Alquier*. 
40  Sacks. 

ruges, 

17-vhf.  Iloedts. 

Louvain. 

27  Muddes. 

russels, 
ueren 

25  Sack*. 
21  Muddes. 

Lubec, 

Middlebourg, 

95  Schapels. 
4l*hf.  Sacks. 

adillac, 

33lSacks. 

Martfort, 
Mieyden, 

21  Muddes. 
44  Sacks. 

adiz, 

5*  Hindis* 

Naerden, 

44  Sacks. 

ahor, 

100  Cartes. 

Nerack, 

33£  Sacks. 

ampen, 
arcasaoue, 

lairac, 

<l'i&ht«  Muddes. 
35  Setiers. 
34&hf.  sacks. 

Nieuporf, 
Oudewater, 

17  &  hf.  Razierv 
21  Muddes. 

leves, 
ardom, 

1')&hf.Mouwers. 
41  Sacks. 

Paris, 
Portugal, 

19  Setiers. 
ISOAlquieri. 

openhagen, 
atitztc 

4'2  Ton?. 
i  Last. 

Purmereus, 
fiabasteus, 

27  Muddes. 
17  Setiers. 

elf,      ' 
eventer, 
oesbourg, 
ort. 
unkirk, 
iam, 

29  Sacks. 
3<>  Muddes. 
22  Mouwers. 
24  Sacks. 
lh  Razieres. 
27  Muddes. 

Ihenen, 
turemond, 
Riga, 
Rotterdam, 
St.  Gilles, 
st.  Omer, 

20  Muddes. 
68Schepels. 
46  Loopens. 
29  Sacks. 
40  Charges. 
22  Razieres. 

1  Last. 

5t.  Valery, 

19  Setiers. 

mden, 
rfelsteyn, 
rank  fort, 
hent, 

15  Tuns. 
21  Muddes. 
27  Maldees. 
56  Halsters. 
25  Nlines. 

Sautner, 
steembergen, 
Stockholm, 
Ferveer, 
rliiel, 

19  Setiers. 
25  Veertels. 
23  Tuns. 
39  Sacks. 
21  Muddes. 

imard, 
ravelines, 
aarlem, 

20  Sacks. 
22  Razieres. 
33  Sacks. 

ronningen, 
iTenloo, 
Vianen, 
Utretchtj 

24  Tuns 
21  Mouwrrs. 
20  Muddes. 
25  Muddes. 

Zirick  Zee, 

40  Sacks. 
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COMMERCIAL  MARKS  AND  CHARACTER?, 

(J)at,  or  to.  P.  5.  Postscript. 

C.  or  c-wt.  Hundred  weight,  %•  Quarters. 

or  112  pounds.  ^.Quantity. 

Cent.   Hundred  peunds,  cash  %:  Quadrantes,  farthings. 

or  sterling.  Ro>  Rea°>  f°lio- 

Cr.  Creditor.  **•  R'*  dollar- 

£.  P.  Bills  «f  parcels.  *•  or  '•  Sohdl»  or  shilhngs. 

£>.  Denarii,  pence,  or  deniers.  •#•  Steili»g. 
.D«.  ditto,  the  same.  v/'*-  Videlicet,  to  wit,  that  is 

Dr.  Debtor.  „  to  say, 

/)/.  Ducat.  .  Vo-  Verso,  folio. 

Fo.  Polio,  or  page.  $  Copied/ 

/MA.  H6gsheads.  ^/  Copied. 

£  or  /.  Libria,  or  pounds  iterl-  ^.  jviore.    ' 

«.  Pound  weight.  ~  Mmus,  or  less. 

21o.  Numero  or  nHmber.  X^uitlPhed  b7- 

Pble.  Payable.  ^.Divided  by. 

fir.  or  rjp'.  by.  13  E^ual  to. 


A  COMMERCIAL  NOMENCLATURE, 

OR  THE 

DENOMINATIONS  OF  THE  CHIEF  ARTICLES  OP 
TRADE, 

In  Ta'che  different  Languages. 

tfott.  Ger.  signifies  German  ;  Du.  Dutch  ;  Da.  Daniib  ; 
Stu.  Swedish  ;  /''/  .  French  ;  It.  Italian  ;  Sp.  Spanish  ; 
Port.  Portuguese  -  Rust.  Ruuian  ;  Pol.  I'oILh  ;  Lat.  Latin. 

ALABASTEK. 

Ger.  Du.  and/?*,  and  S-wtd.       Russ.  Alabastr. 
Alabaster.  Pel.  Alabaster. 

fr.  Albatre.  l.at.  Alabastrites. 

It.  Sp.  and  Port.  Alabaitro. 

p  s  ALMONDS. 
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ALMONDS. 

Ger.  Mandeln.  Sp.  Almendra?. 

Du.  Amandelen.  Port.  Amendoas. 

DA.  Mandltr.  Rus<.  Mindal. 

Sw.  Mandlar.  P<7.  Migdal. 

Fr.  Amandes.  Lat.  Amygdala. 
It.  Mandode. 

ALOES. 

Ger.  Da.    It.  Sp.   Pol.  and      Fr.  and  Port.  Aloes. 

Lat.  Aloe.  Russ.  Sabir. 

Du.  and  Sw.  Aloe. 


ALUM. 


Ger.  Alaun. 

Du.  Alum. 

Da.  Su>.  and  Fr.  Alun» 

It.  Allume. 

Sp.  Alumbrc. 


Port.  P<?dra  hume. 
Russ.  Kwassza. 
Pol.  Halun. 
Lat.  Aluracn. 


AMBER. 


Ger.  Bernstein, 

Du.  and  Da.  Barnsteen, 

Su>.  Bernsten. 

Fr.  Ambrejaune. 

//.  Ambra  gialla, 


Sp.  and  Port. 
Russ.  Jantar. 
Pol.  Bursztyn. 
Lat.  Succinum 


Da.   Siv.   Russ. 

Lat.  Ambra. 
Ger.  and  Du.  Amber. 


AMBERGRIS. 
Pol.   and 


Fr.  Ambrc-gris. 

It.  Ambra  grigia. 

Sp.  and  Port.  Ambar-gris. 

ARSENIC. 

Ger.  Du.  Da.  Siv.  and  Pol.     It.  Sp.  and  Port.  Arsenico, 

Arsenick.  Russ.  Muschjak. 

Fr.  Arsenic.  Lat.  Arsenicum. 

BAIZE. 

Ger-  Boy.  Du.  and  Da.  Bay. 

Siv.  Boj, 
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i'ti>.  Boj. 
Fr.  Bayettc. 
//.  Bajetta. 


Sp.  Bayeta. 
Port.  B-jeta. 
Russ.  Bdika. 


BALLAST. 


Ger.  Du.  and  Sia.  Ballast.        Sp.  Lastrf. 
£>«.  Baglast.  Port.  Lastro 

Fr.  Lest.  Runs.  BaUst. 

/>.  Savorra. 

BALSAM. 


Ger.  Du.  S"w.  Russ.  »nd 

Pol.  Balsam. 
Da.  Balscra. 


per.  Gerste. 
DU.  Gerst. 
J)a.  Big. 
S-w.  Biugg. 
Pr.  Orge. 
//.  Orzo. 

Ger.  Korbe. 
Z)^.  Bennen.  , 
Da.  Kurvc. 
^ty.  Korgar. 
Fr.  Corbcillcs. 


Du.  Becver. 
Da.  Bacver. 
Jti'.  Basver. 


C^ r.  and  Du  Bier. 

Z>*.  and  Sti>.  6l. 
^r.  Bicrat. 
//.  Bicrra. 


Fr.  Baume. 

//.  Sp.  and  Port.  Balsam*. 

Lot.  Balsam  urn. 

BARLEY. 

Sp.  Cebada. 
Port.  Cevada. 
Russ.  Fatschmen. 
Pol.  Fcczmien. 
Lut.  Hardcum. 

BASKETS. 

//.  Ccsti. 

Sp.  and  Port.  Canastas. 

Russ.  Korsinu. 
Pol.  Kosze. 

BEAVER. 

Fr.  Sp.  Port,  and  La t.  Castor. 

//.  Bivaro. 

Russ.  and  PoL  Bobr. 

BEER. 

Sp.  Cerveta, 
Port.  Cervcja. 
Russ.  and  Pol.  Piwo. 
Lat.  Ccrevisu. 
,  t  BONE. 
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BONE. 


Cer.  Bein. 

JDu.  and  Da.  Been. 

Siu.  Ben. 

Fr.  Os. 

//.  Ossa. 


Ger.  Biichcr. 
JDu.  Boeken. 
Da.  Boger. 
Siv.  Bbcker. 
Fr.  Livres. 


Cer.  Da.  Siv. 
Lat.  Borax. 
Dx.  Boras. 

It.  13  or  a  so. 


GVr.  Dosen. 
jDv.  Doosen. 
Sie.  Dosor. 
Fr.  Boetes. 
//.  Scatole. 


Ger.  Brantevirein. 
Du.  Brandewyn. 
Da.  Braendevin. 
S-w.  Brannvin. 
Fr,  Eau  de  vie. 
//.  Aci}uarzente. 


Cer.  Du.  Da.  a 

ing. 
Fr.  Cuivre  jaunc. 


Fr.  and 


Sf>.  Huescos. 
Port.  Ossos. 
Runs.  Kost. 
Pol.  Kosci. 


BOOKS. 

//.  and  Lat.  Libri. 
Sp.  Libros. 
Port.  Livros. 
JRuss.  Knigi. 
Pol.  Ksicgi. 

BORAX. 

Sp.  and  Port.  Borrax. 
Russ.  Bura. 
Pol.  Boraks. 

BOXES. 

Sp.  Cajas. 
Port.  Caxas. 
Russ.  Korobki. 
Pol.  Krubki. 
Dan.  Daaser. 

BRANDY. 

Sp.  Aguardiente. 
Port.  Aguardente. 
Russ.  Wino. 
Pol.  Wodka. 

Lat.  Vinum  adustum. 

BRASS. 

M«s-  //.  Ottone. 

Sp.  Laton. 
Pert.  Latao. 


Jfarr. 
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Ru;s-  Selenoi  mjed* 
Pul.  Mosiadz. 


Ger.  Brazilienholz. 
Du.  Brasiliehout. 
Da.  Brasilieatrase. 
STU.  Brasilia. 
Fr.  Bois  de  Brezil. 
It.  Verzino. 


Ger.  Ziegelsteine. 
Du.  Teeglesteeuen. 
Da.  Teglc. 
S-u> .  Tegel. 
Fr.  Briques. 

Ger.  Schwefel. 
Du.  Zolfer. 
Da.  Svovel. 
•Sir.  Swafvel. 
Fr.  Soufre. 
It.  Solfo. 


Ger.  Butter. 

Z>«.  Boter. 

Da.  and  5u».  Smor. 

.Fr.  Beurrc. 

It.  Burro. 


<7rr.  Knopfc. 
Du.  Kuoopcn. 
Da.  Knappcr. 
Stu.  Knappar. 
Fr.  Boutons. 


Lat.  Orichalcum. 

BRAZIL-WOOD. 

Sp.  Brazil. 

Port.  Pao  Brasil. 

Jluss.  Brasilskoe  derewe. 

Pol.  Brezylia. 

Lat.  Lignum  Brazilianum. 


BRICKS. 

ft.  Mattoni. 
Sf>  Ladnltos. 
Port.  Ladrillnos. 
Jtxss.  Kirpitsch. 
P»i.  Ccgly. 

BRIMSTONE. 

Sj>.  Azufre. 
Port.  Enxofre^ 
Rms.  Sjera. 
Pol.  Siarka, 
Lat.  Sulphur. 

BUTTER. 

Sp.  Manteca.  • 
Port.  Manteiga. 
Russ.  Masslo  Korowe. 
Pol.  Maslo. 
Lat.  Butyrum. 

BUTTONS. 

//.  Bottoni. 
Sp.  Botones. 
Pert.  Bo  toes. 
Runs.  Pogowizii. 
/V.Gwziki. 


COCOA 
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COCOA  or  CACAO. 
Ger.    Du.    Sv.  and  Russ.      Fr.  It.    Sp.   Port,  and  Lat. 

Kakao.  Cacao. 

Du.  Kakau.  Pol.  Rakway  orzech. 

CALICO. 

Ger.  and  Da.  Kattun.  Sp.  Tcla  dc  Algodon. 

Du.  Kntoen.  Port.  Pano  de  Algoda»n« 

Sw.  Cattun.  Russ.  Wiiboika. 

Fr.  Coion.  Pol.  Bawelnika. 

//.  Tela  bambagina. 

CALLIMANCO. 

Ger.  Kalmank.  Sp.  Calamaco. 

Du.  and  Stv.  KalminV.  Port.  Durante. 

Da.  Kalemank.  Russ.  Kolomenka. 

Fr.  Calmande.  Pol.  Kalamayka. 

//.  Durante. 

CAMBRIC. 

Ger.  Batist.  //.  Cambraja. 

Du.  Kameryksdoek.  Sp.  Cambrai. 

Da.  Kammerdug.  Port .  Cambraia. 

Sw.  Kammarduk.  Rust.  Kamertug. 

Fr.  Cambray,  Batiste.  Pol.  Kamertuch. 

CA3MXET. 

Ger.  and  Du.  Kamelot.  //.  Cambellotto. 

Da.  and  Fr.  Caraelot.  Sp.  Camelote. 

Sw.  Russ.  and  Pol.  Kamlot.     Port.  Cam«lao. 

CANDLES. 

Ger.  Kerzcn.  //.  Candelle. 

Du.  Kaarzen.  Sp.  and  Pott.  Velw. 

Da.  Lys.  RUSH.  Swjetschi. 

Sw.  Ljui.  Pol.  Swiece. 

Fr.  Cbandclles.  Lat.  Candelae. 

CARDS,  WOOL. 

Ger.  Kardcn.  //.  Cardi. 

Du.  Kaarden.  <S>,  and  fort,  CarJas. 

Da.  Kardcr, 
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Da.  Karder.  Russ.  Bardu. 

Siv.  Kardor.  Pol.  G  reply. 
Fr.  Cardes. 

CARPETS. 

Ger,  Teppiehe.  //.  Tappcti. 

Du.  Tapyten.  Sp.  and  Port.  Alcatifas, 

Da.  and  S-w.  Tapetcr.  J?«w.  Kowru. 

'  Pol.  Kobierzck> 


CHALK. 

Ger.  Kreide.  It.  and  Lat.  Creta. 

Du.  Kryt.  Sp.  and  Port.  Gredsu 

D*.  Kride.  ^«is.  Mjel. 

Sit>.  Krita.  P<?/.  Kreta. 
Fr.  Craic. 

CHEESE. 

G^r.  Kase.  Sp.  Queso. 

Z>».  Kaas.  Por/.  Queijo. 

Da.  and  ^7i».  Ost.  Russ.  Sur. 

J^r.  Fromage.  PoA  Ser. 

//.  Forma  ggio.  Lat.  Cascus. 

CHINA  or  PORCELAIN. 

Ger.  Porzellan.  //.  Porccllana. 

Du.  Porcelcin.  Sp.    Port,    and   Pol.    Porce- 

Da.  Porcelin.  Una. 

Stu.  Porcellan.  J?*ij.  Farfor. 

Fr.  Porcclaine. 

CHOCOLATE. 

Gtr.  Schokolate.  //.  Cioccolata. 

Du.  Chocolade.  Sp.  and  Port.  Chocolate. 

Da.  Skokoiadc.  Russ.  Schokolad. 

Svr.  Schokolad.  Pol.  Szokolata. 

Fr.  ChocoliU  Lat.  Succulata. 

CIDER. 
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CIDER. 


Ger.  Zider. 
Du.  Da.  and  3iv. 
Fr.  Cidrc. 
//.  Cidro. 

Get .  Zimmet. 
Du.  Kaneel.. 
Da,  Cancel. 
Sw.  Cancl. 
*>.  Canelle. 


Cider. 


Sp.  Sidra. 
Port.  Cidra. 
Ruts.  Sidor. 


CINNAMON. 

//.  and  Port.  CanelU. 
Sp.  Canela. 
Ru,s.  Konza. 
Pol  Cynamom. 
Lat.  Caneila. 
CLOCKS. 


Ger.  Uhren. 
Du.  Uuren. 
Da.  Uhrverk. 
«STI>.  Ur, 
Fr.  Horloges. 

Ger.  and  T)u.  Laken. 
Da.  Klaeie. 
Sw.  Klade. 
Fr.  Drap. 

Ger.  Naglein. 
Du.  Geroffels. 
Da.  Nellikcr. 
STV.  Kryddneglikor. 
Fr.  Girofles. 
//.  Garoffoli. 

Ger.  Koschenilje. 
Du.  Conchcailje. 
Da.  Stu.  and  Ft* 

nille. 
//.  Cocciniglia 


//.  Orologgi. 
Sp.  Rclojes. 
Port.  RelogioS. 
J?«is,  Tschasu. 
Pol.  Zegar. 

CLOTH. 

//.  Panno. 

Sp.  and  Port.  Pano. 

Russ.  and  P»l.  Sukno. 

CLOVES, 


Sp.  Clavillos. 

Port.  Cravos  Girofes. 

Russ.  Gwosdika. 

Pol.  Gozdziki  Kramne, 

L*t.  Caryophylli. 

COCHINEAL. 

Sp.  Cochinilla. 
Port.  Cochenilha. 
Cochc-  Russ.  Konssenel. 
Pol.  Konszenel. 
Lat.  Cochmeila. 

COD  FISH 
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COD- FISH. 

Ger.  Bakalau.  //.  Baccala. 

Du.  Kabeljaauw.  Sp.  Bacalao. 

Da.  and  Sii>.  Bakelau.  Port.  Bacalhaa. 
Fr.  Morue. 

COFFEE. 

Cer.  and  Sty.  Koffe.  Sp.  Cafe. 

Du.  KofFy.  Auss.  Kofe. 

Da,  Kaffe.  fol.  Kawa. 

Fr.  It.  and  Pert.  Caffe.  Lot.  Coffea. 

COPPER. 

G^r.  Kupfcr.  Sp.  C6bre. 

Z)K.  Koper.  Port.  Cobre. 

Da.  Kobbcr.  Russ.  Mjed. 

Sw.  Koppar.  Pe»/.  Miedz. 

Fr.  Cuivre.  Lat.  Cuprum. 
//.  Rame. 

CORN. 

Ger.  and  Da.  Korn.  Sp.  Cranes. 

Du.  Korcn.  Pott.  Graos. 

Sit/.  Sad.  J?«js.  Chljeb. 

Fr.  Blcds.  Po/.  Zboze. 

//.  Grani.  Lat.  Frumeatum. 

COTTON. 

Ger.  Baumwolle.  Sp.  Algodon. 

Du.  Katoen.  Port.  Algodao. 

Da.  Bomuld.  Russ.  Chlobtschataj*  buma- 

•Stf.  Bomull.  ga. 

Fr.  Coton.  Pol.  Bawelna. 

//.  Cotone.  Lat.  Bombax. 

CRAPE. 

Ger.  Flohr.  Fr.  Cr€pe. 

Du.  Floers.  //.  Espumilla. 

Da.  aud  Stv.  Flor.  Sp.  Crespoj). 
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Port.  Senda). 
Ru*s.  Flior. 


Pol.  Flora, 


CURRANTS. 


Ger.  Korinthcn. 

Du.  Krenten. 

Da.  Korender. 

Svj.  Corinter. 

Fr.  Raisins  de  Corinthe. 

//.  Uve  passe  di  Corinto. 


Ger.  and  Fr.  Fayence. 
Du<  Delfs  Porcelyn. 
Da,  Fajancc. 
Stu.  Faijance. 


Sp.  Pasas  de  Corinto. 
Port.  Passas  de  Corinta. 
Ritis-.  Korinka. 
Pol.  Rozynki  male. 
Lat.  Passulae  Cormthiacae. 


DELFT. 


//.  Maiolica. 
Sp.  China  imitada. 
Port.  Faienca. 
Pol.  Farfurki. 


DIAMOND. 


Ger.  Du.  Da.  Sw.  and  Ft.  Russ,  Almas. 

Diamant.  Pol.  Dyamant. 

>.  Sp.  and  Port.  Diamente.     Lat.  Adamas. 

EARTHEN-WARE. 


Cfr.  Trdcne  Waaren. 
Du.  Aardegoed. 
Da.  Leerkar. 
Stv.  Lerkaril. 
Fr.  Poterie. 
//.  Terraglia. 

Ger.  Ebenholbz. 
Du    Ebbenhout. 
Da.  Ebenholt. 
Siv.  Ebenholts. 
Fr.  Eb6ne. 


Ger.  Kupferstiche* 


Sp.  Loza  de  Barro. 

Port.  Lou9a  de  Barro. 

Russ.    Gorschetschnu*    pos- 

sudii. 
Pol.  Gliniane  naczynia. 


EBONY. 


//.  Sp.  and  Port.  Ebano. 
Russ.  Ebenowoe  derewo» 
Pol.  fjeban. 
Lat.  Ebcnus. 


ENGRAVINGS. 

It.  Stamps. 


Du.  Prente» 
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Jl«.  Prenten.  Sf>.  and  Port.  Estampas. 

DM.  Kobberstykker.  Ruu.    Crawirowannuc  Kar- 

Sit>.  Kopparstyckcr.  tinii. 

Fr.  Estampes. 

FIGS. 

Ger.  Feigen,  /'*/.  and  Sp.  HigoJ. 

Dtt.  Vygcn.  Port.  Figos. 

Da.  Fipen.  Rust.  Winniia  jagoda. 

Su>.  Fikon.  Pol.  Fiki. 

Fr.  Figues.  Lat.  and  //«/.  Fid. 

FISH. 

Ger.  Fische.  £/>.  Pescado*. 

Ftt.  Visschcn.  Port.  Peixes. 

Da.  and  Siv.  Fisk.  Rutt.  Ruba. 

Fr.  Poiisons.  Pol.  Rybi. 

//.  Pesci.  Lat.  Pisces. 

FLANNEL. 

Ger.  and  Stv.  Flanell.  It.  Flanella. 

Dtt.  Da.  and  Ru>$.  Flancl.        Sp.  and  P«/.  Flanela. 

Fr.  Flanelle.        .  Port.  Bactilha. 

FLAX. 

Ger.  Flachs.  It.  and  Sj>.  Lino. 

Du.  Vlasclu  Po//.  Linho. 

Da.  and  £w.  llor.  Russ.  and  Po/.  Lcm. 

>'/ .  Lin.  Lat»  Linum. 

FRUIT. 

Get.  Obst.  //.  Frutta. 

Du.  Ooft.  Sp.  and  Porr.  Fruta. 

JL)j.  Frugt.  Russ.  Owoschtsch. 

£u>.  Fruckt.  Pol.  Owoc. 

Fr.  Fruit.  /.a/.  Fructus. 

FUR. 

Gf>.  Pflzwcrk.  Du.  Bont. 

Da. 
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Da.  and  Siv.  Pclsvcrk.  Port.  PHleteria. 

Jr.  Fou  Ru,  .  Maehkaja  ruchlad. 

//.  Ptllicf.  Pol.  Futro. 

Sp.  Pclitena. 

FUSTIAN. 

Ger.  Barchent.  //.  Fustagno. 

DM.  Fustein.  Sp.  Fustan. 

Da.  Park  ken.  Port.  Fustao. 

Siv.  Paikum.  Ruts.  Bumasea. 

fr.  Futainr.  Pol.  Barchan. 

GAUZE. 

Ger.  Du.  Da.   Sw.  and  Fr.  Sp.  and  J?«w.  Gasa. 

Gazt.  -Port.  Gar^a. 

//.  Velo.  ^  Pol.  Gaza. 

GINGER. 

Ger.  Ingwer.  Sp.  Jenjibre. 

Du.  Gember.  Port.  Genguire. 

Da.  Ingtfar-r.  JRus?.  Inbir. 

Siv.  Ingefara.  Pc,L  Imbier. 

Fr.  Gingembre.  Lai.  Zingibcr. 
//.  Zcnzero. 

GLASS. 

Ger.  Du.  Da.  anj  Su<.  Glal.     Port.  Vidro. 
Fr.  Verre.  Russ.  Steklo. 

It.  Vetro.  Pol.  Sklo. 

Lat.  Vitrum. 


GLUE. 

Gfr.  Leim.  //.  and  I  at-.  Colla. 

Die.  Lym.  ^/>.  anj  Port.  Cola. 

£>*.  anH  ,9u\  Lim.  Russ.  Klci. 

^.  Colle.  Pel.  Klcy. 

GOLD. 

Ger.  Cold.  Du.  Goud. 
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£)a.  and  S-w.  Guld.  /?«*?.  Soloto. 

,F,.Or.  Pol.  Zloto. 

//.  ai.d  Sp.  Oro.  .L*i/.  Auium. 
^o/-;.  Ono. 

GRAPES. 

Ge.r.  Trauhen.  Sp.  Ubas. 

Du.  Diuivea.  Port   Uvas. 

Da.  Oruer.  Rv^s.  W'inograd. 

Si».  Drufvor.  Pol.  Grorid. 

Fr.  R.aisius.  Lat.  Uv*. 
/.'.  Grappi. 

GUM. 

Ger.  Da.  S-w.  Russ.  and  La t.  It.  Comma 

Gummi.  S]>.  ana  Port.  Goma 

Z>^.  and  />.  Gommc.  Po/.  Guma. 

GUNS. 

G«f.  Schicss-gcwchre.  It.  A.rme  da  fuoco. 

Du.  Schiet-gewcerea.  Sf>.  Armas  de  fucgo. 

Da.  Gevaer.  PC-  .  Armas  de  logo. 

Siv.  Gevar.  Ru-*.  Rushe. 

f'r.  Armes  a  feu.  Pol.  Brou. 

GUNPOWDER. 

G^r.  Schiess-pulver.  //.  Pe.lvere. 

/)«.  Buokruid.  Sp.  and  PC-/.  Polvora, 

/)a.  Krudt.  RHM.  Poroch. 

5tf.  Krut.  Pol.  Proch. 

Fr.  Poudrc.  Lat.  Pujvis  pyrius. 

HARDWARE. 

G^r.  Kurre  waaren.  //.  Chincaglie. 

Du.  Vzerkramery.  •S'^.  Q^iinquilleria. 

Da.  Isenkramvarer.  Port.  Quincalharia. 

SIL.  Jarnkram.  Runs.  Mjelotschniie  towarS. 

Fr.  Qutncaillcrie. 

<a  HATS. 
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Ger.  H(it«. 
Du.  Hoedcn. 
Da.  Hatte. 
•S'tf .  Hattar. 
Fr.  Chapeaux. 

Ger.  Hanf. 
Du.  Hennip. 
Da.  Hamp. 
S*w.  Hampa 
Ft.  Chanvre. 
//.  Canape. 

Ger.  Heringe. 
Du.  Haringcn. 
Da.  Sild. 
Sw.  Sill. 
Fr.  Harengs. 


Ger.  Haute. 
Du.  Huiden 
Da.  Huder. 
Sw.  Hudar. 
Fr.  Peaux. 


Ger.  Tlopfen. 
Du.  Hoppe. 
Da.  Humble. 
Siv.  Humla. 
Fr.  HoubJon. 
//.  Luppoli. 


Gir.  Da»  and  Siv, 


HATS. 

It.  Cappelli. 
S/>.  Sombreros. 
Porf.  Chapeos. 
RKS,.  Schlopii. 
Pol.  Kapeluszy. 

HEMP. 

Sp.  Canamo. 
Port.  Canhamo. 
Russ.  Konapli. 
Pol.  Konop. 
Lat.  Cannabis. 

HERRINGS. 

It.  Aringhe. 
4$"^.  and  Pert. 
Russ.  Seldi. 
PoL  Shcdzic. 


HIDES. 

//.  Cuoia. 
Sp.  Picks. 
Port.  Pellee. 
Russ.  Koshi. 
Pol.  Skory. 

HOPS. 

Sp.  Oblon. 
Port.  Luparo. 
Rxss.  Chmel. 
Pol.  Chmiel. 
Lat.  Humuius. 

HORN. 
Horn.         Du.  Hoorn. 
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Fr.  Corne. 

It.  and  Port.  Corno. 

Sj>.  Cuerno. 


Russ.  and  Pol.  Rog. 
Lat.  Curnu. 


INDIGO. 


Ger.  Du.  DJ.  Siv.  Rust,  and    Sp.  and  Port.  Anil. 


Fr.  Indigo. 
It.  Indaco. 


Ger.  Eisen. 

Du.  Yzcr. 

Da.  and  Sir.  Jern. 

Fr.  Fer. 

//.  and  Port.  Fcrro. 


Grr.  flausblase. 
Z>^.  Huisenbiaas. 
Da.  Hausblas. 
S-w.  Husblas. 
Fr.  Colic  de  poisson. 

Ger.  Elfenbein. 
Du.  Yvoor. 
Da.  Elfenbcen 
S<u>.  Eifenben. 
Fr.  lvoir«. 
//.  Avoriu 


PJ.  Indych. 
Lat.  Indicum. 

IRON. 

Sp.  Hierro. 

A«o.».  Scheleso. 
Pol.  Zilazo. 
Lat.  Ferrum. 

ISINGLASS. 

//.  Cola  di  pescc. 

•ty.CoI-pez. 

Por^.  Cola  de  peixe. 

Run.  and  Pol.  Karluk- 

Lat.  IchthyotolJa. 

IVORY. 

Sp.  Marfil. 
Port.  Marfim. 
RUSH.  Kost  slonowja. 
Pol.  Sloniowa  kosc. 
Lat.  Ebur. 


LAWN. 

Ger.  Du.  Da.  STV.  and  Fr.      Sp.  Cambray  clarin. 

Linon. 
//.  Linonc. 


.  . 

Ft,rt.  Cambraia  transpatente. 


LEAD. 


Ger.  Blei. 
Du.  Lood. 
De.  and  iw. 


/>.  Plomb. 
It.  Piombo. 
Sp.  Plomo. 


Port.  Chumbo. 
Swinetz. 
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Lat.  Plumbum. 

LEATHER, 


Ger.  and  Du.  Ledcr. 
Da.  Laeder. 
6'w.  Lader. 
Fr.  Cuir. 
//.  Cuoio. 


G^r.  Limonen. 
Du.  Limoenen. 
Da.  Limoner. 
Sw.  Lemener 
Fr.  Ci  irons. 


Ger.  Lakritzcnsaft. 
Du.  Drop. 
£>a.  Lakrissaft. 
Sw.  Lakrits. 
Fr.  Sue  de  reglisse. 


Ger.  Leinwund. 
J}*.  Lynwaat. 
Da.  Laercd. 
^M/.  Linnc. 
Jr.  Toilc. 
It.  Tela. 


G«-.  and  Sw.  Krapp. 
Du.  Da.  and  Russ.  Krap, 
JPr.  Garancc. 
/r.  Robbro. 


Sp.  Cuero. 
Pert.  Couro. 
Rtiss.  Kosha. 
Pol.  Rzcraicn. 
Lot.  Corium. 


LEMONS. 


It.  Limoni. 

Sp.  Limones. 

Pert.  Limoes. 

RUSH,  and  Pol.  Lire  on «, 

Lat.  Citrea  mala. 


LICORICE. 


Sp.  Regaliz  en  boTlos. 
Port.  Succo  dc  alcaj uz. 
Russ.  Solodkowoi 
Pol.  Lakrycya. 
Lat.  Succus  glycyrrhizae. 

LINEN. 

Sp.  Lienzo. 
P»rf.  Pannode  linho. 
Russ.  Polotno. 
Pol.  Plotno. 
Lat.  Linteum. 

MADDER. 

Sp.  Granza. 
Port.  Granya. 
Pol.  Marzana. 
Lat,  Rubia  tinctorum. 


MALT. 
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Ger.  Malz. 

Du.  Mout. 

Da.  and  S<w.  Malt. 

Fr.  Malt. 

//.  Malto. 


MALT. 

Sj>.  Cebada  retronada  o  enUl- 

lecida. 
Russ.  Solod. 
Pol.  Slod. 
£«;.  Maltum. 

MARBLE. 


Gtr.  Da.  Sw.  Russ.  and  //.  Marmo. 

Lot.  Marmor.  Sp.  Marmol. 

Du.  Marmer.  Port.  Marmorc. 

Fr.  Marbre.  Pol.  Mnrmur. 

MERCHANDISE. 


Ger  and  Du.  Waarcn. 
Da.  Varer. 
Sw.  Varor. 

Fr.  Mvchandiscs. 
It.  Mcltaozie. 


Ger.  Mohr. 
Du.  and  Da.  Moor. 
S-w.  and  Fr.  Moire. 
//.  Moerro. 


G^r.  Musselin. 
Du.  Netcldoek. 
Da.  Netteldug. 
Sw.  Nattelduk. 
Fr.  Moussclinci 


Ger.  Hafcr. 
Du.  Haver. 
Da.  Havre. 
<Su>.  Hafre. 
J'r.  Avoin«. 


*$/>.  Mercanzlas. 
Pert.  Mcrcancias. 
Rass.  Towaril. 
P«/.  Towar. 


MOHAIR. 

Sp.  Muf. 
Ptrf.  Melania. 
Rust.  Obiir. 
Po/.  Mora. 

MUSLIN. 

Pert.  Cassa. 
//.  Mossolina. 
Sj>.  Moselina. 
Russ.  Kissea. 
Pol.  Muslin. 

OATS. 

//.  Sp.  and  Lai.  Aveoa. 
Por/.  Avca. 
Ruts.  Owci. 
JV.  Owiei. 


OIL. 
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OIL. 

Gtr.  Oel.  Sp.  Azeite. 

Du.  Oil.  Pott.  Oleo. 

Da.  Oijc.  RUK.  Maslo. 

Sw.  Olja.  Pol.  Oicy. 

fr.  Huile.  Z«/.  OiCum. 
//.  OJio. 

ORANGES. 

G<rr.  Pomeranzen,  «S"/>.  Naranjas. 

Du.  Oranjen.  Port.  Laranjas. 

Da.  Potneranstei>  Ruts.  Pomcranczi|. 

Sw.  Pomeranser.  PC/.  Pom«ranczy. 

JFr.  Oranges.  Lat.  Aurantia  mala. 
//.  Melarance. 

PAPER. 

Gtr.  Du.  Fr.  and  PoL  Papier.  Sp.  and  Tort.  Papel. 

Da.  Papir.  ,  Runs.  Bumaga. 

£u>.  Pappcr.  JLaf.  Charta. 
//.  Carta. 

PEARLS. 

Ger.  Perlen.  Sp.  Perlas. 

J;2f.  Paarlen.  Port.  Perolas. 

Du.  Perlcr.  Russ.  Periu. 

Stv.  Parlor.  Pol.  Perly. 

J^r.  PerJes.  Lat.  Margaritae. 
//.  Perle. 

PEPPER. 

Ger.  Pfeffer.  Sp.  Pimienta. 

Du.  Peper.  P«rt.  Pimenta. 

Da.  Pcber.  Russ.  Perez. 

STU.  Peppar.  Pu/.  Pieprz. 

Ft.  Poivre.  Lat.  Piper. 


PEWTER. 
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Ger.  Zuin. 
Du.  and  Da.  Tin. 
Sv>.  Tenn. 
Fr.  Etain. 
//.  Peltro. 


PEWTER, 

Sp.  Peltre. 
Pe/Y.  Estanho. 
Russ.  Olowo. 
Pol.  Cyna. 

PRECIOUS  STONES. 


Ger.  Edelsteine. 
Du.  Edele  stcenen. 
Da.  ^Edelstene. 
Siu.  Adle  stenar. 
FT.  Vierres  precieuses. 
//.  Pietre  preziosc. 


Sp.  Piedras  prcciosas. 
Port.  Pedraspreciosa?. 
Russ.  Dorogiakamenja* 
Pol.  Drogic  kamienic. 
Lat.  Gcmmar, 


QUICKSILVER. 


Ger.  Quicksilber. 
Du.  Kwikzilver. 
Da.  Qvcksolv. 
Siv.  Qvicksilver. 
Fr,  Argent  vif. 


Ger.  Rosincn. 
Du.  Rozynen. 
Da.  Rosincr. 
fiv.  Russin. 
fr.  Raisins  sees. 
It.  Uve  passe. 

Ger.  Harz. 
Du.  Hars. 
Du.  Harpix. 
Siv.  Harpos. 


//.  ty.  and  Pert.  Mercurio. 

Russ.  Rtut. 

Pol.  Rtec. 

Lat.  Argentina  vlvumu 

RAISINS. 

Sp.  Pasas. 
Port.  Passas. 

Russ.  Issum. 
Pol.  Rozynkf. 
•Lat.  Uv£  passse. 

RESIN,  OR  ROSIN. 

Fr.  Resine. 

It.  Sp.  Port,  and  Lat.  Resiaa. 

Russ.  Harpius. 

Pol.  Zywica. 

RHUBARB. 


Ger.  and  Du.  Rhabarber. 
J&a.  and  Sw.  lUbarber. 


Fr.  Rhubarbe. 
//.  Rabarba-ro. 
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Sp,  and  Port.  Ruibarbo. 
Russ.  Re  wen. 


Gcr.  Reis. 
2>v.  Rysr. 
J)a.  Riis. 
S<ut.  and  Fr.  Ris. 
//.  Riso. 


Pol.  Peubarbarum. 
Lat.  Rhabarbarum. 
RICE. 

Sp.  and  Port.  Arroz. 
Russ.  Pschenosarazinskoe. 
Pol.  Ryz. 
Lat.  Oryza. 


RUM. 

Ger:  Du.  Fr.  and  //.  Rum.        Port.  Ron. 


Siv.Sp.  and 


Ger.  Rocken. 
2>u>  Rog. 
Da.  Rug. 
-Sw.  !'•  ag. 
/>.  Seigle. 
//.  Scgale. 


(7^.  Segeltuch. 
£u.  Zeildeck. 
jD«.  Sejidug. 
S<w.  Segelduk. 


Ger.  Sa!r. 
J5«.  Zout. 
J)a.  and  5 
Fr.  Scl. 


Salt. 


Gfr.  Saamen. 
2)^.  Za.d. 
J)a.  and  »S-it;.  Fro. 
fr.  Si.raence» 
//.  Semcuza. 


Kohi. 
RYE. 


Sp.  Centeno. 
Port.   Centeio. 
Rur.  Jar. 
Po/.  Rez. 
Z^/.  Secaie. 


SAIL-CLOTH. 

Fr.  Toile  a  voile. 

//.  Sp.  and  Port.  Lena. 

Russ.  Parussma. 

SALT. 

St>.  Port,  ^nd  Lat.  Sal. 


Sf.  Fo 
Russ.  u 

li.  Sale. 


SEED. 


Pi^r/.  Semente. 
Rus>.  Siemja. 
P'jl.  Nasienie. 
Lat.  Semen. 


SILK 
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Ger.  Seide. 

Du.  Zyde. 

Da.  and  Sw.  Silke. 

Fr.  Soie. 

//.  Seta. 


Ger.  Silber. 
Du.  Z  ilver. 
Da.  Sbiv. 
•Stf.  Silver. 
/V.  Argent. 
It.  Argento. 


Cer.  Schnupftaback. 
La.  Simiftabak. 
DJ.  and  S-w.  Suus. 
Fr.  Tabac  «n  poudre. 
It.  Tabacco  d*  naso. 


Ger.  Seife. 
Du.  Zee  p. 
Z>a.  Sehe. 
Sw.Tv*!. 
J'r.  S<iVon. 
/r.  Saponc. 


G<r.  Stahl. 

Z>».  and  Z)a.  Staal. 

S-w.  Sial. 

/"r.   Acicr. 

If.  Acciajo. 


Ger,  Strumpfe, 


SILK. 

•S/>.  and  Port.  Ssda. 
J?^.  Schelk. 
Pd.  Jedwab. 
LA/.  Sericum. 

SILVER. 

*       ty.  Plata. 
1     Port.  Prat». 
!?«.".  Sercbro. 
jP^/.  Srebro. 
Lat.  Argentum. 

SNUFF.     ' 

Sp.  Tabacode  polvo. 
Port.  Tabaco  em  po. 
J?KJS.  Nosowoi  tabalCo 
Pol.  Proszck. 

* 
SOAP. 

Sp.  Jabon. 
Port.  Sabao. 
Russ.  Mulo. 
Po/.  Mydlo. 
Lat.  Sapo. 


STEEL. 

iS/>. 
Port. 


Accro. 
A  90. 

.a-ia/'f/. 
Chalybs. 


STOCKINGS. 

Da,  Koussen 
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Da.  Strbmper.  Sf>.  Medias. 

Sw.  Strumpor.  Port.  Meas. 

Ft.  Bas.  Russ.  Tschulki. 

//.  CaUe.  Pol.  Ponczochy. 

SUGAR. 

Get.  Zucker.  St>.  Azucar. 

Du.  Suiker.  Port.  Assucar. 

Da.  Sukker.  Russ.  Sachar. 

Sw.  Socker.  Pol.  fcukier. 

Fr.  Sucre.  Lat.  Saccharum. 
//.  Zucchero. 

TAFFETA. 

Ger.  Da.  aad  Sie.  Taft.  Sj>.  Tafetan. 

Du.  Taf.  Port.  Tafeta. 

Fr.  Taffetas.  Russ.  Tafta. 

//.  Taffeta.  Pol.  Kitayka. 

TALLOW. 

Ger.  Da.  and  Siv.  Talj.  Sj>.  and  Port.  Scb«. 

Du.  Ongel.  Russ.  Salo  toplenoe. 

Fr.  Suif.  Po/.  Zoy. 

//.  Sevo.  Lat.  Sebum. 

TAR. 

Ger.  Theer.  //.  Catrame. 

Du.  Teer.  &f-  Alquitran. 

Da.  Tisere.  Port.  Alcatrao. 

Sv>.  Tjara.  Jfa«.  Degot. 

Ft.  Goudrott.  Pol.  Smola  gesU* 

TEA. 

Crr.  X>*.  and  lw.  Thic.  Porr.  Cha. 

Da.  The  £«/.  Thca. 

Pr.  and  Sf>.  The.  ^»w.  Ttchai, 
//.  and  P9/.  T«. 

^       THREAD. 

Ger.  Zwirn.  * 
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Da.  Traad.  A>.  Hilo. 

Sw.  Trad.  Port.  hio. 

Ft.  Fil.  7?;w.  Niiki. 

//.  Reft.  /W.  Nici. 

TIMBER. 

Ger.  Bauholz.  Sp.  Madera  de  construcoloii. 

J)«.Timmerhout.  Par/.  Madeira    dc  construe- 

ZJa.Tbmmer.  930. 

•Sly.  Timmr:  Russ.  Stroewoi  Ijess. 

FK.  Bois  de  charpcnte.  Pol.  Cembrowiaa. 

It.  Legname  da  fabbricare. 

TOBACCO. 

Ger.  Taback.  //.  Tabacco. 

Du.  and  RUM.  Tabak.    .  S/>.  and  Port.  Tafcaco. 

jD«.  and  Sv?.  Tobak.  Pal.  Tabaka. 

Fr.  i'abac.  Lot.  Tabacum. 

TURPENTINE. 

Ger.  Da.  and  Sic.  Terpentin.  Port,  and  Lat.  Terebenthina, 
Du.  Terpentyu.  R.USS.  Skipidar. 

Fr.  Terebenthine.  Pol.  Terpentnra. 

It.  and  Sp.  Trcmeotina. 

VELVET. 

Ger.  and  S-w.  Sammct.  Sp.  Terciopelo, 

Du.  Fluwecl.  Port.  Velludo. 

Da.  Fibjel.  Ross.  Barchat. 

Fr.  Velours.  Pol.  Akssunit. 
//.  Vclluto. 

VERDIGRIS. 

Ger.  Grunspan.  //.  Verdenme. 

Du.  Spaansch  groen.  Ruts.  Jar. 

Da.  Spansk  grbnt.  Pol.  Gryszpan. 

Stv.  Spansk  probna.  Lat.  /Erugo, 
Fr.  Sf,  aad  J\rt.  Verdegrli. 

*  VINEGAR. 
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Ger.  Essig. 
Du.  Azyn. 
Da.  jEddike. 
S-w.  Attika. 
Fr.  Vinaigre. 


Ger.  Taschcnuhren. 
Du.  Zakhorologieu 
Da.  Lommeuhr. 
Stv.  Fikur. 
Fr.  Moatres. 


Ger.  Wachs. 
Du.  Wasch. 
Da.  Vox. 

Suu.  Vax. 


Ger.  Wein. 
Du.   Wyn. 
Du.Siv.  and  Fr.  Vin. 
//.  and  Sp.  Vino. 

GV-.  Wolle. 
Du.  Wol. 
Z><».  Uid. 
*».  UII. 
JV.  Laine. 


VINEGAR. 

//.  Accto. 

Sp.  and  for/.  Vinager. 

JRuss.  Ukzus. 

Po/.  Occt. 

Lat.  Acetum. 

WATCHES. 

//.  Oriuoli  da  tasca. 
Sp.  Relojesde  falrriqucra- 
fort.  Relogios  de  algibeira* 
JRuss.  Karmanuc  tschasii. 
Pol.  Pektoralki. 

WAX. 

Fr.  Cirr. 

//.  Sp.  Port,  and  Let.  Cera*. 

Rv$s.  and  Pol.  Wosk. 

WINE. 

Port.  Vinho. 

Ruts,  and  Pol.  Wino. 

X<?r.  Vmum. 

WOOL. 

It.  Sp.  and  Lat.  Lan«, 
PP./.  La. 
/?^.  Wolna, 
Pol.  Wclna. 


Ger.  Da.  *nd  Su>.  Gar  n. 

Fr.  Vn. 


2W. 


t.  Fio. 
v.  Pr^sht. 
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MAXIMS  OP  EXPERIENCE, 

Which  ought  to  be  committed  to   Memory,  as 
Rules  of  Conduct  for  young  Tradesmen. 


A  bad  compromise  is  better  than  a  successful  law-suit. 

Always  be  found  in  your  business  if  you  would  keep  your 
customers. 

Acove'ous  man  makes  a  halfpenny  of  a  farthing,  but  a  li- 
beral man  makes  sixpence  of  it. 

A  civil  u-ord  is  as  ?oon  s^id  as  a  rude  one. 

Ap^nny  spared  is  twice  -ot. 

AtV.ol  and  1  is  mon  y  are  soon  parted. 

A  qu  ck  Ian  ;or  1  makes  a  careful  ttnaut. 

A  sma!'  1-ak  will  M:,k  a  grratship. 

A  pound  of  cnre  will  not  pay  an  ounce  of  debt. 

A  wise  min  aims  a»  nothing  <.ut  of  h's  reach. 

A  man's  hat  in  his  hand  n^rerrlid  h  m  hartn. 

A  little  kitchen  maintains  a  iar;e  house. 

Even  a  good  lawyer  is  a  ba'i  ne  ghbour. 

A  lawyer  never  goes  to  law  himself 

Abate  two  thirds  of  all  the  reports  you  hear. 

An  empty  purse  fills  the  face  with  wrinkles. 

A  heavy  purse  makes  a  light  heart. 

RC  All 
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All  things  are  difficult  to  the  slothful. 

.All  is  not  won  that  is  put  in  ihe  purse. 

An  empty  bag  will  not  stand  upright. 

A  rolling  stone  gathers  no  moss. 

Beware  of  little  expences. 

Buy  wlut  you  have  no  need  of,  and  ere  long  you  will 

have  occasion  to  sell  your  necessaries. 
Be  ready  wilh  your  hat,  but  slow  withj^our  purse. 
Building  is  a  trade  that  rnen  pay  dear  for. 
Be  not  too  hasty  to  outbid  another. 
Better  go  to  bed  suppcrless  than  rise  in  debt. 
Creditors  have  better  memories  than  debtors. 
Credit  lost  is  like  broken  glass. 
Credit  is  punctuality,  and  punctuality  is  wealth. 
Consider  slowly  and  dispatch  quickly. 
Creditors  are  a  superstitious  race  j  great  observers  ci  set 

days  and  times. 

Drive  thy  business.;  let  not  thattirivethee. 
Diligence  is  the  mother  of  good  luck. 
Drinking  water  neither  makes  a  man  sick  nor  in  debt 
Deride  not  the  unfortunate. 
Do  what  you  must  do  today,  and  do  not  leave  it  till  to- 

morrow. 
Early  to  bed  and  early  to  rise,  make  men  heaJthy,  wealthy, 

and  wise. 

Every  one  for  himself,  and  God  for  us  all. 
Every  thing  great  is  not  always  good,  but  all  good  things 

are  great. 

Feols 
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Fools  build  houses,  and  wise  men  live  in  them. 

Good  fortune  comes  to  him  -who  takes  care  ":o  win  her. 

Get  a  good  name  and  you  may*  lie  in  bed  till  noon. 

He  who  would  make  a  door  of  gold,  must  drive  a  nail  every 

day. 

He  who  gets,  does  much ;  but  he  who  keeps  does  more. 
He  that  by  the  plough  would  thrive,  himself  must  either 

hold  or  drive. 

He  is  my  friend,  who  grinds  at  my  mill. 
He  is  the  only   rich  man,   who  understands  the  use  of 

wealth. 
He  who  lies  long  in  bed,  pays  for  the  indulgence  in  his 

estate. 
He  who  doth  not  look  forward,  finds  himself  behind  other 

men. 

He  will  soon  be  'ost  himself,  who  keeps  lost  men  company. 
He  who  leaves  the  great  road  for  a  bye-path,  thinks  to  gain 

ground,  but  he  loses  it. 

He  who  pays  his  debts,  begins  to  make  a  stock. 
He  who  hath  much  annually,  wants  more  and  more. 
He  that  go^.s  a  borrowing,  goes  a  sorrowing. 
He  thai  b  irro  vs,  must  pav  again  with  sh:»me  or  loss. 
HethU  borrows  a  hundred  pounds  at  interest,  in  fourteen 

yeirs,  m  ist  pav  doub  e. 
He  who  Icuds  a  hun-lre-l  pounds  at  interest,  in  fourteem 

years  will  receive  double. 
He  that  shfws  his  purse,  longs  to  be  r<d  of  it. 
He  who  thinks  to  chftat  another,  cheats  bunj«lf. 
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He  who  would  be  ill  served,  should  keep  plenty  of  servants. 
He  who,  will  take  no  pains,  will  never  buil.l  a  house  three 

storks  high. 

He  who  doth  not  rise  early,  never  does  a  good  day's  work. 
He  is  rich  «ho  owes  nothing. 
He  that  would  be  master  of  his  own,  roust  not  be  bound  for 

another  without  good  security. 
He  who  is  idle,  is  tempted  by  a  hundred  devils. 
He  who  pays  well,  is  master  of  every  body's  purse. 
He  who  is  used  to  do  kindnesses,  finds  them  when  he  stands 

in  need, 
He  that  doth  not  rnind  small  things,  will  never  get  a  great 

deal. 
He  that  would  have  a  thing  done  quickly  and  well,  must  do 

ir  himself. 
He  that  makes  no  reckoning  of  a  penny,  will  never  be 

worth  six-pence. 

He  is  rich,  who  desires  nothing  more. 
He  who  eats  but  one  dish  never  wants  a  physician  or  a 

usurer. 
He  who  loses  an  hour  in  bed  in  the  morning-is  employed 

all  the  rest  of  the  day  in  running  after  it. 
He  that  can  dine  on  potatoes  is  the  richest  man  in  the 

parish. 

He  who  does  a  thing  himself,  hath  a  mind  to  have  it  done  ; 
1  but  he  who  scinds  another,  cares  little  about  it. 
He  who  would  be  rich  in  one  year,  is  generally  hanged  in  six 

months. 

lift 
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He  who  pays  by  the  shilling,  keeps  his  own  house  and  other 

rnrn's  also. 

He  that  sows  thistles,  rannot  expect  to  reap  wheat. 
He  who  begins  with  a  fortune  should  beware  of  want. 
He  is  the  richest  who  is  contented  with  the  least. 
He  that  hath  many  irons  in  the  fire,  will  find  some  of  them 

get  cold. 
Industry  is  the  right  hand,  and  frugality  is  the  left  hand  of 

fortune. 

Industry  and  perseverance  overcome  all  difficulties. 
It  is  better  to  give  one  shilling  lhaa-Jend  twenty. 
Idleness  is  the  mother  of  vice. 

I 1  is  more  noble  to  make  yourself  great,   than  to  be  born 
great. 

III  gotten  goods  seldom  prosper. 
Idle  folks  have  the  most  labour. 

Idleness  in  youth  causes  a  painful  and  miserable  old  age. 

If  you  would  know  the  worth  of  a  guinea,  go  and  borrow 
one. 

If  you  would  always  have  money,  keep  it  when  you  have  it. 

If  you  would  be  Lord  Mayor  of  London,  you  must  think  of 

nothing  eLe. 
'  If  you  would  have  your  business  well  done,  do  it  yourself. 

If  you  have  spare  money  pay  your  dtbts,  and  take  a  dis- 
count.    This  will  add  to  your  capital  and  your  credit. 

It  is  better  to  live  on  a  liit'e,  than  to  outlive  a  great  deal. 

If  ru  h,  be  not  elated  ;  if  poor,  be  not  dejected. 

In  good  fortune,  be  moderate  j  in  bad,  prudent. 
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Keep  your  shop,  and  your  shop  will  keep  you. 

Lawyers  houses  are  built  with  the  r-mns  of  those  of  fools. 

Listen  rather  than  speak, 

Laws  are  like  cobwebs,  where  small  fliei  are  caught,  but 

which  great  ones  break  through. 

Livring  well  is  the  best  revenge  we  can  take  on  our  enemies. 
Live  ami  let  lire. 
Light  gains  make  a  heavy  purse. 
Love  your  business,  and  be  not  in  haste  to  leave  it  when 

your  presence  does  not  appear  to  be  any  longer  ne- 
cessary. 

Manners  make  the  man. 
Money  is  a  good  servant  but  a  bad  master. 
Mi-fortune  is  the  daughter  of  idleness. 
Most  fortunes  are  saved,  not  got. 
Neither  take  for  a  servant  him  whom  yon  must  entreat ;  nor 

a  kinsman,  nor  an  intimate  friend,  if  you  would  have  a 

good  one. 

Nothing  is  good  but  what  is  honourable. 
Nothing  venture,  nothing  have. 
Never  Hgn  a  wiring  till  you  have  read  it. 
One  hour's  sleep   before   midnight,  is  worth  two  hours 

after. 

One  bird  in  the  hand  is  worth  two  in  the  bush. 
Obliging  language  costs.  little,  and  does  much  good, 
One  gains  nothing  by  lying,  but  the  disadvantage  of  not 

being  credited  when  one  speaks  thejtruth. 

One 
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One  to-day  is  worth  two  to-morrow. 

Ovre  money  to  be  paid  at  Easter,  and  Lent  will  seem  short. 

Prosperity  is  the  thing  in  which  we  ought  to  trust  the  least' 

Prefer  loss  to  unjust  gain. 

Promise  little,  but  perform  what  you  promise. 

Quick  retmns,  and  small  profits. 

Riches  are  the  baggage  of  virtue  and  industry. 

Rather  goto  b?d  supperless  than  rise  in  debt. 

Receive  your  money  before  you  give  a  receipt,  but  take  a 

receipt  before  you  pay. 
Real  friends  visit  us  in  prosperity,   when  invited ;  but  in 

adversity,  they  come  of  their  own  accord. 
Self  interest  rules  the  world. 
Shew  not  Ibe  bottom  of  your  purse. 
Step  after  step,  and  the  ladder  is  ascended. 
Stretch  your  arm  no  farther  than  your  sleeve  will  reach. 
Sweep  your  own  door  for  seven  years  af:eryou  begin  trade, 

and  in  twice  seven  years  you  may  ride  in  your  .carriage. 
Spend  every  day  a  penny  less  than  yoiu  clear  gain. 
The  world  is  his  who  scrambles  for  it. 
Three  removes  are  as  bad  as  a  fire. 
Trusting  to  the  care  of  others  is  the  ruin  of  many, 
That  wh:ch  is  bought  cheap  is  often  the  dearest. 
The  master  makes  the  house  respected,  not  the  house  the 

master. 
The  way  to  wealth  depends  on  two  things,   Industry  and 

Frugality. 

Time  is  money,  and  he  that  wastes  his  time,  wastes  its  worth. 

To 
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To  desire  little  levels  poverty  with  riches. 

Tell  every  body  your  business,  and  your  enemies  will  do  it 

for  you. 
Tell  me  what  company  you  keep,  and  I  will  tell  you  what 

you  are. 

That  is  never  to  be  called  little,  whicha  man  thinks  enough. 
That  crown  is  well  spent,  which  saves  ten. 
The  covetous  man  is  the  bailiff,  not  the  master  of  his  ow» 

estate. 

The  true  art  of  making  gold,  is  to  spe  nd  little. 
Trade  is  the  generator  of  money. 
To  be  poor  and  seem  poor  leads  to  beggary. 
The  first  loss  is  generally  the  least. 
The  creditor  lias  a  better  memory  than  the  debtor. 
'Tis  as  good  to  play  for  nothing  as  woik  for  nothing. 
'Tis  better  to  he  envied  than  pitied. 
The  word  of  a  merchant  in  his  bond. 
Venture  a  small  fish  to  catch  a  greot  one. 
Venture  not  all  in  one  bottom. 

We  think  lawyers  wise  men,  but  they  know  us  to  be  fools. 
Want  of  care  do  s  more  damage  than  want  qf  knowledge. 
Wealtk  is  not  his  who  gets  it,  but  his  who  enjoys  it. 
Wise  distrust  is  the  parent  of  security. 
When  the  ship  is  sunk,  every  man  knows  how  she  might  have 

b»!en  saved. 

Wealth  hides  many  a  fault. 
When  a  man  flatters  you  look  to  your  purs*. 

Without 
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Without  pains,  no  gains. 

When  two  fi  ietids  have  a  common  purse,  one  sings  while  the 

other  weeps. 

You  may  know  the  master  by  his  man. 
You  must  learn  to  creep  before  you  can  go. 
You  caunot  catch  old  birds  with  chaff. 


A  MORAL  THERMOMETER, 

Skewing  the  Effects  of  TEMPERANCE  and  I?n  EMPERANCB.  ' 

WATER,  MILK  and  WATER,  and  SMALL  BEER,  produce 
Health,  Wealth,  Serenity  of  Mind,  Reputation,  long  Life 
an  I  Happiness. 

CYDER,  WINE,  PORTER,  and  STRONG  BEER,  taken  only  a^ 
Meals,  and  in  moderate  quantities,  produce  Cheerfulness, 
Strength,  and  Nourishment. 

PUNCH,  GROG,  and  BRANDY  and  WATER,  produce  Idle- 
ness, Sickness,  an  1  Debt. 

DRAMS  taken  in  the  morning,  produce  Dropsy,  Palsey, 
»nd  Consumption,  and  lead  to  Rags,  Hunger,  the  Hospital, 
the  Poor-house,  or  a  Jail. 

DRAMS,  du.inp  the  day  and  night,  produce  Apoplexy  ^ 
M  -dncss,  and  Suicide,  suid  bad  to  the  Hulks,  Botany  Bay 
•T  the  Uallows, 
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QUESTIONS, 

To  be  answered  by  the  Pupil  in  Writing. 


What  are  warehoused,  or  bonded  goods  ? 

How  are  goods  situated  when  they  are  in 
transitu  ? 

What  is  a  tally  ? 

To  what    species   of  goods    is  the  term 
*'  staple  article"  applied  ? 

What  is  the  nature  of  respondentia  ?  Pro- 
curation ? 

What  are  patterns  ? 

What  are  the   words  maximum  and  mini- 
mum used  to  signify  ? 

What  is  the  business  of  a  notary  public  ? 

What  are  letters  of  marque  ? 

What  is  an  invoice  ?   Gazette  ?  Deposit? 

What  means  the  term,  "  sale  by   inch  of 
candle  ?" 

What  is  a  firm  ?  Burthen  ?  Agio  ? 

"What  is  an  exchange  ? 

What  is  the  meaning  of  compromise  ? 

What  are  colonies  ?  Bills  of  lading  ? 

What  is  balance  of  trade  ? 
'Which  have  been   the  most   considerable 
trading  nations  of  modern  times? 

Is  the  trade  of  England  very  great  at  present!1 
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Whence  are  lemons  and  oranges  imported  ? 

What  is  foreign  trade  ? 

What  is  the  general  signification  of  the 
appellation  "  wool  ?'' 

Whence  are  the  finest  wools  brought  ? 

Are  English  wools  esteemed  ? 

For  what  purposes  are  Spanish  wools  used? 

For  what  purposes  are  the  coarse  English 
wools,  and  the  wools  of  Ireland  and  Scotland 
employed  ? 

What  description  of  wax,  is  that  called 
bees'- wax  ? 

What  is  white  wax,  and  to  what  uses  is  it 
put  ? 

Which  arc  the  principal  species  of  wood 
grown  in  England  ? 

What  countries  furnish  the  best  kinds,  and 
largest  quantities  of  wood,  fit  for  ship- 
building r 

Whence  is  Brazil-wood  brought ;  whence 
logwood  ;  whence  camwood  ;  whence  fustic  ; 
— and  what  are  their  uses  ? 

There  are  other  species  of  wood  besides 
those  you  have  already  mentioned  :  which 
are  they  ?  whence  do  they  come  ?  and  to  what 
purposes  are  they  generally  applied  ? 

What  is  turpentine  ? 

"Name  the  different  kinds  of  turpentine. 

What  is  tallow,  and  how  is  it  employed  ? 

What  i*  suga   ? 

s  What 
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What  is  loaf-sugar? 

i  What  countries  furnish  sugar,  and  wnat- 
are  the  qualities  of  the  sugar  so  furnished, 
with  regard  to  the  different  countries  fur- 
nishing them  ? 

What  is  domestic  trade  ? 

What  number  of  vessels  do  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland  own  ? 

\Vhat  do  you  denominate  foreign  spirits  ? 

What  are  British  spirits  ? 

Name  the  countries  whence  foreign  spirits 
are  brought  ? 

Which  are  the  species  of  spirits  distilled 
in  Great  Britain  ? 

What  is  soap  ?  Who  make  the  finest  soaps  ? 

Where  is  silver  found  ? 

To  what  uses  is  silver  applied  ? 

Which  are  the  kinds  of  seeds  known  in 
commerce,  and  whence  are  they  brought,  or 
where  raised  ? 

From  what  species  of  fruit  are  raisins  pre- 
pared? Whence  are  raisins  imported  by  the 
English  ?  Repeat  the  designations  of  different 
sorts  of  raisins,  and  specify  the  separate  qua- 
lities. 

Whence  do  we  import  paper  ? 

What  is  the  difference  between  metals  and 
minerals  ? 

What  is  leather  ?  Whence  do  we  import 
leather? 

Ho* 
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How  do  the  French  denominate  isinglass  ? 
Why  do  they  bestow  upon  it  thac  denomi- 
nation ? 

For  what  purposes  is  isinglass  used  ? 

What  are  hops  ? 

Mention  the  uses  to  which  hops  are1  ap- 
plied ;  where  they1  are  grown,  and  wh  ther 
expor-ed. 

Which  are  the  rnost  valuable  hats  ? 

Mention  the  different  kinds  of  hats,  their 
qualities,  and  the  places  where  each  sort  is 
principally  manufactured, 

W  ere  is  gold  chiefly  found  ? 

Is  gold  used  in  manufactures,  and  in  what 
manufactures  ? 

What  sort  of  trade  is  there  in  engravings  ? 

What  are  dye  stuffs  ? 

Mention  the  different  kinds  of  dye-stuffs, 
and  the  colour  which  each  is  capable  of  being 
made  to  communicate. 

What  is  copper  r 

In  what  parts  of  Great  Britain  is  copper 
found  ? 

To  what  purposes  do  mechanics  apply 
copper  ? 

Say  how  many  sorts  of  coal  are  tnken  from 
the  earth,  and  mention  the  name  of  each  spe- 
cies, with  its  properties. 

What  is  china-ware  j 

s  a  Where 
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Where  was  the  first  manufactory  of  china 
established  ? 

Are  there  any  places  in  Europe,  and  which 
are  they,  that  produce  fine  china,  at  the  pre-- 
scrt  day  ? 

What  is  a  carpet  ? 

Where  are  carpets  made  ? 

What  is  the  meaning  of  the  appellation 
"  cabinet-ware  r" 

Where  are  the  most  beautiful  white  bricks 
made  ? 

What  is  the  present  state  of  the  book- 
trade  ? 

What  is  aquafortis  used  for  ?  What,  aqua 
regia  ? 

What  are  aloes  ? 

Mention  the  different  kinds  of  aloes. 

What  is  alabaster?  Who  makes  use  of 
it  ?  Whence  is  the  finest  kind  of  alabaster 
imported  ? 

What  articles  of  commerce  does  North 
America  furnish  ? 

What  number  of  foreign  ships  do  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  annually  employ  ? 

What  is  brewing  ? 

What  is  anactionary  ?  Wrhat  is  an  actuary  ? 
.  What  is  £'//,  and  what  plated  ware  ? 

What  is  restitution  ? 

What  is  the  nature  of  an  agreement  ? 

What  is  silk?  Whence  do  we  import  silk  ? 

What 
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What  is  raw  silk  ?  What  is   organzine- 
silk  ? 

Frorn^  what  countries  are  artificial  flowers 
brought  ? 

What  is  the  business  of  a  merchant  ? 

What  is  worsted  ?  For  what  purpose   is  it? 
Used  ? 

Mention  the  commodities  that  Africa  fur- 
nishes. 

What  is  the  meaning  of  the  word  salvage  ? 

What  do  you  mean  by  monopoly  ?    Alien;  ? 

How  is  tea  produced,  and  in  what  part  of 
the  world  r 

Who  import  tea  into  England  ? 

How  many  kinds  of  tea  are  there  ? 

Name  those  kinds  of  tea  ? 

Of  what  is  velvet  composed  ?  Where  are 
velvets  made  ? 

Of  what   are  blankets  composed  ?    Where 
3re  they  made  in  perfection  ? 

What  species  of  goods  do  the  countries  on 
the  Baltic  furnish  ? 

What  is  a  company  ? 

What  is  the  nature  of  a  commercial  com- 
pany ? 

Enumerate   the  commercial  companies  of 
Great  Britain. 

Write  out  the  names  of  all  the  articles  in 
the  Nomenclature  in  German. 

Mention  the  duty  of  a  land-waiter. 

53  What 
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What  is  copperas  ? 

For  what   purposes  is  copperas  used,  and 
whither  is  it  exported? 

Does  the  rest  of  the  world  employ  a  greater 
number  of  ships  than  Great  Britain  ? 

Where  is  earthen-ware  made  in  this  coun- 
try ? 

What  is  calico  ? 

Where  are  calicoes  made,  and  whence  are 
they  imported  ? 

What  is  the   meaning  of  the  term  "  scot 
and  lot  ?" 

Mention  the  nature  of  a  broker's  business  ? 

What  is  marble? 

Whence  are  the  finest  species   of  marble 
brought  ? 

What  is.iool.  sterling  in  the  money  of  ac- 
count of  all  the  nations  of  Europe  ? 

What  are  countervailing  duties  ? 

How  is  starch  obtained  ?N 

Whence  is  indigo  brought  ? 

Wha^  is  ambergris,  where  is  it  found,  and 
for  what  purposes  is  it  used  ? 

Name  the  commodities  which  Russia  fur- 
nishes. 

What  is  yarn  ? 

What  do  you  call  a  set  off  ? 

In  what  way  do  you  describe  a  witness  ? 

What   is  arsenic  ?   To   what   purposes  is 
arsenic  applied  ? 

What 
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What  is  distillation,  and  how  is  the  process 
performed  ? 

What  is  the  process  of  making  linen  ? 
What  that  of  bleaching  it  ? 

What  is  wine  ? 

Name  the  countries  which  produce  wine, 
and  the  different  sorts  that  each  furnishes. 

Does  England  produce  wines,  and  of  what 
kind? 

To  what  species  of  goods  do  you  apply  the 
term  "  hardware  r" 

What  is  cider  ? 

Where  is  cider  principally  made  ? 

What  is  perry  ?. 

How  is  verdigris  prepared  ?  Where  ?  And 
to  what  uses  is  it  applied  ? 

What  is  taffety  ? 

Where  are  the  hest  wool-cards  made  ? 

Where  is  tobacco  grown,  and  what  are  its 
uses  ? 

What  are  tar  and  pitch  ?  Where  are  tar 
and  pitch  made? 

Do  the  English  import  tar  and  pitch,  and 
from  what  places  ? 

To  what  species  of  goods  do  merchants 
apply  the  term  "  fruit  ?" 

State  the  commodities  which  England  fur- 
nishes. 

What  do  you  mean  by  will  and  testament  ? 

What 
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What  is  thread  ?  Where  Is  thread  Manu- 
factured ? 

Of  what  substances  is  camblet  made,  and 
M'here  is  this  stuff  manufactured  ? 

What  is  beaver,  and  whence  and  how  is  it 
brought  into  England  ? 

What  do  you  understand  by  the  appella- 
tion "  bullion  ?" 

What  is  the  almond  ? 

How  many  sorts  of  almonds  are  there  ? 
Name  those  sorts,  and  mention  whence  they 
are  imported  by  the  Engl-  h  ? 

What  do  you  understand  by  the  word  com- 
merce  ? 

Where  is  the  manufacture  of  cotton  known 
to  be.  of  great  antiqtiitv  ? 

What  is  tin, where  is  it  found,  and  to  what 
^ises  is  it  applied  ? 

Can  you  explain  the  nature  of  a  treaty  of 
commeice  ? 

What  is  gunpowder  ? 

In  what  parts  of  England  nre  the  most  es- 
teemed sorts  of  gunpowder  made  r 

Name  the  countries  that  produce  cot- 
{on. 

What  is  a  hundred  yards  English,  in  the 
measure  of  other  European  nations  ? 

What  is  enamel,  and  for  what  purposes  is 
it  used  r 

What  is  vinegar;- to  wfyat  uses  is  it  applied, 

and 
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'and  whence  may  the  best  sort   of  vinegar  be 
procured  ? 

How  is  it  best  made  in  England  ? 

Enumerate  the  articles  of  traffick  which 
Spain  and  Portugal  furnish. 

What  is  the  signification  of  the  term  "  re- 
grating  ?" 

What  is  the  nature  of  an  embargo?  Of  a 
drawback  ?  A  docket  ?  A  composition  ?  Com- 
mission ?  Partnership  ?  Quarantine  ? 

What  is  flannel  ?  Where  is  it  manufac- 
tured ?' 

Write  out  the  names  of  the  various  arti- 
cles of  merchandize  in  Dutch  and  Portuguese. 

Describe  the  species  of  gum  employed  in 
trade. 

What  rs  borax,  whence  is  it  imported,  and 
how  is  it  used  ? 

What  is  the  description  of  the  cotton-tree 
and  in  what  part  of  it  is  the  cotton  found  ? 

Enumerate  the  productions  of  France  and 
Italy. 

What  is  a  corporation  ?  A  convoy  ?  A  per- 
mit ?  An  acquittance  ? 

To  what  do  you  apply  the  term  pierage  ? 

What  is  papier  mache  ? 

What  is  bleaching  ? 

Where  is  bleaching  mostly  carried  on? 

Describe  the  old  method.     The  new  pro- 
cess. 
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cess.     The  mode   of  making  the  bleaching 
liquor.     Is  it  injurious  or  not  ? 

What  is  the  business  of  a  throwster  ?  A 
publisther 

What  is  the  meaning  of  the  word  hypo- 
thecate? 

What  is  a  fund  ?  A  bill  of  parcels  ?  A  pi- 
rate ?  A  transfer  ? 

How  is  salt  procured  ?  Which  do  you  ac- 
count the  species  of  salt  best  calculated  for 
cuiino-  ship's  provisions? 

What  is  lead? 

What  is  coffee,  and  in  what  places  is  it 
produced  ? 

Are  ashes  of  use  in  commerce,  and  what 
kinds  of  ashes  are  thus  useful  ?  What  arc 
pin?  ?  What  needles  ? 

What  are  wafers  composed  "ft  and  which 
is  accounted  the  best  sort  of  wafi-rs  .; 

What  are  baskets  ?  Are  there  not  different 
kinds  of  baskets? 

Mention  the  materials  of  which  stockings 
are  composed  'and  stare  the  parts  of  ll.npland 
.or  Scotland  in  which  the  manufacture  is  car- 
jied  on. 

Does  Wales  furnish  stockings,  and  of  what 
description  ? 

How  do  traders  designate  stockings,  and 
•,'ijch  like  Broods  ? 

What 
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What  is  an  average  ?  A  failure  ?  A  duty  ? 
An  indemnity  ? 

What  is  forgery,  and  how  is  it  punishable  ? 

Enumerate  thecommoditiesvvhich  the  East 
Indies  furnish. 

What  is  the  business  of  a  hosier  ? 

What  is  an  administrator?  A  trustee?  A 
bankrupt  ? 

What  does  the  term  japanned  ware  apply 
to:  Where  is  japanned-ware  made?  Wiiat 
is  alum,  and  what  sorts  of  alum  are  there  ? 

To  what  uses  is  alum  applied  ? 

What  is  the  business  of  a  back-maker  ? 

What  is  a  lorimer? 

What  is  an  usance  ?  A  double  usance  ?  A 
half  usance? 

\Vhat  are  stamps  ?  How  and  wherefore  are 
they  used  ? 

What  is  the  nature  of  an  indorsement  ? 
Has  this  word  more  than  one  signification  ? 

What  do  you  mean  when  you  say  that  a 
liil  n  bomur/d  ? 

Explain  the  meaning  of  the  term  "  for  your 
government." 

What  is  garbling  ?  Remittance  ?  Surety  ? 
Abandon  mem  ? 

What  is  the  business  of  a  haberdasher? 

What  is  an  impost ;  An  annuity?  Station- 
ary? An  Account  current  ?  Freight?  Capital? 
Caravan  ? 

What 
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What  is  bottomry  ? 

Where  are  clocks  and  watches  made  ?  Do 
we  export  clocks  and  watches,  and  whither 
do  we  export  them  ? 

What  is  a  Blackwell-hall  factor  ? 

Enumerate  the  productions  of  South  Ame- 
rica. 

In  what  descriptions  of  packages  is  wine 
imported  ? 

Write  out  the  Russian  names  of  articles 
of  merchandize. 

What  do  you  understand  by  the  term  sea- 
worthy ? 

How  do  you  describe  a  regrator  ? 

What  is  acceptance?  What,  acceptance 
under  protest  ? 

What  is  steel  ?  Mention  the  uses  to  which 
steel  is  put,  and  where  manufactures  in  steel 
are  extensively  carried  on. 

What  is  ivory  ?  Whence  is  it  brought,  and 
to  what  uses  applied  ? 

Will  you  mention  where  hemp  and  flax 
are  grown,  and  the  different  purposes  for 
which  they  are  employed  ?  Is  not  the  seed 
which  produces  one  of  these  substances  parti- 
cularly useful,  and  on  what  account  ? 

What  sort  of  soil  does  tobacco  require,  and 
of  what  description  is  the  plant  ? 

What  commodities  does  Ireland  furnish? 

What  is  the  nature  of  accommodation  ? 

What 
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What  is  the  term  "  at  sight"  used  to  sig- 
nify, and  in  what  cases  is  it  used  ?  Is  there 
any,  and  what  difference  between  •*  at  sight," 
and  "  after  sight  ?" 

What  is  a  quay  ?  What,  a  protest  ?  Limi- 
tation ? 

What  is  an  apprentice  ?  A  bond  ?  A  post 
obit  bond  ?  Barratry  ? 

What  is  dying  ? 

What  is  smuggling  ?  Monopoly  ?  Liquida- 
tion ?  Re- exchange  ? 

What  is  a  price-current  ? 

Where,  and  how  often  are  prices  current 
published  ? 

What  are  part-owners  ?  Who  is  the  con- 
signee ?  Who  the  consigner  ? 

What  are  candles  made  of  ?  What  are  dips 
and  moulds  ? 

Explain  the  nature  of  the  par  of  exchange. 

What  is  money  ?  What  is  real,  and  what 
imaginary  money  ? 

What  is  lace  ?  How  is  lace  denominated  ? 
Where  are  the  finest  laces  made  ?  What  is 
blond-lace? 

How  is  the  term  cloth  applied  ? 

What  are  cards  ?  How  many  sorts  of  cards 
are  there  ?  Which  are  they  r 

What  is  butter  ?  What  country  produces 
fine  salted  butter,  and  at  what  ports  is  it 
shipped  ? 

T  Name 
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Name  the  merchantable  commodities 
which  the  West  Indies  are  capable  of  fur- 
nishing. 

What  is  amber,  where  is  it  found,  and  of 
whnt  use  is  it  ? 

What  do  you  call  questmen  ? 

What  is  primage  ?  A  receipt  ?  Pilotage  ? 
Instant  ? 

What  is  the  occupation  of  a  gauger  ? 

What  are  precious  stones  r  Name  the  prin- 
cipal kinds  of  precious  stones,  and  state  where 
/ncv  are  to  be  met  with. 

What  is  muslin,  and  where  is  it  manu- 
factured ? 

What  is  oil  ?  Name  the  sorts  of  oil  known 
in  commerce,  and  describe  their  uses. 

What  is  a  letter  ?  In  what  manner  ought 
mercantile  letters  to  be  written  ?  What  is  a 
letter  of  advice?  A  letter  of  credit  ? 

What  is  the  business  of  an  underwriter  : 
An  assurer? 

Mention  the  chief  ports  of  Scotland. 

What  is  resin  ?  Describe  its'  uses,  and  state 
whence  it  is  imported  into  England  ? 

What  are  pencils  r   Camel  hair- pencils  ? 

What  is  sail-cloth?  Is  British  sail-cloth 
the  best  that  can  be  procured  ? 

What  is  tool,  sterling,  in  the  Asiatic  mo. 
nies  of  account  ? 

What 
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What  do  you  mean  by  a  port  ? 

What  are  the  Hanse  Towns  r 

What  is  a  rope  ?  What  is  a  cord  ?  What  a 
cable  ? 

By  what  general  name  is  the  produce  of  the 
rope  manufacture  distinguished  ? 

What  is  a  policy  ?  An  agent  ?  An  insolvent? 
Lastarre  ? 

Whither  are  coaches,  chariots,  and  the 
like,  mostly  exported  ?  And  where  are  the 
most  elegant  carriages  of  this  description 
made  ? 

What  is  bran  ?  Name  its  uses.  What  are 
capers  ?  Of  what  use  are  capers  ? 

Ot  what  is  chocolate  made  ? 

What  is  pewter,  and  to  what  uses  is  it  put  ? 

What  is  white  cordage  ?  What  is  tarred 
cordage  ? 

Is  tarred  cordage   stronger,   or  is  it   more 
durable  than  white  cordage  ? 

What  are  ribbons,  and  where  are  they 
principally  made  ? 

What  is  sumach?  What  are  its  uses  ? 

What  is  a  balance  ?  What  is  cacao  ? 

How  is  the  term  *'  value  received"  used  ? 

What  is  the  employment  of  a  supercargo? 
A  consul ? 

What  is  a  subsid  ?  Portage  ?  A  mart  ? 
Cranage? 

Mention  the  nature  of  discounts. 

«r  2  What 
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What  is  gauze,  and  where  is  it  made  ? 

Enumerate  the  productions  of  Holland  and 
the  Low  Countries  ? 

What  is  sugar-candy  ? 

What  do  you  mean  by  the  word  Standard  ? 
Abatement  ? 

What  is  arbitration  ?  Is  this  word  used  in 
more  than  one  sense  ? 

What  is  ballast  ?  Bailage  ? 

What  is  fustian  ?  Gross  weight  ?  Tonnage? 
Earnest?  Fur? 

What  is  glue? 

How  many  sorts  of  glue  are  there  ? 

From  what  substances  is  glue  made? 

What  is  allowance  r  Amount  ?  Mortgage  ? 
A  bank  post-bill  ? 

What  do  you  understand  by  "  paper  cre- 
dit ?" 

What  is  a  bill  of  exchange  ?  Name  the  par- 
ties to  a  bill  of  exchange. 

Enumerate  the  commodities    which  Hun- 
gary, Turkey,  and  Arnbia  furnish. 

What  is   baize  ?  Whither  are  baizes  ex- 
ported ? 

What  is  a  privateer  ?   A  bubble  ?  Gross  ? 
Sale  ? 

What  is  the  business  of  a  tide-waiter  ?  A 
banker? 

What  is  garble  ?  Adulteration?    A  bank- 
note  ?  Leakage  ? 

What 
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What  is  frankincense  ? 

What  are  days  of  grace  ?  How  many  days 
of  grace  arc  allowed  in  England  ? 

What  do  you  understand  by  finances? 

What  is  an  emporium?  Inventory?  Let. 
ter  of  license  r  A  note  ? 

What  is  the  nature  of  insurance  ?  How  dq 
you  designate  him  who  takes  upon  himself 
the  risk  of  insuring,  and  him  who  insures  ? 
What  word  is  used  to  express  the  sum  given 
for  the  insurance  made  r 

What  is  an  entrepot  ?  Crooked-lane-ware? 
Coin  ?  A  cargo  r  Cash  r 

What  is  a  book  of  rates  ?  Barter  ?  An  ar- 
ticle ?  A  certificate?  A  cocket? 

What  is  cinnabar  r 

Where  is  cinnabar  found,  and  what  are  its 
uses  ? 

What  is  book-keeping  ?  Name  the  books 
used  in  keeping  merchant's  accounts,  ancj 
specify  their  particular  uses. 

What  is  a  bill  of  store  j  A  bill  of  health  ? 
A  bill  of  sufferance? 

What  is  a  charter-party  I  A  clerk  r  A 
cashier  r 

What  is  the  duty  of  an  assignee  ?  What  is 
camphor  ? 

What  is  opium  ?  Where  is  it  to  be  had  ? 

What  is  cialt,  and  for  what  purposes  is  it 
used  ? 

T  3  Wha* 
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What  species  of  goods  come  under  the  de- 
nomination of  damask  ? 

What  is  cheese,  whither  is  cheese  exported, 
and  where  are  the  best  sorts  of  cheese  made  ? 
Whence  it  Parmazan  cheese  brought  ? 

Enumerate  the  productions  of  Scotland. 

What  do  you  understand  by  tare  and  tret  ? 

What  is  a  stock  ? 

What  is  a  partner  ? 

What  is  the  nature  of  the  stocks,  or  public 
funds  ?  Mention  the  terms  used  to  express 
the  different  kinds  of  stock,  and  describe  the 
nature  of  each. 

What  is  postage  ?  Noting  ?  Lien  ?  Deben- 
ture ? 

How  do  you  designate  each  side  of  an  ac- 
count ? 

How  do  mercantile  men  apply  the  term 
"  coasts  ?" 

What  is  a  bill  of  entry  ?  A  bill  of  sale? 
Banco  ?  An  action  ? 

What  is  size,  and  for  what  purpose  is  it 
used  ? 

What  do  you  mean  by  the  term  spices  ? 
Mention  the  different  kinds  of  spices,  and  the 
places  whence  they  are  brought. 

How  do  you  define  the  word  guns  ? 

What  do  you  understand  by  plantations  ? 
Ordnance-debentures  ?  Mulcts  ? 

What 
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What  animals  yield  the  most  valuable 
kinds  of  fur  ? 

What  is  balsam  r  What  are  its  uses  ? 
Who  are  supposed  to  have  been  the  ablest 
traders  of  antiquity  r 

What  is  a  wharf?  Tontine?  Net  weight? 
A  light  house  ? 
What  is  blubber  ? 

What  is  cambrick,  and  where  !s  it  made  ? 
Whence  does  cambrick  derive  its  name? 

What  is  calamanco,  and  where  is  it  manu- 
factured ? 

To  what  spec\es  of  beverage  do  you  apply 
the  term  beer  ?  Mention  the  places  to  which 
beer  is  exported. 

Enumerate  the  commodities  which  Den- 
mark and  Norway  furnish. 

What  is  glass  ?  Mention  the  different  kinds 
of  glass,  and  the  uses  whereto  they  are  applied. 
What  is  snuff?   How  is  Irish  snuff  made  ? 
Whence  is  sponge  brought  ? 
What  do  you   mean  by  accounts  ?  Attach- 
ment ?  Exchequer  bills? 

What  are  navy  bills  ?   Exports  ?  Imports  ? 
What  is  bacon  ? 
How  is  commerce  divided  ? 
How  is  pasteboard  made  ? 
What  is  lighterage?  Navigation  ?  Tender? 
A  pilot  ? 

What 
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What  is  the  business  of  tellers  ?  Of  a 
packer  ?  A  factor  ?  An  executor  ? 

Wha  is  currency?  Deviation?  Contraband 
trade  ?  Chevisance  ? 

Of  what  are  great  guns  composed  ? 

Where  are  cannons  cast  r 

What  is  a  caravan  ?  Forestalling  ?  A 
draft  ? 

What  is  the  business  of  a  cambist  ?  A  dry- 
salter  ?  A  fellmongerf 

What  do  you  mean  by  assets  ?  Net  pro- 
ceeds ?  Tariff?  Usury? 

What  are  castor-hats  ?  What  plated-hats  ? 
Felts  ? 

What  is  paper  made  of  ? 

What  is  the  difference  between  ultimo  and 
proximo  ? 

What  is  wharfage?  Nonclaim?  Letters  pa- 
tent ?  Power  of  attorney  ? 

What  is  spermaceti,  and  for  \vhatpurposes 
is  it  used  ? 

Whence  are  pearls  brought,  and  how  are 
they  employed  ? 

What  is  crape  ? 

What  is  chalk,  and  wher«  is  it  found  ?  Is 
there  more  than  one  sort  of  chalk  r 

In  what  kind  of  buttons  is  there  the  most 
considerable  trade,  and  where,  arc  those  but- 
tons made  \ 

What 
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What  do  you  understand  by  vendor  and 
vendee?  A  denizen  ? 

Name  the  commodities    which  Germany 
furnishes, 

What  is  tonnage?  Has  this  word  more  than 
one  signification  ? 

What  do  you  mean  by  trade  winds  ? 

Are  not  trade  winds  otherwise  denominated 
in  certain  seas  ? 

What  is  a  venture  ? 

What  are  hides  ? 

What  is  the  office  of  an  umpire  ? 

What  are  butts  ? 

What  are  skins  ? 

What  is  ullage?  What  is  vanilla,  and  for 
what  purpose  is  it  used  ? 

What  is  a  licence  ?  Interest  ? 

What  do  you  understand  by  instalments  ? 

What  is  tanning? 

What  is  the  nature  of  a  commission  of 
bankruptcy  ? 

What  is  a  consignment  ? 

How  do  you  designate  the  person  who  con- 
signs goods  for  sale,  and  how  the  person  to 
whom  the  consignment  is  made  ? 

What  is  defamation  ?  Custom  ?  Custom* 
house  ? 

What  is  a  charter  ?  Caulking?  Capital  ? 

What  are  India-bills  ?  Chattels  ? 

What  is  a  bank? 

Wrhere 
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Where  are  the  most  extensive  fisheries  car- 
ried on,  and  of  what  description  are  they  ? 

What  is  a  factory  ?  Factorage  ?  Excise  ? 
Dividend  ?  Deed  ? 

What  are  fairs,  and  why  have  they  been 
established? 

Which  are  the  chief  commercial  fairs  in 
Europe  ? 

What  is  a  dock  ?  What  is  a  dragoman  ? 

What  do  you  understand  by  character  ? 

What  is  the  profession  of  a  captain  ? 

What  is  the  nature  of  a  bounty  ?  An  ad- 
dress ? 

How  is  the  term  "  errors  excepted*  used  J 

What  is  a  manufacture  ? 

What  do  you  understand  by  stowage  ? 

What  does  "  transpose"  signify  ?  What,  is 
coral,  and  where  is  it  found  ? 

Does  the  aloe-tree  furnish  any,  and  what 
useful  articles,  besides  medicine  ? 

Are  the  fisheries  of  great  importance  to 
England  ? 

Where  is  the  whale  fishery  carried  on  ? 
How  many  ships  and  men  does  it  employ  ? 
Where  is  the  cod  fishery  carried  on  ?  Hosv 
rnany  kinds  of  salt  cod  are  there  ?  Which 
are  they  ? 

Where  is  the  herring  fishery  carried  on  ? 
What  do  you  mean  by  white-herrings  ?  What 
by  wd-htrratPt  ? 

Where 
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Where  is  iron  found  ? 

What  do  you  understand  by  cast-iron? 
What  is  wrought  iron  ? 

Whence  are  grapes  imported  ? 

Which  do  you  account  the  best  iron  in 
the  known  world  ? 

What  is  linen  ?  Where  is  it  manufactured 
in  perfection,  and  whither  is  it  exported  ? 

What  is  pottery  ?  Where  are  manufac- 
tures of  pottery  principally  situated  ? 

When  does  the  tea  tree  yield  leaves  fit  for 
use  ? 

At  what  period  was  tea  brought  into  Eu- 
rope for  the  first  time,  and  by  whom  ?  When 
was  tea  introduced  into  England,  and  by 
whom  I 

What  is  a  ship  ?  How  are  ships  generally- 
employed  ? 

Which  are  the  chief  parts  of  a  ship? 

What  is  printing?  How  many  kinds  of 
printing  are  there,  and  which  are  they  ? 

What  are  the  chief  branches  of  trade  pur- 
sued in  England  ? 
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DESCRIPTION 

.OF    THE 

FRONTISPIECE. 


THE  Frontispiece  represents  the  Piaz/ns  and 
Square  of  the  Royal  Exchange,  London,  in  which, 
every  afternoon,  between  the  hours  of  two  and 
five,  there  assemble  most  of  the  Merchants,  Bro- 
kers, Ship-owners,  Underwriters,  and  Wholesale 
Traders,  residing  in  this  great  Emporium  of  Com- 
merce. The  number  who  are  thus  assembled  in 
this  Building,  in  the  Square  and  Piazzas,  and  in 
Lloyd's  Coffee-house,  a  targe  room  under  the  wea- 
ther-cock, is  generally  from  two  to  four  thousand 
every  day. 

The  Piazzas  are  divided  into  Porticos,  called 
Walks,  in  each  of  which  assemble  all  the  Persons 
concerned  in  particular  Branches  of  Trade,  as  the 
"J Fish  Walk,  the  Dutch  Walk,  the  American  Walk, 
the  Spanish  Walk,  &c.  &c.,  and  here  are  spoken, 
in  consequence,  every  known  Language,  by  Mer- 
chants and  Captains  of  Vessels,  from  all  parts  of 
the  World. 

Most  great  Commercial  Towns  have  their  Ex- 
change in  like  mariner,  and  nearly  on  the  same  Con- 
struction. 


THE  END. 
f/7  Flint,  Printer,  Old  Bailey,  Loudou. 


AN  ARRANGED  LIST 

of  new  and  improved         / 

ELEMENTARY  BOOKS, 

INTENDED 

FOR  THE  USE  OF  SCHOOLS, 

TEACHERS,  AND  YOUNG  PERSONS; 

Lately  published  by  RICHARD  PHILLIPS,  Bridge- 
srreet,  London  ;  and  to  be  had  of  Tabart  and  Co. 
157,  New  Bond-street  ;  Bryce  and  W.  Berry,  Edin- 
burgh ;  Me  Keene.  Dublin';  and  all  Booksellers  and 
Dealers  in  Books,  with  the  customary  allowance  in  the 
purchase  of  quantities. 

***  Most  of  the  follpirijig  School  Books  are 
so  well  known  among  Teachers  of  Experience 
and  Intelligence,  that  it  idll  be  superfluous  to 
make  any  remarks  on  their  claims  to  general 
attention  and  preference.  The  design  of  the  se- 
veral Authors  and  of  the  Publisher,  has  been 
to  produce  complete  and  perfect  Works  on  the 
several  subjects,  which  should  at  the  same  time 
be  of  a  size  suited  to  the  business  and  conve- 
nience of  Teachers,  and  of  a  price  adapted  t* 
the  economical  viezcs  of  Parents. 

Elements  of  Reading* 

The  LONDON  PRIMER,  or  First  Book  for 
Children  at  the  earliest  Age  :  intended  as  an  introduc- 
tion to  Dr.  Maror's,  and  the  various  other  English 
Spelling  Books.  By  M.  PELHAM.  Price  6d. 

Tlte  following  are  the  fteculiar  improvetnents  which  will,  as  it  is 

;t.  l.evri*,  I'riiitw,  Patcrnostcr-iow,  London. 
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supposed,  entitle  (his  little  Work  to  general  adoption  and  prefi* 
rence  in  alt  preparatory  and  jirst  schools,  and  inhon^  these  mi- 
thcrs  who  teach  thefr  otcn  infants. 

i.  It  is  primed  on  a  superfine  paper,  on  a  very  large  and  clear  type. 

a  The  first  set  of  letters  are  of  an  unusually  large  size,  being  an  inch 
square,  and  the  second  set  of  great  and  small  letters  are  illustrated 
with  cuts  of  familiar  objects. 

3.  The  reading  lessons  begin  with   words  of  only  two  letters,  and 
pioceed  to  thote  of  three  and  four  letters,  and  finally,  by  simple  gra- 
dations, to  those  of  two  and  three  syllables. 

4.  Every   lesson  is  decorated  with  a  beautifully  engraved  familiar 
object,  rendering  the  whole  number  of  pleasing  cuu  in  the  work  nearly 
one  hundred. 

5.  The  work  is  closed  with  suitable  Prayers  and  Hymns>  adapted  t» 
the  first  age. 

6.  Vu'gar  and  low  exprefsions  have  been  studiously  avoided,  and  an 
endeavour  ha:  been  made  in  every  part  to  unite  simplicity  with  cle- 


In  a  word,  it  may  be  fairly  asserted,  that  the  toi.doa  Primer,  or 
First  Hook,  need  onlv  to  be  seen  to  le  preferred  both  by  Children 
themselves,  and  by  their  Parent?  and  Teachers,  to  every  other  work 
ef  the  same  description.  There  are  several  contemptible  piracies  of 
it,  against  wb'.ch  the  public  should  be  OH  their  guaid. 


The  ENGLISH  SPELLING  BOOK,  accompa- 
nied by  a  progressive  scries  of  easy  ami  familiar  Les- 
sons, adapted  to  the  capacities  of  Children,  and  em- 
bellished with  a  variety  of  Engravings;  the  whole  in- 
tended to  furnish,  for  the  use  of  Schools,  an  improved 
introductory  Book  (o  the  first  Elements  of  the  English 
Language.  By  WILLIAM  MAYOR,  LL.D.  Rec- 
tor of  Stonesfield,  Vicar  of  Hurley,  Chaplain  to  the 
Earl  of  Moira,  &c.  The  seventy-fifth  edition,  price 
U.  6d. 

Th«  unprecedented  sale  of  Four  Hundred  Thousand  Copies  ot  Dr. 
Mayor's  New  SPELLING  BOOK,  in  less  than  five  years,  and  it* 
adoption  by  intelligent  Teachers,  in  all  the  respectable  SJmoU  in  the 
three  Kingdoms,  render  it  almost  unnecessary  f»r  the  Publisher  to 
n.ake  any  remark  on  its  claim,  to  universal  preference. 

As  an  introductory  book  to  a  vernacular  tongue,  for  tlie  use  of 
t'hiUiien,  l)e  Mavor's  Spelling  Book  is  uuiiicuinben  «i  with  abstract 
ruler  and  metaphysical  Distinctions  relative  to  the  c'assifications  at" 
words,  but  is  entirely  composed  of  plain  and  ea*y  examples,  leading 
the  infantile  pu/il,  step  by  step,  by  tl  «  mast  sintpir  ai  d  obvious  gia- 
•aiions.fiom  the  Lettere  cf  the  Alphabet,  through.  syl!<rt>le«  and  wort's 
of  two  and  three  Ic-tieis,  oh  10  a  series  cf  annuifu,  r.-.nu!jsi,  ai,<t  m- 
'fc*  admucd  plsn.of  Jiaifcauid  <ti,d  'ii.uimcr'  J-e*-. 
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The  Work  is  printed  on  ROCK!  papet,  with  an  unusually  large  and 
clear  type  Th«  Examples  and  Lessons  are  displayed  in  a  distinct 
manner,  and  the  bo  >k.  throughout  is  rendered  attractive  to  the  early 
age  for  which  it  is  intended.  In  a  word,  the  convenience  of  the  Teach- 
er, and  the  case  and  pleasure  or  the  Pupil,  have  been  sedulously!  and, 
it  is  believed,  successfully  consulted. 

The  Church  Catechism,  and  the  first  Catechism  of  Doctor  Watts, 
with  forms  ot  Morning  and  Evening  Prayets,  art;  subjoined,  together 
with  a  variety  of  elementary  knowledge,  proper  to  be  committed  t» 
W5emory,  aud  not  to  be  fouad  in  any  other  work  of  this  cla.^s.  The 
1  ables  of  Spelling  are  free  from  indelicate  words,  and  all  the  Lessons 
of  Reading  tend  to  inculcate  the' first  principle*  of  Science,  Morality, 
and  Religion. 

III. 

The  FIRST  CATECHISM  for  CHILDREN, 

containing  common  things  necessary  to  be  known,  and 
adapted  10  the  capacity  and  curiosity  of  Children  be- 
tween. Four  and  Ten  Years  of  Age.  By  the  Rev. 
DAVID  BLAIR,  price  9d.,  or  13  to  the  dozen,  with 
the  full  allowance  to  schools. 

Every  Parent  and  Tutor  will  be  instantly  struck  with  the  usefulness 
and  importance  of  this  new  Catechism,  which  begins  with  teaching  t)re 
Chiid  to  count  Ten  and  nagie  the  Days  in  ths  Week,  and  proceeds  by 
easy  steps  to  the  definition  and  explanation  of  all  kinds  or' familiar  and 
common  objects.  It  bears,  in  tact,  as  to  the  busi.ie?s  of  life,  and  the 
first  principles  »f  general  knowledge,  exactly  the  same  relation  as  the 
Ch.  --cli  Catechism,  :inti  the  easy  Catechwois  of  Dr.  Watts,  bear  to  the 
I1.  ...cj,>les  of  &clig:ou  and  Morality. 

IV. 

READING  EXERCISES  for  SCHOOLS,  on  a 
new  and  very  popular  pl.m,  being  a  sequel  to  MA- 
YOR'S SPELLING,  and  an  Introduction  to  the  Class 
Book,  similar  :n  arrangement  to  Brown's  Teltament. 
By  tiie  Rev.  DAVJD  BLAIR,  price  2s.  Cd. bound. 

V. 

SCRIPTURE  HISTORIES,  or  Bible  Stories, 
.consisting  of  a  selection  of  all  the  interesting  narra- 
tives and  insula-teu  Biographies  and  Histories  remained 
in  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  in  the  language  of  uiose 
Holy  Scriptures ;  printed  in  a  large  type,  on  good  paper, 
v.in  copier-plates,  in  two  volumes,  4s.  half-bound. 

A? 
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VI. 

POETRY  for  CHILDREN,  consisting  of  Se- 
lections of  easy  and  interesting  Piect-s  from  the  best 
Poets,  interspersed  with  Original  Pieces.  By  Miss 
AIKIN.  adapted  to  Children  between  the  age  of  Six 
and  Twelve,  price  2s. 

VII. 

An  ENGLISH  DICTIONARY  for  the  USE  of 
SCHOOLS,  in  which  all  insignificant,  useless,  vulgar, 
and  indecenc  words,  are  omitted  ;  so  that  the  Dictionary 
contains  none  but  useful  and  importance  words,  and  is 
consequently  of  such  length,  that  the  whole  may  be 
committed  to  memory  within  the  period  of  education, 
By  the  Rev.  DAVID  BLAIR,  price  2s.  6d. 


Miscellaneous  Reading. 

VIII. 

The  CLASS  BOOK,  or  THREE  HUNDRED 
and  SIXTY-FIVE  READING  LESSONS  for 
SCHOOLS  of  either  Sex:  combining  the  eLments  of 
all  knowledge,  with  a  greater  number  of  reading  ex- 
ercises, from  the  best  authors,  than  are  lo  be  found  in 
any  other  work  of  the  .ame  description;  every  lesson 
having  a  clearly  dehned  object,  and  teaching  some  priru 
ciple  of  science  or  morality,  or  some  important  truth. 
By  the  Rev.  DAVID  BLAIR.  Anew  edition, printed 
on  good  paper,  and  in  a  clear  type,  price  5s.  bound, 
with  the  full  allowance  to  schools. 

The  Author  has  been  stimulated  to  compile  these  Exercises  in  read- 
ing, by  the  obse'-vacion,  that,  although  there  a- present  exist  sveia) 
excellent  bor.K*  for  caching,  reading,  and  elocution,  the  object  of 
them  does  not  ex  end  beyond  the  mere  combination  of  words ;  and  they 
consist  almost  entirely  if  passages  selected  with  icference  to  beauty  of' 
composition  only  In  t.'.e  present  Work,  elegance  has  been  united  with 
utility  j  sound  and  sense  have  been  studiously  combined;  and  elo- 
quence has  always  been  adapted  to  the  purposes  of"  instruction.  In 
short,  every  one  of  the  lessons  in  this  Class  Book,  is  calculated  to 
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make  the  yoang  reader  both  wiser  and  better.  His  own  exp;  ience  as  a 
traclier  luggesttd  to  the  Author  the  division  ef  his  book,  into  three 
hundred  and  sixty-five  lessons,  or  one  for  every  day  in  the  year;  in 
ev  h  of  which  the  subject  matter  is  generally  finished  within  the  suit- 
able length  of  a  lesson.  This  division,  it  is  obvious,  will  be  attended 
with  an  equal  degree  of  convenience  to  the  tutor  and  pupil  in  the  ae- 
»iud  business  of  a  public  seminary. 

IX. 

The  BRITISH  NEPOS,  consisting  of  select  lives 
of  the  illustrious  Britons  who  have  been  the  most  dis- 
tinguished for  their  virtues,  talents,  or  remarkable  ad- 
vancement in  life,  interspersed  with  practical  reflec- 
tions; written  purposely  for  the  use  of  young  persons, 
on  the  obvious  and  important  principle — that  example 
it  mure  powerful  and  more  seductive  than  precept. 
By  WILLIAM  MAYOR,  LL.D.  The  eighth  edi- 
tion, price  5s.  bound  ;  containing  accounts  of  the  un- 
dermentioned distinguished  personages : 


Alfred 
Bacon 

Wick,  iff 

Chamber 

Wolsey 

Moore 

Esjtx 

La  timer 

Cabot 

Jewell 


Walsinghnm 
Crx:hton 


Drake  ' 

Jiirioigh 

Sh;tks[.earo 

Raleigh 

Bacon 

Andrews 

Coke 

Stratford 

Hampden 

Harvey 

Blake 

Clarendon 

Milton 


M::rvel 

Wolfe 

Sydney 

Tillotson 

Anson 

Larnnid 

Locke 

I.yti  leton 

Holt 

Chatham 

Burner 

Carrie* 

Pei-.n 

Cook 

Atidison 

Blackstor.e 

MarJboro«.igh 
Newton 

Johnson 
Lowth 

WapolC 

Howard 

Stair 

Mansfield 

Sloane 

Reynolds. 

X. 


A  SELECTION  of  the  LIVES  of  PLU- 
TARCH, abridged  for  the  use  of  schools.  By  WIL- 
LIAM: MAYOR,  LL.D.  &c.  price  5s.  bound,  and 
containing  accounts  of  the  under-mentioned  person- 
ages, the  most  illustrious  and  estimable  characters  of 
antiquity  : 

R.-muiiis  Camillus  Cato  the  Censor   Julius  Caesar 

Lycuiguj  Pericle*  Pyrrhus  Demosthenes 

Sol«n  Akibiades  Knncnes  Cicero 

Kuma  1  jinoleon  Po:npey 

Thcnnstocles  Aristides  Akxardrr 
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XI. 

SCRIPTURE  BIOGRAPHY,  or  the  Lives  and 

Characters  of  the  pri.^cip?.!  Personages  recorded  in  the 
Sacred  Writings,  practically  adapted  to  the  instruction 
and  improvement  of  youth.  By  'he  Rev.  JOHN 
WATKINS>  LL.D.  price  6s.  bound. 

This  important  work,  which  teaches  and  applies  the  principles  of  re- 
ligion under  the  ag-eeaole  fotm  of  biographical  narratives,  contains 
accounts  of  the  following  scripture  characters  : 

Adam  Isaac  Joshua  Elisha 

Cain  ,         Jacob  Rmh                      Daniel 

Abel  Joseph  Sannrrl  Es*er 

Euoch  Job  David  Mordecai 

H^:ih  Motes  Solomon  St  John 

Abraham  Balaam  Elijah  Jesi.s  Christ 

A  large  and  beautiful  edition  of  this  r-orAr, 
printed  on  a  large  type ,  for  the  use  of  families , 
price  13s.  bouhdand  lettered. 

XII. 

The  ELEMENTS  of  NATURAL  HISTORY, 

for  the  u«f  or  Schools.  Founded  on  the  Linnaean  ar- 
rangement of  animals,  with  popular  descriptions,  in 
the  Manner  of  Goldsmith  and  Buffon.  By  WJL- 
LIAM  MAYOR,  LL.D.  A  new  edition,  price  6s. 
bound,  illusira'tci  by  50  engravrgs,  representing  two 
hundred  of  the  most  curious  objects. 

"  Natural  History  is  a  study  particularly  suited  to  children  ;  it  cul- 
tivates their  talents  for  observation,  applies  ;o  objects  within  their 
reach,  and  to  objects  which  are  every  day  interesting  to  them."— 
£dceifi-,rt/i  on  PrtJCiiC'jl  Education. 

*' Jt  is  to  be  regretted  that  Buffon,  with  all  his  excellencies,  is  abso- 
lutely iiiadmiisiljie  into  the  library  of  a  young  lady,  both  on  account 
of  his  immodesty  and  impiety.  GoMsm'uh's  Hisory  of  Animated  Na- 
ture has  many  references  to  a  divine  author;  and  it  is  to  be  wished 
rhat  some  person  would  publish  a  new  edition  of  this  work,  purified 
from  the  indelicate  and  offensive  parts."— Mist  Mere's  Strictures  o't 
female  Education. 

XIII. 

NATURAL  HISTORY  of  the  ROBIN-RED- 
BREAST  :  to  \vhich  is  added,  a  Selection  of  Com» 
plimentary  Verses,  price  Is, 
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XIV, 

A  CIRCLE  of  the  SCIENCES,  for  the  use  of 
School!  and  Young  Persons  ;  containing  a  cle'ir,  yet 
brief  explanation  of  the  principles  ?.nd  objects  of  the 
most  important  branches  of  human  knowledge.  By 
WILLIAM  MAVOR,  LL,D.  &c.  Sec.  illustrated 
with  engravings,  price  5s.  bound. 

XV. 

The  ELEMENTS  of  a  POLITE  EDUCA- 
TION ;  carefully  selected  from  the  Letters  of  the 
Jate  Philip  Dormer  Stanhope,  Earl  of  Cr.esierfield,  to 
his  bon.  By  GEORGE  GREGORY,  D.D.  A  new 
edition,  in  one  volume,  price  5s.  bound. 

XVI. 

CLASSICAL  ENGLISH  POETRY,  selected 
for  the  use  of  schools  and  young  persons,  from  the  best 
authors,  \vi:h  some  original  pieces.  By  Dr.  MAVOR 
-  and  Mr  PRATT  j  \\ith  a  preface,  indicating  the 
several  species  of  poetry,  and  their  best  modes  of 
recitation.  Closely  primed  in  duodecimo,  price  5s.  6d. 
bound. 

XVII. 

A  FATHER'S  GIFT  to  his  CHILDREN  ;  con- 
sisting  of  original  Essays,  Talcs,  Fables,  Reflections, 
&c.  \vriiten  for  the  use  of  the  author's  own  children. 
By  WILLIAM  MAVOR,  LL.D.  Vicar  of  Hurley, 
Berks,  and  Chaplain  to  the  Earl  of  Moir?,  in  two  vo-< 
lumes,  price  9s.  in  boards,  or  10s.  6d.  bound. 

XVIII. 

ANIMAL  BIOGRAPHY,  consisting  of  authentic 
Anecdotes,  >ar.d  characteristic  traits  of  the  Lives, 
Manners,  and  Economy  of  the  whole  Animal  Creation, 
collected  from  several  hundred  or  the  best  Modern 
Vcyagei  and  Travels,  and  from  expensive  and  scarce 
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works  of  natural  histrry,  in  various  languages  By 
the  Rev.  W.  BJNGLEY,  A.  B.  Fellow  of  ihe  Lin- 
naean  Society,  and  late  of  St.  Peter's  College,  Cam- 
bridge. Jn  three  volumes,  8vo.  rhe  third  edition, 
considerably  enlru'/ed.  price  11.  10s. in  boards. 

This  work  has  been  pronounced,  by  various  cnt'cr,,  to  be  one  of 
the  most  entertaining  bnok?  in  he  Enghsh  U.-.gua^and  the  rapid  sale 
«f  successive  large  edition-.,  proves  the  eitirr.aticn  in  which  ii  is  held 
by  naturalists,  public  teachers,  and  tl:e  public. 

XIX. 

FEMALE  BIOGRAPHY,  or  Memoirs  of  Re- 
rnarkable  and  Illustrious  Worsen  rf  ail  ages  and 
countries,  impartially  and  faithfully  compiled  from  the 
"  nest  authentic  sources,  and  arranged  alphabetically. 
In  six  handsome  volumes,  duodecimo,  price  21.  2s.  in 
boards,  or  21.  10s.  elegantly  bound. 

This  intrrehing  and  valuable  Work  is  indispentab'e  to  the  comple- 
tlon  of  everv  lady's  library,  and  it  is  a  suitable  companion  at  school 
to  young  ladies  v*hc>  are  finishing  their  education.  All  the  characters 
have  been  selected  and  written  with  the  most  attentive  regard  to  the 
promotion  of  virtue,  and  all  the  usual  attractions  of  Biography  hav« 
throughout  the  \vo;k  been  brought  in  aid  of  the  established  principles 
•f  icligiun  and  morality. 

XX. 

The  CABINET  of  POETRY,  containing  the  best 
entire  Pieces  v/hich  are  to  be  found  in  the  works  of 
the  British  Poets,  from  Milton  to  Beattie,  printed  in 
chronological  series,  and  the  works  of  each  poet  pre- 
faced by  an  account  of  his  life  and  character.  Se- 
lected by  S.  J.  PRATT,  Esq.  in  six  elegant  vo- 
Jumes,  post  octavo,  embellished  with  portraits  by  CA- 
ROLJNE  WATSON,  price  31.  in  boards,  or  31.  10s. 
4-legantly  bound,  for  a  literary  present. 

"  If  the  Riain  were  separated  from  the  chaff  which  fills  the  works 
of  our  National  Poets,  what  is  tally  valuable  would  be  to  what  is 
useless  in  the  proportion  nf  a  molehiii  to  a  mountain." — Itnr&. 

''  1  he  Poets  at  large,  like  the  Statutes  at  large,  are  proverbial  for 
the  quantity  of  worthless  lumber  which  they  contain,  and  they  have 
lj>iijj  beea»  heavy  tax  on  the  purse  and  patience  of  the  public.  Pt:fa*t. 
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XXI. 

GIL  BLAS,  newly  translated  by  MARTIN 
SMART,  and  emnellished  by  One  Hundred  exqui- 
sitely beautiful  Engravings.  In  four  Volumes,  form- 
ing one  of  the  most  elegant  B(<oks  in  the  Compass 
of  English  Literature,  with  Proof  impressions  of  the 
Plates,  and  printer1  on  superfine  post  Paper,  price 
21.  12s.  6d.  in  boards. 

The  SAME  WORK,  printed  on  smaller  Papery 
with  the  same  Hundred  Plates,  price  11.  8s.  in 

boards. 


The  English  Language  and  Belles  Lettres. 

XXII. 

The  GRAMMAR  of  the  ENGLISH  LAN- 
GUAGE, including  numerous  Exercises  in  every 
Rule,  and  Queries  in  tht  manner  of  those  of  Gold- 
smith's Grammar  of  Geography  :  treating  distinctly, 
completely,  und  practically,  of  Orthoepy,  Orthogra- 
phy, the  Accidence,  Etymology,  Syntax,  Prosody, 
Composition,  and  Rhetoric.  By  the  Rev.  DAVID 
BLAIR,  ft-  M.  author  of  the  Class  Book,  First  Cate- 
chism, Grammar  o:  Philosophy,  Reading  Exercises, 
&c.  &c.  &c.  Price  2s.  6d.  with  an  allowance  of  the 
25th  book, 

It  will  immediately  be  felt  by  all  Conductors  of  Seminaries  of  Edu. 
cation,  ai.ri  by  all  Parents  anxiou*  for  the  improvement  of  their  Chil- 
dren, that  the  dusting  English  Grammars  arc  either  too  brief  or  too 
prolix — so  concise  ami  imperfect,  as  to  be  us<  icis  in  the  business  of 
Sc!o"ls,  or  .  i  diffuse  as  to  be  adapted  on4y  to  the  comprehensions  of 
attulu  or  proficients.  A  Gnmmar  simp  dinucrii,  whjrh  includes  quo- 
rics  an'!  examples  for  imwiesaive  exercise,  leading  the  pupil  t'rorn  the 
sonnJ'  i't  defers  to  the  beau'ies  ot  composition,  and  conrai  -tig  everjr" 
thing  eisertis!  and  nothing  superfluous,  has  obviously  bce'i  :.  «' ••>  dera- 
tum  in  SLI...O!S  su  h,  toowever,  it  is  beiievcJ,  is  the  work  now  pre- 
sented to  the  Puolic  ;  and  the  Editor  is  sanguiix  enough  to  expect  that 
it  will  be  found  worth/  ot' general  ami  immediate  adoption  m  all  semi- 
naries. 
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XXIII. 

The  ELEMENTS  of  ENGLISH  COMPOSI- 
TION, containing  Plain  and  Practical  Directions  for 
writing  the  English  Language,  with  ease,  perspicuity, 
and  elegance  :  and  designed,  in  the  progress  of  Edu- 
cation,ro  succeed  to  the  study  of  the  English  Gram- 
mar  and  of  the  Latin  and  Greek  Classics.  By  DA- 
/>VID  IRVING,  A.  M.  in  one  volume,  Svo.  price  7». 
in  boards,  or  7s.  fid.  bound. 

XXIV. 

LETTERS  on  LITERATURE  and  COMPO- 
SITION, addressed  to  his  Son.  By  GEORGE 
GREGORY,  D.  D.  late  Vicar  of  West-Ham,  Do- 
mestic Chaplain  to  the  Bishop  of  DandafF,  &c.  £c. 
&c.  In  two  elegant  volumes,  duodecimo,  price  12s. 
in  board*,  or  1  Is.  boun<l  and  lettered. 

-This  interesting  work  had  been  sent  to  press  beiorc  the  lamented 
death  of  the  Author,  and  the  manuscript  had  been  completely  finished 
iu  the  week  previously  to  the  stiuden  illness  which  terminated  his  va- 
luable lite.  In  a  letter  addressed  to  his  Publisher  on  its  completion,  he 
rcmaiked,  "  that  this  work  contained  the  result  of  the  observations 
at"  his  whole  life,  on.  every  sui.jcct  of  taste  and  literature,  and  that 
whatever  might  he  the  tiltimare  opinion  of  its  merits,  hie  rrpiuarifln  in 
the  republic  of  letters  would,  in  a  great  decree,  depend  «n  it." 


Arithmetic^  &V. 

XXV. 

The  ARITHMETIC  of  REAL  LIFE  and  BU- 
SINESS, adapted  :othe  practical  Use  of  Schools,  ii  - 
eluding  a  complete  Reformation  of  ail  tht  tables  of 
Weights  and  Measures  ;  the  Calculation  of  Annuities, 
Leases,  Estates,  Lives,  Stocks,  Exchanges,  &c.  ;  anil 
more  numerous  examples  u'nder  every  rule  than  are  to 
be  found  in  any  other  book  of  this  kind.  By  the  Rev.  J. 
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JOYCE,   closely  printed,  price  3s.  (3d.   bound,  \viih 
an  allowance  of  ihe  25th  book. 

EVC.I  jr  Han  of  business  must  recollect  how  mnch  he  had  to  unlearn  5a 
tke  practice  of  Arithmetic,  when  liavii.g  left  school  he  first  ei.teied 
into  the  commerce  of  life,  and  also  how  little  he  had  learnt. which  was 
strictly  upplicaole  to  real  transactions.  The  present  System  <•>(  Arith- 
metic, disregarding  the  fetters  of  its  predecessors,  has  consulted  alone 
the  acinal  and  prevailing  occasions  for  the  exercise  of  this  useful  art. 
Every  branch  of  trade  and  manufacture  lias  been  sedulously  consulted 
in  the  new  exemplification  of  the  various  Weights  and  "  Measures  j 
every  thing  obsolete  or  useless  in  other  books  of  Arithmetic  has  been 
expunged  ;  and  every  thing  has  been  introduced  that  is  essentially-  nc- 
CtMMJi 

A  KEY  to  DITTO,  for  the  use  of  Teachers;  to 
which  is  subjoined  a  System  of  Mental  Arithmetic, 
price  2s.  6d. 

XXVL 

The  ELEMENTS  of  LAND  SURVEYING, 
in  all  its  branches,  practically  adapted  .for  the  use  of 
schools  and  students:  and  including  Practical  Geo- 
metry j  Trigonometry  ;  Land  Measuring,  by  ihe 
chain,  plane,  table,  theodolite,  and  other  instruments  j 
the  entire  practice  of  Hilly  Ground  ;  the  Division  of 
Land;  Plotting  and  Mapping.  Illustrated  by  hi^bly- 
rtnished  engravings,  plain  and  coloured  ;  complete  Ta- 
bles.of  Signs  and  Tangents,  Logarithms,  £c.  &c.  &c. 
By  ABRAHAM  CROCKEtT,  Land  Surveyor  of 
Frome,  in  Somersetshire.  .Illustrated  with  a  greater 
variety  of  copper-plates  than  any  other  \voik  of  the 
kind,  also  with  upwards  of  one  hundred  wood-cuts, 
price  7s.  o'd.  bound. 

The  object  of  the  Author  of  this  Work  tin*  been  to  produce  a  prac- 
tical System  of  Land  Surveying,  corrr.-ponding  in  scientific  an. u,^ - 
went  and  pftitpicu.ty  with  Mr.  Bonn  yeas  tit's  well  known  System  or" 
Mensuration  Every  rule  and  case  is  ilhut' ated  with  numerous  Ex- 
amples and  Excrciw-s  for  the  use  of  Teachers  and  Studiuts;  ami  ar. 
unusual  cxpencc  lias  been  incurred  to  prodi.ce  such  Ei  js.av  n^,  pliun 
and  coloured,  a»  sho-ild  completely  insti'.ct  the  young  S>nivey«r  in  ihc 
art  of  CJ:rc(.  t  tud  elegant  Drawings. 
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It  is  the  least  praise  of  the  after- mentioned  Elementary 
Works  of  Geography  to  say,  that  they  are  better  adapted 
than  any  other,  us  a  means  of  teaching  that  useful  sci- 
ence, the  fact  being  that  they  town  the  only  Affective 
System  that  ever  was  contrived,  by  which  persons  of  all 
ages  may  speedily  and  certainly  attain  a  clear  and  accu- 
rate knowledge  of  Geography,  and  at  the  same  time  they 
claim  a  decisive  pre-eminence,  as  the  only  practical 
course  by  which  the  Science  can  be  successfully  and 
easily  taught  in  large  Seminaries. 

XXVII, 

An  EASY    GRAMMAR   of   GEOGRAPHY* 

being  an  Introduction  and  Companion  to  the  larger 
Work  of  the  same  Author,  published  under  the  title 
of  "  Geography  on  a  Popular  Plan,"  and  esteemed 
the  most  practical  work  of  this  kind  extant. "  By  the 
Rev.  J.  GOLDSMITH.  Illustrated  with  a  variety 
of  Maps,  &c.  2s.  6d.  bound  in  red. 

XXVIII. 

GOLDSMITH'S  GRAMMAR  of  GEOGRA- 
PHY, rendered  into  easy  Verse,  describing  the  si- 
tuations, manners,  and  produce  of  all  nations  ;  for 
the  use  of  young  persons.  By  the  Rev.  W.  R. 
JOHNSON.  Price  4s.  half-bound. 

XXIX. 

The  GEOGRAPHICAL  COPY-BOOK,  Parti. 
Consisting  of  fifteen  Outline  Maps  of  the  Quarters 
and  principal  Countries  in  the  World*  including  three 
•  ancient  Maps,  engraved  of  a  competent  sir.e,  and 
primed  on  superfir.e  drawing-paper,  for  the  purpose 
of  being  filled  up  from  any  ordinary  Maps,  by  junior 
classes  of  students  of  Geography,  price  3s. 

XXX. 

The    GEOGRAPHICAL  COPY-BOOK, 
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II.  Consisting  of  the  Lines  of  Latitude  and  Longi- 
tude, accurately  drawn  for  the  same  set  ot  Mapr,  de- 
signed to  be  filled  up  by  the  senior  classes  of  students 
•f  Geography,  or  by  those  who  have  previously  hlled 
up  Part  I. 

XXXI. 

GEOGRAPHY  on  a  POPULAR  PLAN,  for 
-the  Use  of  SCHOOLS  and  YOUNG  PERSONS,  con- 
taining a'l  the  interesting  and  amusing  features  of 
Geographical  knowledge,  and  calculated  to  convey  in- 
struction by  means  of  the  striking  and  plea;. ing  asso. 
ciations  produced  by  the  peculiar  manners,  customs, 
and  chambers  of  all  nations  and  countries.  By 
the  Rev.  J  GOLDSMITH.  A  new  edition,  consi- 
derably enlarged  and  improved,  illustrated  with  up- 
wards of  sixty  bcautifal  engravings,  representing  the 
dresses  customs,  and  Habitations  of  all  nations,  with 
numerous  maps,  &c.  14s.  bound  and  lettered. 

Instead  r  deiails  relative  to  object*  not  adapted  to  the  taste  and 
•vriositv  ot  youth,  this  work  is  solely  occupied  with  such  anecdotes  of 
people  and  com.iries  as  are  calculated-  to  rivet  attention,  and  main- 
tain that  fas*,  mating  character  for  which  the  science  of  geogt^iphy  has 
higher  cb  ms  than  any  other  branch  of  knowledge.  The  contents  of 
this  volume  are  consequently  rendered  more  interesting  than  are,  per- 
haps, rnofe  of  any  other  work  ot  equal  size  in  the  English  language, 
and  the  effect  on  the  ininds  of  young  persons  is  rendered  complete  by 
the  numerous  plates  which  illustrare  every  part. 

XXXII. 

A  SYSTEM  of  MODERN  GEOGRAPHY,  by 
JOHN  SMI'l  H,  LL.D  with  views,  maps,  &c.  pub- 
lishing in  parts  and  numbers,  to  make  two  volumes  in 
4to.  at  5s.  or,  6s.  6d.  with  a  pair  of  globes. 

XXXIII. 

The  SCHOOL  ATLAS,  or  KEY  to  (he  GEO. 
GRAPHICAL  COPY-BOOK.S  :  containing  the  same 
fifteen  Maps,  finished  and  neatly  coloured,  as  exam- 
ples to  be  copied  by  those  who  till  in  the  Geographi- 
cal C»py-Books.  Price  5s.  in  boards. 
B 
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XXXIV. 

The  TRAVELS  of  ROLANDO  ROUND  THE 
WORLD,  explaining,  in  a  familiar  manner,  the  cus- 
toms, curiosities,  and  productions  of  various  countries^ 
in  remote. parts  of  the  World,  illustrated  with  various, 
plates.  Translated  from  JAUFFRET,  by  Miss 
AIKIN.  In  four  volumes,  price  Us. 

XXXV. 

!  The  BRITISH  TOURISTS,  or  TRAVEL- 
LER'S COMPANION  through  ENGLAND, 
WALES,  SCOTLAND,  and  IRELAND,  including 

accurate  Descriptions  of  every  Part  of  the  United 
Kingdom  :  and  comprehending  the  most  celebrated 
anil  most  interesring  Modern  Tours  through  every 
part  of  the  British  Islands  By  WILLIAM  MA- 
VOR,  LL.  D.  Rector  of  Sconesfteld,  Vicar  of  Hurley^ 
&c.  &c.  .  In  six  eleganc  volumes,  royal  18mo.  illus- 
trated with  coloured  maps,  the  3d  edition,  much  im- 
proved and  enlarged,  rice  11.  10s.  in  boards,  or  21.  2s^ 
neatly  bound. 

XXXVI. 

A  TOPOGRAPHICAL  and  STATISTICAL 
DICTIONARY  of  GREAT  BRITAIN  and  IRE- 
LAND,  containing  accurate  Descriptions  of  every 
County,  City,  Town. 'Village,  Parish,  Hamlet,  Seal, 
Ruin,  River,  Canal,  Harbour^  Bay,  Lake,  Cape, 
Mountain,  &c.  &c.  si'uated  hi  the  British  Islands,  de- 
duced from  official  Documents,  and  from  all  the  last 
and  best  Authorities,  whh  References.  By  B.  P. 
CAPPER,  Esq.  one  of  the  Clerks  in  the  office  of  the 
Secretary  of  Siate  :  primed  in  the  Manner  of  Wat- 
kins's  Biographical  Dicti'jnnry,  price  Vjs.  in  boards,  or 
30$.  with  the  plates  coloured. 

N  IJ  A  Series  of  Maps  of  :\\[  the  Cjuntics  and  Provinct-s  hive  hern 
en'4'aved  fur  this  capital  Work,  from  original  Drawings  made  o?l  a  new 
piaii,  ui'i  the  Map's  may  no  had  done  U;'  in  3  •t-inra-.e  aths,  fe.aiwi'ulljr 
rtfciourc-d,  ;TKC  us.  Uair-twau. 
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This  Dictionary  is  not  only  superior  in  plan,  accuracy,  and  fullness, 
t*  every  other  work  ever  attempted  of  the  same  kinJ>  but  it  is  cue 
of  the  completest  and  most  useful  Books  ever  published  'J  he  AtloS 
is  also  equally  superior  to  every  similar  jet  of  Maps,  and  the  two 
works  done  op  together  torm  a  book  of  hourly  reference  to  evciy  tnaft 
of  Business,  Magistrate,  Official  Character,  and  Student  ik  tfce  Eia- 


History* 

XXXVII. 

An  EASY  GRAMMAR  of  HISTORY,  An- 
cient and  Modern,  containing  a  brief  expression  ef 
the  leading  facts  in  History,  written  so  as  to  be  com- 
mitted to  memory,  with  questions  and  exercises,  by 
rneans  of  which,  History  may  be  taught  in  Schools,  on 
the  approved  plan  of  Goldsmith's  Easy  Grammar  or" 
Geography  By  the  Rev.  J. 'ROBIN SON,  with 
Plates,  price  3s.  bound. 

XXXVIII. 

ANCIENT  HISTORY,  for  the  use  of  Schools; 
exhibiting  a  summary  View  of  the  Rise,  Progress, 
Revolutions,  Decline,  and  Fall  of  the  various  Nations 
of  Antiquity,  from  the  earliest  records  of  time  to  the 
fall  of  the  Roman  Empire.  By  the  Rev.  J.  ROBIN- 
SON, of  Christ's  College,  Cambridge  j  in  demy 
12mo,  illustrated  by  a  large  Map,  price  6s.  bound 
and  it-tiered  on  the  back. 

XXXIX. 

MODERN  HISTORY,  for  the  use  of  Schools, 
from  the  age  of  Charlemagne  to  the  end  of  the  year 
1806 j  on  the  plan  of  the  Ancitnt  History.  By  the 
Rev.  J.  ROBINSON.  Price  6s.  bound  and  leucred. 

XL. 

The  BRITISH  NEPTUNE,  or  3  History  of  the 
Hire,  Progress,  j^nd  Triumphs  ot   the  British 
B  2 
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from  the  time  of  Alfred  to  the  glorious  Vutory  of 
Trafalgar,  interspersed  with  An- cdotes  and  Notices 
of  ihe  successive  improvements  in  Navigation,  Ship- 
buiMing,  w\  Naval  Tactics.  By  WILLIAM  BUR, 
NKY,  LL.D.  Master  of  the  Naval  Academy  at 
Gosport,  &c.  In  a  closely  printed  volume,  embel. 
lished  with  Views  of  great  Victories,  and  a  Cnart 
price  7s.  6d.  bound  and  lettered  (a  few  copies  tdr.ea 
on  fine  paper,  price  10s.  6d.  elegantly  bound.) 

XLI. 

The  NAVAL  HEROES  of  GREAT  BUI? 
TAIN,  or  Lives  of  distinguished  Admirals  and  Com- 
manrlers,  from  Sir  Franc's  Drake  to  Lord  Nelson, 
with  24  portraits  and  6  charts.  By  rh.p  SAMS  AU- 
THOR. Price  7s.  6d.  bound  and  lettered,  or  10s.  6d,. 
on  fine  paper,  elegantly  bound. 

XLII. 

The  HISTORY  of  ENGLAND,  from  the  ear- 
liest  records  to  the  general  pt-ait  of  1802,  written  pur- 
pose'y  for  ihe  use  of  schools  ai-d  young  persons  f  both 
sexes.  In  two  thick  and  closely  printed  volumes, 
price  10s.  bound  j  illustrated  with  25  hit'onca)  de» 
sitns,  and  a  large  map.  By  V/iLLlAIVi  MAVOR, 
LL.I).  Vicar  of  Hurley  in  Berkshire,  aud  Chaplain  t« 
the  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Moira. 

It  h"<  long  been  a  subject  of  comphint  among  the  instructors  of 
youth,  that  .1  :>  history  of  onr  own  country  hitherto  existed,  in  which 
the  Aiitiiur,  av«i<iiiig  the  extremes  of  prolixity  am'  brevity,  has  adapt- 
ed his  worlc  to  the  practical  purposes  of  tuition  The  p-esent  woik  is 
an  attempt  to  'apply  tUe  existirg  defect,  in  respect  to  ihe  quaiui  •  of 
in'jrr.iation  j  ^nU  it  is  presu.nc-d  it  will  be  found  to  possets  strong 
grounds  i«  general  preference  n.  the  number  and  variety  of  its  deco- 
llations. 

XLIII, 

The  HISTORY  of  ROME,  from  the  foundation 
of  trie  city  of  Rume,  till  the  termination  of  the  Easttrn, 
Empire,  By  WILLIAM  MAVOR,  LL,  D.  In 
three  volumes,  royal  18mo.  15s.  bound,  or  uponcora- 
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mnn  paper    12s.   bound,    illustrated   with  maps  and 
prints. 

XL1V. 

The  HISTORY  of  GREECE,  from  the  earliest 
periods  till  its  reduction  into  a  Roman  province  ;  in- 
tende.d  principally  for  the  use  of  schools  and  yuun? 
persons  of  both  sexes.  By  the  SAME  AUTHOR^ 
Jn  two  volumes,  royal  18mo.  \vuh  engravings,  and  a 
correct  map,  price  10s.  bound,  or  8s.  upon  common 
paper. 

XLV. 

The  HISTORY  of  FRANCK  and  NAVARRR. 
By  WILLIAM  MAYOR,  LL.D.  price  <ls.  C*i. 
bound. 

XLVI. 

The  HISTORY  of  the  DISCOVERY  an<* 
SETTLEMENT,  10  the  present  time,  of  NORTH 
and  SOUTH  AMERICA,  and  the  WEST  IN- 
DIES. By  WILLIAM  MAYOR,  LL.D.  price 
4s,  6d.  bound. 

XLVII. 

The  HISTORIES  of  SCOTLAND  and  of  IRE, 
LANYD.  By  WILLIAM  MAVOR.  price  4s.  Gd. 
bound. 

XL VI 1 1. 

The  LADY'S  HISTORY  of  ENGLAND,  from 
the  earliest  records  to  the  peace  of  Amiens,  1802,  with 
views  of  the  state  of  society  and  manners  in  each  age, 
in  a  series  of  letiers,  addressed  to  a  young  lady  at 
ichooi.  By  CHARLOTTE  SMITH.  la  three  vo- 
iumes,  Svo.  price  15s.  bound  and  lettered. 

XLJX. 
UNIVERSAL  HISTORY,  abiid^d;  containing 
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a  popular  view  of  the  history  rf  the  world  ;  abstract^ 
ed  from  the  great  history  of  Dr.  Mavor,  2s.  6d. 

L. 

The  HISTORY  of  ENGLAND  in  EASY  and 
FAMILIAR    VERSE.      By   W.  R    JOHNSON, 

adapted  to  the  memory  of  children  at  an  early  age, 


LI. 

A  POETICAL  HISTORY  of  GREECE;  by  the 
SAME  AUTHOR,  price  2s.  6d. 

LII. 

A  POETICAL  HISTORY  of  ROME;  br  the 
SAME  AUTHOR,  price  2s.  6d. 

LIII. 

A  UNIVERSAL   HISTORY,    ANCIENT  and 

MODERN,  comprehending  a  general  view  of  the  trans- 
actions of  every  Nation,  Kingdom,  and  Empire  on 
the  Globe,  from  the  earliest  accounts  of  time,  to  the 

General  peace  of  1802.   In  twenty-five  volumes,  price, 
s.    and   5s.  per  vol.     By  WILLIAM    MAVOR, 
LL.D.  Vicar  of  Hurley,  Rector  of  Stonesfield,  and 
chaplain  to  the  Earl  of  Moira,  &c.  &c.    Either  of  the 
g5  volumes  to  be  had  separately,  at  4s.  or  5s.  each. 

•••  The  English  language  has  hitherto  been  without  any  popular 
view  of  Universal  History.  It  will  be  immediately  confessed  by  every 
competent  judge,  that  Bossuet  is  at  once  too  short  and  unsatisfac- 
tory ;  that  Voltaire  is  too  gay  and  desultory;  and  that  the  gnat  Eng- 
lish Universal  History  it  rather  to  be'  consulted  like  a  Dictionary 
than  to  be  perused  as  an  Analysis  of  the  subject  to  wh-.ch  it  relates. 
What  these  w  liters  have  not  done,  has  been  attempted  by  the  author 
of  the  present  work-  He  has  been  solicitous  to  avoid  the  extremes  of 
prolixity  and  brevity  ;  to  be  distinct,  pleasing,  and  comprehensive. 
This  work  has,  therefore,  proved  a  valuable  acquisition  to  young  per. 
!<uis,  to  public  schools,  to  ladies,  to  circulating  libraries,  and,  in  gene- 
ral, to  all  persons  who  do  not  make  liieratuic  the  sole  bu  i.-.ess  of 
ihtir  lives,  and  to  whom  the  Universal  History,  in  sixty-six  large  vo- 
umts,  is  either  too  voluminous,  or  too  expensive. 

N.  U.  Those  persons  icho  may  choose  to  pur. 
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e&cse  the  entire  work  icithout  itaitin*  for  Ihe 
monthly  publication,  are  informed  that  the  1ico 
editions  may  be  had  of  all  Booksellers,  done  up 
in  the  three  kinds  of  bindings^  at  the  folloiczng 
prices  i 

Common  paper,  in  boards  s£5     0    0 
J>itro    ditto     half-bound  550 

Diito    ditto    calf-gilt  (>     6     0 

Fine  and  large  paper,  in  bds.       650 
Pino     ditto     hilf-bound  6  1(5     6 

Ditto    diuo    calf-gilt  7   17     6  v 


^Experimental  Philosophy  and  useful  Arts. 

LIV. 

An    EASY  GRAMMAR   of   NATURAL  and 
:P£RiMENTAL    PHILOSOPHY,  written  on 
Plan  of  Goldsrnith's  Grammar  of  Geography,  and 
Lofcmson'a  Grammar  of  History,  and   designed  as  a 
'ractkal  Elementary  Book,  to  simplify  the  study  of 
'hikwophy    in    Schools.       By    the    Rev.    DAVID 
BLAIR,  Author  of  the  Class  Book,  of  Exercises  in 
Reading,  &c.  &c.  price  3s.  bound  in  blue,  illustrated 
.by  numerous  engravings. 

Io  the  plan  and  arrangement  of  this  work,  the  Author  ha*  followed 
Ac  jo»t)y  approved  plan  of  the  yrorks  above  mentioned,  as  tar  as  the 
•vfafektt  would  admit.  The  elementary  principles  of  ev ry  branch  of 
philosophy  have  been  briefly  explained,  and  have  bcrn  dem«iistratod 
ao4  familiarized  by  experiments,  in  the  performance  of  which  very 
Cttle  apparatus  will  be  requisite. 

LV. 

POPULAR  LECTURES  on  EXPERIMENT- 

AL  PHILOSOPHY,  ASTRONOMY,  and  CHE- 
MISTRY, intended  chiefly  for  the  use  of  students 
and  young  persons.  By  GEORGE  GREGORY, 
D  D.  in  two  volumes  12mo,  illustrated  by  35  enpe- 
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ricr  engravings,  price   13s.  in  boards,  and  14s.  bound 

and  lettered. 

LV1. 

A  GRAMMAR  of  CHEMISTR  Y,  bring  an  easy 
and  practical  introduction  to  that  ustf^l  science  ;  in- 
tended for  ;he  use  or  Schools.  wi»h  fan  ill  if  expert- 
ments,  questions,  and  plates,  price  3s.  6d.  bound  in, 

yellow, 

LV1I. 

A  GRAMMAR  of  GEOMETRY;  containing 
an  Easy  Exhibition  of  the  Practice  of  that  An,  and 
serving  as  an  Introduction  to  Euclid,  and  to  the  Prac- 
tical Mathematics ;  chiefly  intended  for  the  use  of 
Schools,  on  the  approved  plan  <f  Gokisn-ith's  Gram- 
mar of  Geography.  By  J.  SMITH,  LL.D.  Price 
3s.  6d.  bound. 

Lvnr. 

A  NEW  CYCLOPEDIA,  or  COMPENDIOUS 
DICTIONARY  of  ARTS  ana  SCIENCES;  in- 
cluding every  modern  discovery,  and  the  present  state 
of  ever v  branch  of  human  kn  >wiedge.  By  GEORGE 
XJREGORY,  D.D.  In  a  scries  of  one  hundred  and 
twenty  numbers,  at  one  shilling  each,  which  will  be 
published  weekly  till'  the  work  is  com.ple»ed  ;  or  in  a 
series  of  twelve  monthly  pars,  at  ten  shillings  each  ; 
or  complete  at  once  in  two  very  large  and  closely 
printed  volumes  in  4to,  illustrated  with  one  hundred 
and  fifty  superior  engravings,  price  61.  6s.  in  b^ard*, 
or  61.  16s.  6d.  bound. 

The -following  are  the  advantages  which  are  pro- 
mised to  the  purchasers  of  this  work  : 

J.  It  Exhibits  a  compendium  of  all  human  know- 

led^e,  the  more  luminous  because  cleared  of  ail  extra- 

•  ncous  matter  in  which  that  has  been  preferred  whith 
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is  prasiical  to  that  which  is  speculative  j  and  it  is  oc- 
cupied chiefly  by  the  most  useful  branches. 

II.  It  is  of  a  convenient  and  comparatively  porta- 
ble size,  calculated  to  lie  on  the  table  of  every  studious 

,  as  a  book  of  constant  reference.  The  retrench- 
of many  superfluous  and  useless  articles  having 
d  a  considerable  reduction  in  size,  without  im- 
pairing the  intrinsic  value  and  general  utility  of  the 
work. 

III.  It  is  printed  so  as  to  correspond  with  the  quarto 
edmoos  of  Johnson's  Dictionary  ;    and  the  possessors 
cfbMh  works  thus  have,  in  a  moderate  compass,  and 
at  a  moderate  expence,  all  the  compendious  literary  aid 
which  can  be  desired  in  the  form  of  a  Dictionary. 

IV.  It  is  neatly  printed  in  a  new  and  elegant  type. 
«•  superfine  yeilow  wove,  paper.     The  copper-plates 
haw  been  engraved  chiefly  from  original  drawings,  by 
due  ffiiiit  artists,  and  are  equal  to  any  plates  ever  given 
to  the  public  in  a  work  of  this  nature  ;  and  this  Die- 
iHaoiiy   hiving  been  completed  since  every  other,  it 
dmPttds  a  preference,  as  containing  all  the  latest  ina 
prowemeats  and  discoveries  in  every  branch  of  know- 


L1X. 
A    PORTABLE     CYCLOPEDIA,    containing 


thing  useful  and  important  ia  the  present  state 
of  ti*  ranous  Arrs  and  Sciences,  and  as  a  book  of 
COMBOQ  and  convenient  reference,  answering  almost 
all  iLVt  purposet  of  the  most  voluminous  Encyclope- 
dia*. By  the  Rev.  J.  WAT  KINS,  price  10$.  6d.  in 
or  12s.  handsomely  bound. 


LX. 

A  DICTIONARY  of  CHEMISTRY,  MINE- 
RALOGY, and  the  USEFUL  ARTS,  including 
every  BOW  Discovery,  and  adapted  to  the  present  state 
«rf  knowledge  on  those  subjecis.  By  WILLIAM 
NICHOLSON  j  in  one  closely  printed  volume,  Svo. 
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the  size  of  Dr.    Walkings  Biographical  Dictionary, 
\vithplates,  price  2 Is.  in  boards. 

LXJ. 

The  BOOK  of  TRADES,  or  LIBRARY  of  the 
USEFUL  ARTS,  in  which  every  Trade  is  illustrated 
\viih  separate  engravings,  and  its  history,  utility,  pre- 
sent staie,  advantages,  and  disadvantages,  nre  fully 


f ' 

ID 


and  accurately  described.  In  three  pans ,  either  uart 
to  be  had  sepsrately,  price  3s.  each,  handsomely  half* 
bound. 


PART  I. 


Woolcomber 

,  Stone-mason 

Spiou«r 

Sawyer   - 

Waterman 

Srr,  '.I; 

Basket  Maker 
Hat  Maker    % 

Shipwright 
Mariner 

Jeweller      \  • 

Currier 

PART  II. 

Coach  Maker 

Feather  Worker 

Taikw  Chandler 

Laundress 

Garment  . 

Paviour 

Ha"ir  Diesser 

Turner 

Comb  Maker 

Brush  Maker 

Lace  Maker 

Taylor 

Milliner 

Shx>e  Maker 

PART  III, 

Brick  Maker 

Needle  Maker 

kope  M  ikcr 

VV    e  Maker 

Weayet 

Printer 

Stocking  Weaver 

Buukbinder 

Carpet  Weave* 

Criln.0  Printer 

Ladies'1  I>i  ess  Maker 

Tin.  Plate  Worker 

I'm  Maker* 

Brazier 

Bricklayer 

Carpenter 

Coaper 

Apoihecary 

Baker 

Straw-hat  Maker. 


Trunk  Maker 

Wheelwright 

Iron  Founder 

Copper-plate  Print! 

Painter 

Engraver 

butuary. 


Button  Maker 
Cabinet  Maker 
Sa.-icr 

Gi^s  Blower 
Cork  Cuuer 
Watch  Maker. 


LX1I. 

The  WONDERS  of  the  MICROSCOPE,  or  a 
Display  of  the  Wonders  of  tne  Creation,  in  compara* 
lively  minute  oojccts,  -liusiraitd  wiUi  veryjlargc  plates., 
price  3s.  tid.  boundr 
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LXIII. 

The  WONDERS  of  the  TELESCOPE,  or  a 
Display  of  the  Winders  of  the  Heavens  and  of  the 
System  of  the  Universe,  wiittc-i  in  a  familiar  and  po- 
pular manner,  adapted  particularly  to  the  perusal  of 
young  persons,  and  especially  calculated  to  promote 
and  simplify  the  study  of  Astronomy  to  persons  of  all 
ages.  Illustrated  with  numerous  large  copper- plates, 
on  a  plan  entirely  new,  price  6s. 

LXIV. 

The  SYSTEM  of  the  WORLD.  By  P.  S.  LA- 
PLACE, Member  of  the  National  institute  of 
France.  Translated  from  the  French,  by  J.  POND, 
F.R.S.  in  two  vols.  Price  15s.  boards. 

LXV. 

A  VISIT  to  a  FARM  HOUSE,  describing  the 
principles  and  practice  of  Farming  Business  and  Ru- 
ral Economy,  in  a  pleasing  and  familiar  manner,  for 
the  use  of  children,  with  several  plates,  price  2s.  6d. 

LXVI. 

A  DICTIONARY  of  MUSIC;  to  which  is  pre- 
fixed a  Familiar  Introduction  to  the  science  of  Har- 
mony. By  THOMAS  BUSBY,  Mus.  D.  In  one 
volume,  foolscap  8vo.  a  new  and  improved  edition,  6» 
in  boards,  or  7&.  elegantly  bound. 

LXVII. 

An  UNIVERSAL  and  COMPLETE  SYSTEM 
of  SHORT-WAND  WRITING;  being  the  same 
which  is  used  in  the  courts  of  law  in  the  metropolis 
and  which  is  taueht  in  the  universities  and  all  public 
schools.  By  WILLIAM  MAVOR,  LL.D.  sixth 
edition,  7s.  t)d.  in  boards. 
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The  French  Language, 

LXVIII. 

The  First  Book. 

The  FRENCH  and  ENGLISH  PRIMER, 
slsti*g  of  a   brief  Vocabulary  of    the  most 
Nouns,  Adjectives,  Verbs,  and  Particles;  priat«d  i»  a 
large  type,  on  good  paper,  price  9d.  sewed. 

i 

LXIX. 

The  Second  Book.    . 

The  FIRST  FRENCH  GRAMMAR,  consasr- 
ing  of  the  Accidence  of  that  Language,  briefly  ex- 
pressed, and  perspicuously  <Jisplay«u,  containing  -ever? 
thing  essential,  and  nothing  superfluous  ;  by  JKT. 
1'Abbc  BOSSUT,  primed  in  a  large  type,  »n4  «a 
paper,  price  Is.  6d.  in  cloth 


I.XX. 

Tht  Third  Book. 

A  KEY  to  FRENCH  CONVERSATION  an* 
FRENCH  IDIOM  ;  consisting  of  easy  and  ftfmilw 
Phrases  and  Dialogues,  English  and  French,  adap^d 
to  the  Memory  of  Children  at  an  early  age  :  by  M* 
i'Abbe  BOSSUT,  printed  in  a  large  type,  and  <a* 
good  paper,  Is.  sewed. 

LXXI. 

The  Fourth  Book 

The  FRENCH  SYNTAX,  with  illustrations  wul 
numerous  Exercises  aunexeci  to  every  Rule,  calculated 
to  perfect  the  student  in  all  the  pcculiatities  of  ilitf 
language.  By  M.  L'ABBE  BOSSUT  ;  pnce  &.<«. 
bound  in  cloth. 
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LXXII. 

Tit  Fifth.  Book. 

A  FRENCH  and  ENGLISH,  and  ENGLISH 
and  FRENCH  DICTIONARY,  adapted  for  ge- 
neral use,  in  which  obsolete  words  are  expunged,  and 
many  thousand  useful  words,  not  to  be  found  in  any 
ether  French  and  English  Dictionary,  are  introduced. 
By  M.  L'ABBE  DE  LEVIZAC,  Author  of  the 
Grammar  of  the  French  Language,  Le  Dictionnaire 
Universel  des  Synonimes,  La  Bibliotheque  portative 
des  Ecrivains  Francois,  &c.  Sic.  &c.  price  93.  bound. 

Every  teacher  and  student  ef  the  French  language  must  Jong  have 
been  sensible  of  the  imperfections,  omissions,  and  improprieties,  which 
have  hitherto  discredited  the  French  Dictionaries  in  votnroon  use  i« 
England.  The  qualifications  of  the  Abbe  Levizac,  for  the  compilation 
of  a  French  and  English  Dictionary,  are  well  known  both  in  England 
and  France,  in  which  latter  country  alt  his  work*  have  been  leprfntcd," 
*nd  generally  adop4ed  as  tbe  be»t  elementary  system  of  the  French 
language. 

LXXI1J. 

The  Sixtk  Book. 

DICTIONNAIRE  UNIVERSEL  de  SYNO. 
NYMES  de  la  LANGUE  FRANCG1SE.  Re- 
cueillis  par  M.  L'ABBE  LEVIZAC,  prix  6s.  6d. 

N.  B.  The  above-mentioned  strict  of  easy  and  simple  elementary 
books  are  all  that  are  necessary  to  render  an  English  student  iu.'fr- 
cicntly  familiar  with  the  French  language,  for  the  purposes  of  reading 
and  conversation-  Every  person  must  have  been  struck  with  the  ab- 
surdity of  the  practice  of  putting  the  present  voluminous,  tedious,  anu 
perplexing  French  Grammars  and  their  auxiliaries  into  the  hands  of 
children  Well  educated  Frenchmen  arc  themselves  unacquainted  witfc 
half  ihe  subtleties  which  are  attempted  to  be  taught  to  children  in  Eng- 
lish schools.  The  Abbe  Bossut's  books,  on  the  comrary,  contain  no- 
thing  but  cssential,points  of  informa'ion  ;  they  leave  ihe  pronuncia 
run  to  the  living  tutor,  from  whom  as  much  will  be  learnt  in  an  h  jur  as 
by  rule  in  a  year;  and,  in  respect  to  words  and  construction,  they 
place  the  acquirement  of  tbe  French  language,  by  an  English  claW, 
exactly  on  tbe  tame  footing  as  that  on  which  it  new  stands  te  a  n»;i*e. 
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Miscellaneous  Subjects. 

,  LXXIV. 

A  BIOGRAPHICAL,  HISTORICAL,  and 
CHRONOLOGICAL  DICTIONARY,  contain- 
ing  a  faithful  account  of  the  lives,  actions,  and  cha- 
racters, of  the  most  eminent  persons  of  all  ages  and 
all  countries.  By  JOHN  WATKINS,  A  M.  LL.D. 
price  18s,  in  boards. 

A  E:ogr.:phical  an*i  Historical  Library,  in  the  form  of  a  Dictionary, 
and  in  the  compass  of  an  octavo  volume,  answering  the  purpose  of  »«.- 
fcrence  on  all  points  of  Biography,  Chronology,  and  History,  chal- 
lenges the  respect  of  every  student  and  every  lover  of  literature. 

1  his  Dictionary  consists  of  one  thousand  closely  printed  pages,  each 
containing  six  hundred  words,  and  consequently  contains  as  much  mat- 
ter as  any  large  and  expensive  quarto  After  the  sale  of  three  editions 
of  this  Dictionary,  each  6000  in  number,  and  the  credit  and  authorky 
it  had  obtained  in  the  literary  world,  it  become-,  a  matter  of  surprise 
that  another  author,  parodying  its  contents,  should  have  had  the  te- 
merity to  bring  out  another  work,  having  the  same  object,  and  not 
containing  one-twelfth  more  matter,  at  the  enormous  price  of  Three 
Guineas!  The  Public  are  invited  t»  make  the  comparison  bctweea 
Dr.  Watkins's  work  and  this,  which  is  four  times  the  price.  Let  it  be 
added,  that  Dr.  Watkins's  Dictionary  contains  the  authorities  of  each 
aiticle,  an  essential  requisite  in  every  work  of  reference,  which,  how- 
ever, is  omitted  in  this  new  and  unnecessary  quarto. 

LXXV. 

GRAMMAR  of  the  ENGLISH  LAW.  By 
the  Rev.  J.  GOLDSMITH,  price  4s.  bound. 

LXXVI. 

ARCHjEOLOGIA  GR^ECA,  or  the  Antiquities 
of  Greece :  being  an  Account  of  the  Manners  and 
Customs  of  the  Greeks,  relating  to  their  Govern- 
ment, Magistracy,  Laws,  Judicial  Proceedings,  Re- 
ligion, Games,  Military  and  Naval  Affairs,  Dress,  Ex- 
ercises, Baths,  Marriages,  Divorces,  Funerals,  Do- 
mestic Employments,  Entertainments,  Food,  Music, 
Painting,  Public  Buildings,  Harbours,  Weights  and 
Measures,  &c.  &c.  By  the  Rev.  J.  ROBINSON, 
Master  of  the  Grammar  School  at  Ravenstonedale, 
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and  late  of  Christ's    College,   Cambridge,  price   i3s. 
bound. 

LXXVII. 

The  BOOK  of  GAMES,  or  Juvenile  Sports,  ex- 
plaining the  laws  and  modes  of  playing  twenty-tour  of 
the  soorts  most  common  anvn^,  children  and  young 
persons  each  illustrated  with  a  copper-plate,  price 
3s.  6d.  half  bound,  or  3s.  coloured. 

LXXVJII. 

The  BOOK  of  RANKS,  describing  the  Stations, 
Dig;ir-es,  Privileges,  and  Qualifications  of  the  va- 
rious r^nks  of  British  S^ciuy,  in  th»-  State,  Law, 
Church,  Magistracy,  Army  and  Navy,  &c.  with  3£, 
piates,  beautifully  coloured  from  real  life,  'ieci-cated,  by 
permission,  to  her  Royal  Highness  the  Princess  Eliza- 
beth, price  7s. 

LXXIX. 

The  HISTORY  of  BRITISH  BIRDS,  with  co- 
loured engravings  j  price  55.  half-bound. 

LXXX. 

The  HISTORY  o>  BRITISH  DOMESTIC 
QUADRUPEDS,  illustrated  with  anecdotes  and  cn- 
gra\ings,  price  2s.  6d. 

LXXXI. 

The  HISTORY  of  DISCOVERIES  and  IN- 
VENTIONS,  chitflv  ii>tei  'Jed  for  the  Entertain. 
mem  and  Instruction  of-  Young  Persons,  being  a  be- 
to  the  BOOK  of  TRADES.  Price  2s. 


•        LXXXU. 

A  TOUR  THROUGH  GREAT  BRITAIN,  in 
which  the.  various  grear  Towns,  Manufacturfs,  and 
Curiosities,  are  familiarly  described,  in  a  series  of  ie;- 
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ters  from  a  young  gentleman    to  his  sister  j    price 
i's.  6d.  half-bound,  with  views  and  a  map. 

LXXX1II. 

The  JUVENILE  PLUTARCH,  containing  the 
Lives  of  celebrated  Children,  and  accounts  of  the 
rarly  progress  of  remarkable  men,  calculated  to  excite 
in  young  minds  a  spirit  of  emulation,  with  plates :  in 
two  parts,  price  2s.  6d.  each. 

LXXXIV. 

VISITS  to  the  MENAGERIE  and  th«  BOTA- 
NICAL GARDEN,  in  which  the  most  striking 
•facts  in  Natural  History,  and  the.  first  principles  of  Bo- 
tany, are  agreeably  explained  ;  price  2s.  6d. 

LXXXV. 

A  VISIT  to  LONDON,  in  which  the  British 
Metropolis  is  described  in  a  pleasing  and  familiar 
manner,  price  2s.  6d.  with  views,  &c. 

LXXXVJ. 

DEMONSTRATIONS  of  the  EXISTENCE 
of  GOD  from  the  wonderful  WORKS  of  NA- 
TURE. Translated  from  the  French  of  F.  A. 
CHATEABRAND.  Price  3s.  boards. 


Moral  and  Entertaining* 
LXXXVII. 

The  BRITISH  MARTIAL,  containing  a  se- 
lection of  upwards  of  ONE  THOUSAND  »f  tb* 
best  Epigrams  existing  in  the  English  language,  with 
some  Originals :  in  Iwo  vols.  foolscap  8vo.  price  10s. 
in  boards. 
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LXXXVIII. 

MORE  TALES  in  PROSE  arid  VERSE,  4 
vols.  price  10s.  half-bound. 

LXXXIX. 

TALES  of  the  CASTLE,  translated  from  the 
French  of  Marmontel.  Bv  THOMAS  HOL- 
CROFT,  a  new  edition,  revised,  in  five  volumes, 
price  20s.  bound. 

XC. 

A  PUZZLE  for  a  CURIOUS  GIRL,  \vith  13 
plates,  price  2s.  half  bound. 

XCI. 

POPULAR  STORIES,  consisting  of  new  and  im- 
proved transla:ions  or  revised  editions  of  the  tales,  le- 
gends, and  romances  hitherto  held  in  great  estima- 
tion in  the  nuisery,  but  debased  by  vulgar,  and  often 
by  indecent,  language.  The  stories  thus  elegantly  re- 
written, in  chaste  and  modern  language,  and  here  pub- 
lished in  one  collection,  embellished  with  numerous 
copper.plates,  consist  of — Cinderella,  Blue  Beard, 
Torn  Thumb,  Jack  the  Giant  Killer,  Whittington 
and  his  Cat,  Robin  Hood,  Sleeping  Beauty,  Fonuna- 
tus,  Valentine  and  Orson,  Children  in  the  Wood, 
Goody  Two  Shoes,  the  Seven  Champions,  &c.  &c. 
&c,  in  four  pans,  prue  9.s.  0.1.  each  part,  or  3s,  u'd. 
\\ith  the  plates  coloured. 

A .  K. — Either  of  the  foregoing  stories,  thirty  in  number,  may 
be  had  sejxirately,  embcllaJied  with  three  beuutijul  coloured 
\)lute*t  price  6d. 

XCII. 

MINCE  PIES  for  CHRISTMAS,  and  for 
every  other  season  or  the  Year,  consisting  of  a  collec- 
tion of  the  best  Riddles,  Charades,  Rebuses,  &c.  cal- 
culated to  exercise  the  invention  of  young  persons, 
price  2s.  6d. 

C  3 
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XCIII. 

MEMOIRS  of  DICK  the  LITTLE  PONEYr 
an  entertaining  narrative,  calculated  to  teach  huma- 
nity \6  that  useful  animal  the  Horse,  2s. 

XCIV. 

PROVERBS,  or  the  WISDOM  of  all  AGES 
and  NATIONS  concentrated  in  a  single  volume, 
price  2s.  6d.  in  boards. 

xcv. 

NURSERY  SONGS  ;  the  small  ballads  usually 
sung  in  the  nursery,  price  od.  and  Is.  Gd.  with  plates, 
and  2s.  txl.  coloured. 

XCVI. 

The  LIFE  and  ADVENTURES  of  ROBIN- 
SON  CRUSOE,  adapted  to  the  use  of  young  per- 
sons, and  embellished  with  sixteen  engravings,  from 
original  designs  by  Corbould,  price  4s.  6d.  plain,  or 
7s.  coloured,  half-bound. 

XCVII. 

The  LIFE  of  BELISARIUS,  the  Roman  G*. 
neral,  abridged  from  the  French  of  MARMONTEL, 
with  four  coloured  plates.  Price  Is. 

XCVIII. 

The  HISTORY  of  TELEMACHUS,  the  Son 
of  Ulysses,  abridged  from  the  French  of  FENELON, 
wiih  four  coloured  plates.  Price  is. 

XC1X. 

VISITS  to  the  LEVERIAN  MUSEUM;  con- 
taining an  account  of  several  of  its  principal  Curiosi- 
ties, both  of  Nature  and  Art  j  price  2s. 

C. 

FIRST  GOING  TO  SCHOOL,  or  the  STORY 
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of  TOM  BROWN  and  his   SISTERS.     By  M. 
PELHAM.    Price  2s. 

CI. 

The  CHILD'S  TRUE  FRIEND,  a  Series  of 
Examples  for  the  proper  Behaviour  of  Children. 
Price  2*. 

CII. 

A  TRUE  HISTORY  of  a  LITTLE  OLD 
WOMAN  who  found  a  SILVER  FENNY.  Price 
Is.  6d. 

cm. 

JINGLES,  or  Original  Rhymes  for  Children. 
Price  6d.  without  plates  j  Is.  6d.  with  plates  plain, 
and  2s.  coloured. 

CIV. 

The^DOG  of  KNOWLEDGE,  or  Memoirs  of 
Bob  the  Spotted  Terrier.     Price  2s. 
CV. 

The  SCHOOL  MAGAZINE,  or  Juvenile  Li- 
brary, intended  to  form  a  Complete  Course  of  In- 
struction for  Young  Persons,   with  Prize  Questions. 
Published  Monthly  at  Is.  6d.  each. 
CVI. 

The  MAGIC  LANTERN,  an  amusing  and  in- 
structive Exhibition  for  Young  People,  wiih  eleven 
coloured  Engravings.  By  the  Authoress  of  Short 
Stories,  Summer  Rambles,'  the  Red  and  Black  Book 
&c.  &c.  Price  6s. 

cvn. 

NEW  DIALOGUES,  for  the  Amusement  of 
Good  Children.  By  Mr.  P.  Adorned  with  cuts 
Price  te. 

CV1II. 

PRESENTS  for  GOOD  BOYS,  or  the  Toy 
Shop.  Adorned  with  beautiful  Engravings.  Price 

Ditto,  for  Good  Girls,  with  ditto     Price  Is. 

C1X. 
TUe  LIFE  of  CARLO,'    the  famous  DOG 
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J3RITRY-LANE  THEATRE,    with  his  portrait, 
and  other  copper-plates.     Price  Is. 

CX. 

MARY  and  her  CAT,  a  Tale  for  G^od  Chil- 
3ren,  chiefly  in  words  of  two  syllables.  Price-  Is. 

CXI. 

The  LITTLE  HERMITAGE  a  Tale,  illus- 
trative of  the  Arts  of  Ru»  l  Life."  Translated  rrom 
the  French  of  JAUFFRfcT.  Price  Is. 

Medical  Books  for  the  Heads  of  Schools. 

CXIT. 

The  FAMILY  PHYSICIAN  or  DOMESTIC 
MEDICAL  FRIKND;  con  ainini*  plain  and  practi- 
cal ins  !uc;iens  for  the  prevention  nd  cure  of  diseases, 
according  to  the  latest  improvements  and  discoveries; 
ccvmpiising  every  thing  relative  to  the  theory  and 
practice  of  the  n.edical  art,  adapted  to  (he  use  •!'  the 
he-. is  ,-:f  schools  and  families.  Bv  A.  THOMPSON, 
M.  D  price  6s  beards,  or  7s.  hound. 
CXIII. 

A  PRACTICAL.  TREATISE  en  DIET,  and 
on  :he  most  salutary  and  /agreeable  means  of  sup- 
porting lift  and  health  by  aliment  and  reginrcn. 
Adapted  ro  tht-  various  circumstances  of  Age,  Con- 
stitution, and  Climate;  and  inc'uding  the  application 
of  Modern  Chemistrv  to  the  culinary  preparation  of 
food.  By  WILLIAM  N1SBET,  M.  D.  In  one 
volume,  12mo.  price  6s.  hoards. 
CXIV. 

A  POPULAR  VIEW  of  VACCINE  INOCU- 
LATION, arid  of  the  Mode  of  conducting  it;  wiih 
a  Comparison  of  the  SMALL -POX  and  COW- 
1s OX  INOCULATIONS,  intended  for  Hea  is  of  Fa- 
niilies  and  Clorgymen,  as  well  as  the  Faculty.  By 
JOSEPH  ADAMS,  M.  D.  Illustrated  with  accu- 
ra<*  ly  coloured  en}  ravings  of  the  disease  in  its  various 
forms,  prict^4s.  6d  in  boards. 
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A  NEW  FAMILY  BIBLE. 


On  the  1st  of  last  month  was  published  (to  be  conr> 
pleted  in  Twenty  Monthly  Parts)  on  royal  paper, 
at  9s.  and  on  demy  at  7s.  each  forming  two  large 
volumes  in  4to,  Part  the  First,  of  a  new  edition  of 

THE  BIBLE, 

WITH    EXPLANATORY    NOTES, 

And  nearly  One  Hundred  Copper-plates, 

ENGRAVED  BY  THE  FIRST  ARTISTS, 

From  the  most  admired  productions  oF  the   greater 
masters  of  the  various  schools  of  painting,  viz. 

Guido  Michael  Anjelo  Povssi»  SalvatorRos* 

Raphael  Titian  Guerchini  Del  Sano 

Corregio  C.>  loMsntti  Corton*  Vandyk. 

Jlnbens  The  Caracci  Albano  Mufillo 

Rembrandt .  Ba  Vinci  Carlo  Do»cJ 

The  Notes  by  the  Rev.  JOHN  HEWLETT,  B.  D. 

Morning  Preacher  at  the  Foundling  Hospital,  Leetmcr  of 
the  United  Parches  of  St.  Vedast-Fdsttr,  and  St.  Michael 
Le-Qnarn  ;  Author  of  Sermons,  iu  3  vols.  8vo.  a  Vindica- 
tion of  the  Parian  Chronicle,  &c. 

Beneath  the  present  Text,  which  will  not  in  any 
case  be  altered,  this  work  will  contain — 1.  Ail  the  va- 
rious readings  that  materially  alter,  or  affect  the  sense. 
— 2.  A  reference  to  parallel  and  corresponding  pas- 
«agt.s. — 3.  A  series  of  critical  «nd  expla-nalory  notes, 
somewhat  in  the  manner  of  those  annexed  to  the  va- 
riorum editions  of  the  classic*. 
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MODERN  VOYAGES  AND  TRAVELS. 

No  person  of  ordinary  intelligence  can  require  to  be  in- 
fi/rmed,  that  the  most  recent  Voyages  and  Travels  neces- 
sarily supe  sede  all  previous  works  which  convey  the  same 
kind  of  information  relative  to  the  same  countries »  and 
that  accounts  of  old  Voyages  and  Travels  are  of  no  use9 
except  as  books  of  anecdote  and  adventures.  It  it  there- 
fore extraordinary  that,  although  we  have  many  works 
which  describe  antiquated  and  obsolete  Voyages  and  Tra- 
vels, from  Mandeville  and  Columbus  down  to  Anson  and 
Tkicknesse,  yet  till  the  present  work  there  existed  no  com- 
man  depository  of  the  observations  and  discoveries  of 
CONTEMPORARY  VOY  AC  EX  a  and  TRAVELLERS, 
Und  the  Public  were  consequently  kept  in  a  state  of  com- 
parative ignorance  relative  to  the  present  condition  of  fo- 
reign countries.  Every  year  produces  in  England,  France, 
Germany,  Spain,  Italy,  or  Russia,  some  new  Voyages  and 
Travels  in  parts  of  the  world  little  known,  and  conse- 
quently of  great  interest.  To  publish  all  theie  separately 
kas  been  found  to  be  an  insuperable  tax  on  the  purse  oj  the 
lovers  of  literature,  and  consequently  a  speculation  ruinous 
to  Booksellers.  The  present  work  has,  therefore,  been 
undertaken  with  a  view  to  convey  to  the  public  the  infor- 
mation and  the  discoveries  of  all  Modern  Voyagers  and 
Travellers  in  a  convenient  fonn.  and  at  a  moderate  ex- 
fence.  The  design  mu<t  be  acknowledged  to  be  useful  and 
patriotic;  and  it  will  be  veiy  obvious  that  no  literary  un- 
de>  taking  can  possess  stronger  claims  on  the  curiosity  of 
the  public-,  and  patronage  of  all  conductors  of  seminaries 
•f  education. 


On  the  1st  day  of  every  month  is  published,  a  half- 
crown  number,  and  on  every  sixth  month  is  completed 
a  15s.  volume,  illustrated  with  numerous  Plates,  Maps 
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Plans,  £c.  &c.  of  a  Collection  ef  MODERN  and 
CONTEMPORARY  VOYAGES  and  TRA-, 

VELS  :  consisting  (1)  of  translations  of  new  Voyages 
and  Travels  from  Foreign  languages;  (2)  of  Voyages 
and  Travels  never  before  published  ;  and  (3  of  Ana- 
lyses of  new  Voyages  and  .Travels  published  in  Eng- 
land. 

Nine  volumes  have  been  completed  of  this  unfinish- 
ed work,  illustrated  with  numerous  views,  £c.  price 
15s.  each  in  boards. 

The  first  volume  con  t  'ains: 

1.  Cassas's  Travels  in  Istria  and  Dalraatia,  with  mrneruus  plates. 

2.  Runner's  Travels  -  iu   Denmark,   Sweden,    Russia,   Germany,   an 

Italy. 

3.  Midiaux's   Travels  in  the  Back  Settlements  of  America. 

4.  An  Itinerary  of  the  Route  of  the  late  English  enb.issy  from  Lond»n 

to  Constantinople,  by  the  Secretary  to  the  embassy. 

5.  Woodward's  Voyages  in  the  Indian  Archipelago. 

6.  Kotzebue's  Travels  in  France. 

7.  Tuckey's  Voyage  to  New  South  Wales. 

The  second  volume  contains  : 

j.  Glafser.'s  and  Pevelsen's  Travels  in  Iceland,  performed  by  order  or 

the  Danish  government,  with  plates. 
2    St.  Vincent's  Voyage    to    the   Islands   of   France,   Bourbon,  &c,. 

with  plates. 

3.  Cleanings  of  a  Wanderer  in  various  parts  of  England,  Scotland,  and 

North  Wales. 

4.  H«lcroft's  Travels  in  Germany,  Holland,  and  France. 


third  volume  contains  : 

i  Peuqueville's  Travels  through  tiie  Merea,  Albania,  &c. 


9..   Mangoni  it's  Travels  in  Hanover. 
3»  Fischer'*  Journey  to  Montjielier. 
4.  A  Tour  in  Spain  and  Portugal. 
5    A  Tour  in  Ireland. 

6.  Carr's  Travels  round  the  Baltic. 

7.  Tunibull's  Voyage  rouud  the  World. 


The  fourth  volume  contains: 

1.  A  Voyage  to  Senegal  ;  or,  Historical,  Philosophical,  and  Political 

Memoirs,  relative  to  the  Discoveries,  Establishments,  and  Com* 
merce  of  Europeans  in  the  At,  antic  Ocean,from  Cape  Blanche  to  the 
River  of  Sierra  Leone. 

2.  Travels  m  parts  of  S»nch  America,  tinring  the  Years  iSoi,i8oz, 
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3.  A  Tour  in  Wales,  and  through  several  Counties  of  England,  fit* 

eluding  both  the  Universities. 

4.  Travels  through  Italy,  in  the  Years  1804  and  1805  j  by  Aueustfls 

Von  Kotzefcue. 

The  fifth  volume  contains : 

1.  S'arytchew's  Voyage  of  Discovery  to  the  North  East  »f  Siberia.  &C. 

2.  Renilly's  Travels  in  the  Crimea,  fcc. 

3.  Fisher's  Travels  to  Hyeres,  in  the  South  of  France. 

4.  A  Voyage  to  India,  China,  &e.  by  an  officer  of  H.  M.  S,  Caroline. 

5.  Carr's  Stranger  in  Ireland. 

h.  A  Tour  through  the  Island  of  Rugen. 
7.  Helm'$  Travels  in  Seuth  America. 

The  sixth  volume  contains : 

1.  Du  Lac's  Travels  through  Louisiana. 
a.  Waring's  Tour  to  Sheeraz. 

3.  Sarytchews  Voyage  to  Siberia*  &c.  Vol.  II. 

4.  Reinbeck's  Travels  from  St.  Pctersburgh  to  Germany. 

5.  Lewis  and  Clarke's  Travels  in  the  Interior  of  North  America. 

6.  Seurae's  Tottr  through  Germany,  Poland,  Russia,  Sweden,  &c.  &c, 

in  1805. 

7.  Spilsbury's  Voyjpe  to  the  Coast  of  Africa. 

The  seventh  volume  contains  : 

1.  Seutne's  Tour  through  Part  of  Germany,  Poland,  Russia,  Sweden, 

Denmark,  &c. 

1.  Mtlltn's Travels  through  the  Southern  Departments  of  France. 
3.  Heriot's  Travels  throagh  Canada. 

The  eighth  volume  contains  : 

x.  St.  Sauvier's  Travels  through  the  Balearic  and  Pithhisian  Islands 
in  the  Mediterranean. 

Z.  Baron  Catnper.hausen's  Travels  through  the  Russian  Empire,  wj»h 
an  Account  of  the  Zaporog  Cossacks,  and  of  Basiarabea,  Molda- 
via, Wallachia,  and  the  Crimea 

3.  Sir  John  Carr's  Tour  through  Holland,  and  along  the  right  and  left 
'  Banks  of  the  Rhine,  to  the  South  of  Germany, in  1806. 

4.  The  State  of  France  during  the  years   iSoa,  1803,  1804,  1805,  an«t 

1806,  by  T.  Williams,  Esq. 

5.  Observations  on  a  Jonrney  through  Spain  and  Italy  to  Naplet,  and. 

thence  to  Smyrna  and  Constantinople,  fcc.  &c.  by  Robert  Senple, 

Esq. 

The  ninth  volume  contains  ; 

i.  Bourcoing's  Travels  in  Spain. 

•M  Travels  from  Paris  through  Switzerland  and  Italy,  in  the  years  »8or> 

1802,  with  Sketches  wt  the  Manners  and  Characters  of  the  re- 

s^ertive  inhabitants,  by  a  native  of  Pennfylvaum. 


W,  tewis,  Winter, 


HF  Mortimer,   Thomas 
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